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THE VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER 


AR OLD APPLE-TREE, under whose gnarled 
branches these stories were written, to you I dedi- 
cate the book. My head was so close to you, who can 
tell from whence the thoughts came? I only know that 
when all the other trees in the orchard were barren, 
there were always stories to be found under your 
branches, and so tt 1s our joint book, dear apple-tree. 
Your pink blossoms have fallen on the page as I wrote; 
your ruddy fruit has dropped into my lap; the sun- 
shine streamed through your leaves and tipped my 
pencil with gold. The birds singing in your boughs 
may have lent a sweet note here and there; and do you 
remember the day when the gentle shower came? We 
just curled the closer, and you and I and the sky all 
cried together while we wrote ‘‘The Fore-Room Rug.” 
It should be a lovely book, dear apple-tree, but alas! 
at 1s not altogether that, because I am not so simple as 
you, and because I have strayed farther away from the 
heart of Mother Nature. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


“ Quillcote,”” Hollis, Maine, 
August 12, 1895. 


THE 
VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER 


T stood on the gentle slope of a hill, the old 

gray house, with its weather-beaten clap- 
boards and its roof of ragged shingles. It was 
in the very lap of the road, so that the stage- 
driver could almost knock on the window pane 
without getting down from his seat, on those 
rare occasions when he brought ‘“‘old Mis’ 
Bascom”’ a parcel from Saco. 

Humble and dilapidated as it was, it was 
almost beautiful in the springtime, when the 
dandelion-dotted turf grew close to the great 
stone steps; or in the summer, when the famous 
Bascom elm cast its graceful shadow over the 
front door. The elm, indeed, was the only 
object that ever did cast its shadow there. 
Lucinda Bascom said her ‘‘front door ’n’ entry 
never hed been used except for fun’rals, ’n’ she 
was goin’ to keep it nice for that purpose, ’n’ 
not get it all tracked up.” 

She was sitting now where she had sat for 
thirty years. Her high-backed rocker, with its 
cushion of copperplate patch and its crocheted 
tidy, stood always by a southern window that 
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looked out on the river. The river was a sheet 
of crystal, as it poured over the dam; a rushing, 
roaring torrent of foaming white, as it swept 
under the bridge and fought its way between 
the rocky cliffs beyond, sweeping, swirling, 
eddying, in its narrow channel, pulsing rest- 
lessly into the ragged fissures of its shores, 
and leaping with a tempestuous roar into the 
Witches’ Eel-pot, a deep wooded gorge cleft in 
the very heart of the granite bank. 

But Lucinda Bascom could see more than the 
river from her favorite window. It was a much- 
traveled road, the road that ran past the house 
on its way from Liberty Village to Milliken’s 
Mills. A tottering old sign-board, on a verdant 
triangle of turf, directed you over Deacon 
Chute’s Hill to the ‘‘Flag Medder Road,’ and 
from thence to Liberty Center; the little post- 
office and store, where the stage stopped twice 
a day, was quite within eyeshot; so were the 
public watering-trough, Brigadier Hill, and, be- 
hind the ruins of an old mill, the wooded path 
that led to the Witches’ Eel-pot, a favorite 
walk for village lovers. This was all on her side 
of the river. As for the bridge which knit to- 
gether the two tiny villages, nobody could pass 
over that without being seen from the Bas- 
coms’. The rumble of wheels generally brought 
a family party to the window, — Jot Bascom’s 
wife (she that was Diadema Dennett), Jot him- 
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self, if he were in the house, little Jot, and 
Grandpa Bascom, who looked at the passers-by 
with a vacant smile parting his thin lips. Old 
Mrs. Bascom herself did not need the rumble 
of wheels to tell her that a vehicle was coming, 
for she could see it fully ten minutes before it 
reached the bridge, — at the very moment it 
appeared at the crest of Saco Hill, where strang- 
ers pulled up their horses, on a clear day, and 
paused to look at Mount Washington, miles 
away in the distance. Tory Hill and Saco Hill 
met at the bridge, and just there, too, the river 
road began its shady course along the east side 
of the stream: in view of all which ‘‘old Mis’ 
Bascom’s settin’-room winder’’ might well be 
called the ‘‘ Village Watch-Tower,”’ when you 
consider further that she had moved only from 
her high-backed rocker to her bed, and from her 
bed to her rocker, for more than thirty years, — 
ever since that July day when her husband had 
had a sun-stroke while painting the meeting- 
house steeple, and her baby Jonathan had been 
thereby hastened into a world not in the least 
ready to receive him. 

She could not have lived without that win- 
dow, she would have told you, nor without the 
river, which had lulled her to sleep ever since 
she could remember. It was in the south 
chamber upstairs that she had been born. Her 
mother had lain there and listened to the swirl 
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of the water, in that year when the river was 
higher than the oldest inhabitant had ever 
seen it, —the year when the covered bridge at 
‘the Mills had been carried away, and when the 
one at the Falls was in hourly danger of suc- 
cumbing to the force of the freshet. 
All the men in both villages were working on 
the river, strengthening the dam, bracing the 
bridge, and breaking the jams of logs; and with 
the parting of the boom, the snapping of the 
bridge timbers, the crashing of the logs against 
the rocks, and the shouts of the river-drivers, 
- the little Lucinda had come into the world. 
Some one had gone for the father, and had 
found him on the river, where he had been since 
daybreak, drenched with the storm, blown from 
his dangerous footing time after time, but still 
battling with the great heaped-up masses of 
logs, wrenching them from one another’sgrasp, 
and sending them down the swollen stream. 
Finally the jam broke; and a cheer of tri- 
umph burst from the excited men, as the logs, 
freed from their bondage, swept down the rag- 
ing flood, on and ever on in joyous liberty, 
faster and faster, till they encountered some 
new obstacle, when they heaped themselves to- 
gether again, like puppets of Fate, and were 
beaten by the waves into another helpless sur- 
render. 

With the breaking of the jam, one dead 
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monarch of the forest leaped into the air as if 
it had been shot from a cannon’s mouth, and 
lodged between two jutting peaks of rock high 
on the river bank. Presently another log was 
dashed against it, but rolled off and hurried 
down the stream; then another, and still 
another; but no force seemed enough to drive 
the giant from its intrenched position. 

“Hurry on down to the next jam, Raish and 
let it alone,’’ cried the men. ‘‘Mebbe it ’ll git 
washed off in the night, and anyhow you can’t 
budge it with no kind of a tool we’ve got here.” 

Then from the shore came a boy’s voice call- 
ing, ‘‘There’s a baby up to your house!”’ And 
the men repeated in stentorian tones, ‘‘Baby 
up to your house, Raish! Leggo the log; you’re 
wanted!’’ 

‘‘Boy or girl?”’ shouted the young father. 

‘‘Girl!’’ came back the answer above the roar 
of the river. 

Whereupon Raish Dunnell steadied himself 
with his pick and taking a hatchet from his belt 
cut a rude letter ‘‘L”’ on the side of the stranded 
log. 

“L’s for Lucindy,” he laughed. ‘‘Now you 
log, if you git’s fur as Saco, drop in to my wife’s 
folks and tell ’em the baby’s name.” 

There had not been such a freshet for years 
before, and there had never been one since; so, 
as the quiet seasons went by, “‘Lucindy’s log”’ 
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was left in peace, the columbines blooming all 
about it, the harebells hanging their heads of 
delicate blue among the rocks that held it in 
place, the birds building their nests in the knot 
holes of its withered side. 

Seventy years had passed, and on each birth- 
day, from the time when she was only “‘ Raish 
Dunnell’s little Lou,’’ to the years when she 
was Lucinda Bascom, wife and mother, she had 
wandered down by the river side, and gazed, 
a little superstitiously perhaps, on the log that 
had been marked with an ‘‘L”’ on the morning 
she was born. It had stood the wear and tear 
of the elements bravely, but now it was begin- 
ning, like Lucinda, to show age. Its back was 
bent, like hers; its face was seamed and 
wrinkled, like her own; and the village lovers 
who looked at it from the opposite bank won- 
dered if, after all, it would hold out as long as 
“fold Mis’ Bascom.” 

She held out bravely, old Mrs. Bascom, 
though she was ‘‘all skin, bones, and tongue,’ 
as the neighbors said; for nobody needed to go 
into the Bascoms’ to brighten up Aunt Lucinda 
a bit, or take her the news; one went in to get a 
bit of brightness, and to hear the news. 

“T should get lonesome, I s’pose,’’ she was 
wont to say, “if it wa’n’t for the way this 
house is set, and this chair, and this winder, ’n’ 
all. Men folks used to build some o’ the houses 
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up in a lane, or turn ’em back or side to the 
road, so the women folks could n’t see anythin’ 
to keep their minds off their churnin’ or dish- 
washin’; but Aaron Dunnell hed somethin’ else 
to think about, ’n’ that was himself, first, last, 
and all the time. His store was down to the 
bottom of the hill, ’n’ when he come up to his 
meals, he used to set where he could see the 
door; ’n’ if any cust’mer come, he could call to 
’em to wait a spell till he got through eatin’. 
Land! I can hear him now, yellin’ to ’em, with 
his mouth full of victuals! They hed to wait till 
he got good ’n’ ready, too. There wa’n’t so 
much comp’tition in business then as there is 
now, or he’d ’a’ hed to give up eatin’ or hire a 
clerk... . I’ve always felt to be thankful that 
the house was on this rise o’ ground. The teams 
hev to slow up on ’count o’ the hill, ’n’ it gives 
me consid’ble chance to see folks ’n’ what they 
’ve got in the back of the wagon, ’n’ one thing 
’n’ other....The neighbors is continually 
comin’ in here to talk about things that’s goin’ 
on in the village. I like to hear ’em, but land! 
they can’t tell me nothin’! They often say, 
‘For massy sakes, Lucindy Bascom, how d’ you 
know that?’ ‘Why,’ says I to them, ‘I don’t ask 
no questions, ’n’ folks don’t tell me no lies; I 
just set in my winder, ’n’ put two ’n’ two to- 
gether, — that’s all I do.’ I ain’t never ben ina 
playhouse, but I don’t suppose the play-actors 
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git down off the platform on t’ the main floor 
to explain to the folks what they've ben doin’, 
do they? I expect, if folks can’t understand 
their draymas when they're actin’ of ‘em out, 
they have to-go ignorant, don’t they? Well, 
what do I want with explainin’, when every- 
thin’ is acted out right in the road?” 

There was quite a gathering of neighbors at 
the Bascoms’ on this particular July afternoon. 
No invitations had been sent out, and none 
were needed. A common excitement had made 
it vital that people should drop in somewhere, 
and speculate about certain interesting matters 
well known to be going on in the community, 
but going on in such an underhand and secretive 
fashion that it well-nigh destroyed one’s faith 
in human nature. 

The sitting-room door was open into the 
entry, so that whatever breeze there was might 
come in, and an unusual glimpse of the new 
foreroom rug was afforded the spectators. 
Everything was as neat as wax, for Diadema 
was a housekeeper of the type fast passing 
away. The great coal stove was enveloped in 
its usual summer wrapper of purple calico, 
which, tied neatly about its ebony neck and 
portly waist, gave it the appearance of a buxom 
colored lady presiding over the assembly. The 
kerosene lamps stood in a row on the high, 
narrow mantelpiece, each chimney protected 
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from the flies by a brown paper bag inverted 
over its head. Two plaster Samuels praying 
under pink mosquito netting adorned the ends 
of the shelf. There were screens at all the win- 
dows, and Diadema fidgeted nervously when a 
visitor came in the mosquito-netting door, for 
fear a fly should sneak in with her. 

On the wall were certificates of membership 
in the Missionary Society ; a picture of Maidens 
welcoming Washington in the Streets of Alex- 
andria, in a frame of cucumber seeds; and an 
interesting document setting forth the claims 
of the Dunnell family as old settlers long be- 
fore the separation of Maine from Massa- 
chusetts, — the fact being established by an 
obituary notice reading, ‘‘In Saco, December 
1791, Dorcas, daughter of Abiathar Dunnell, 
two months old of Fits unbaptized.”’ 

‘‘He may be goin’ to marry Eunice, and he 
may not,” observed Almira Berry; ‘though 
what she wants of Reuben Hobson is more ’n I 
can make out. I never see a widower straighten 
up as he has this last year. I guess he’s been 
lookin’ round pretty lively, but could n’t find 
anybody that was fool enough to give him any 
encouragement.” 

“Mebbe she wants to get married,” said 
Hannah Sophia, in a tone that spoke volumes. 
““When Parson Perkins come to this parish, one 
of his first calls was on Eunice Emery. He al- 
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ways talked like the book 0’ Revelation; so says 
he, ‘Have you got your weddin’ garment on, 
Miss Emery?’ says he. ‘No,’ says she, ‘but I’ve 
ben tryin’ to these twenty years.’ She was 
always full of her jokes, Eunice was!” 

“The Emerys was always a humorous 
family,’’ remarked Diadema, as she annihilated 
a fly with a newspaper. ‘‘Old Silas Emery was 
an awful humorous man. He used to live up on 
the island; and there come a freshet one year, 
and he said he got his sofy ’n’ chairs off, any- 
how! That was just his jokin’. He hadn’ta 
sign of a sofy in the house; ’t was his wife Sophy 
he meant, she that was Sophy Swett. Then 
another time, when I was a little mite of a thing 
runnin’ in ’n’ out o’ his yard, he caught holt o’ 
me, and says he, ‘You’d better take care, 
sissy; when I kill you and two more, thet’ll 
be three children I’ve killed!’ Land! you could 
n’t drag me inside that yard for years after- 
wards. ... There! she’s got a fire in the cook- 
stove; there’s a-stream o’ smoke comin’ out o’ 
the kitchen chimbley. I’m willin’ to bet my 
new rug she’s goin’ to be married to-night!” 

‘“‘Mebbe she’s makin’ jell’,”’ suggested Han- 
nah Sophia. 

“Jell’!” ejaculated Mrs. Jot scornfully. ‘“‘Do 
you s’pose Eunice Emery would build up a fire 
in the middle o’ the afternoon ’n’ go to makin’ 
jell’, this hot day? Besides, there ain’t a cur- 
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rant gone into her house this week, as I happen 
to know.” 

“It’s a dretful thick year for fol’age,’’ mum- 
bled Grandpa Bascom, appearing in the door 
with his vacant smile. ‘‘I declare, some oO’ the 
maples looks like balls in the air.’ 

“That’s the twentieth time he’s hed that 
over since mornin’,’”’ said Diadema. ‘Here, 
father, take your hat off ’n’ set in the kitchen 
door ’n’ shell me this mess 0’ peas. Now think 
smart, ’n’ put the pods in the basket ’n’ the 
peas in the pan; don’t you mix ’em.” 

The old man hung his hat on the back of the 
chair, took the pan in his trembling hands, and 
began aimlessly to open the pods, while he 
chuckled at the hens that gathered round the 
doorstep when they heard the peas rattling in 
the pan. 

‘“‘Reuben needs a wife bad enough, if that’s 
all,’ remarked the Widow Buzzell, as one who 
had given the matter some consideration. 

“‘T should think he did,” rejoined old Mrs. 
Bascom. ‘‘Those children "bout git their livin’ 
off the road in summer, from the time the dand’- 
lion greens is ready for diggin’ till the black- 
b’ries ’n’ choke-cherries is gone. Diademy calls 
’em in ’n’ gives ’em a cooky every time they go 
past, ’n’ they eat as if they was famished. Rube 
Hobson never was any kind of a pervider, ’n’ 
he’s consid’able snug besides.” 
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“He ain’t goin’ to better himself much,” said 
Almira. ‘‘Eunice Emery ain’t fit to housekeep 
for a cat. The pie she took to the pie supper at 
the church was so tough that even Deacon Dyer 
could n’t eat it; and the boys got holt of her 
doughnuts, and declared they was goin’ fishin’ 
next day ’n’ use ’em for sinkers. She lives from 
hand to mouth, Eunice Emery does. She’s 
about as much of a doshy as Rube is. She’ll 
make tea that’s strong enough to bear up an 
egg, most, and eat her doughnuts with it three 
times a day rather than take the trouble to walk 
out to the meat or the fish cart. I know for a 
fact she don’t make riz bread once a year.” 

‘‘Mebbe her folks likes buttermilk bread best; 
some do,” said the Widow Buzzell. ‘‘My hus- 
band always said, give him buttermilk bread 
to work on. He used to say my riz bread was so 
light he’d hev to tread on it to keep it any- 
wheres; but when you’d eat buttermilk bread 
he said you’d got somethin’ that stayed by you; 
you knew where it was every time... . For 
massy sake! there’s the stage stoppin’ at the 
Hobsons’ door. I wonder if Rube’s first wife’s 
mother has come from Moderation? If ’t is, 
they must ’a’ made up their quarrel, for there 
was a time she would n’t step foot over that 
door sill. She must be goin’ to stay some time, 
for there’s a trunk on the back o’ the stage. 
... No, there ain’t nobody gettin’ out. Land, 
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Hannah Sophia, don’t push me clean through 
the glass! It beats me why they make winders 
so small that three people can’t look out of ’em 
without crowdin’. Ain’t that a wash-boiler he’s 
handin’ down? Well, it’s a mercy; he’s ben 
borrowin’ long enough!” 

“What goes on after dark I ain’t responsible 
for,’’ commented old Mrs. Bascom, “‘ but no new 
wash-boiler has gone into Rube Hobson’s door 
in the daytime for many a year, and I’ll be 
bound it means somethin’. There goes a broom, 
too. Much sweepin’ he’ll get out 0’ Eunice; it’s 
a slick ’n’ a promise with her!” 

“When did you begin to suspicion this, 
Diademy?” asked Almira Berry. ‘I’ve got as 
much faculty as the next one, but anybody that 
lives on the river road has just got to give up 
knowin’ anything. You can’t keep runnin’ to 
the store every day, and if you could you don’t 
find out much nowadays. Bill Peters don’t take 
no more interest in his neighbors than a cow 
does in election.” 

“T can’t get Mother Bascom to see it as I 
do,” said Diadema, ‘‘but for one thing she’s 
ben carryin’ home bundles ’bout every other 
night for a month, though she’s ben too smart 
to buy anythin’ here at this store. She had 
Packard’s horse to go to Saco last week. When 
she got home, jest at dusk, she drove int’ the 
barn, ’n’ bimeby Pitt Packard come to git his 
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horse, — ’t was her own buggy she went with. 
She looked over here when she went int’ the 
house, ’n’ she ketched my eye, though ’t was 
half a mile away, so she never took a thing in 
with her, but soon as ’t was dark she made three 
trips out to the barn with a lantern, ’n’ any fool 
could tell ’t her arms was full o’ pa’cels by the 
way she carried the lantern. The Hobsons and 
the Emerys have married with one another 
more ’n once, as fur as that goes. I declare, if 
I was goin’ to get married I should want to be 
relation to somebody besides my own folks.” 
‘““The reason I can’t hardly credit it,’’ said 
Hannah Sophia, “‘is because Eunice never had 
a beau in her life, that I can remember of. 
Cyse Higgins set up with her for a spell, but it 
never amounted to nothin’. It seems queer, 
too, for she was always so fond o’ seein’ men 
folks round that when Pitt Packard was 
shinglin’ her barn she used to go out nights ’n’ 
rip some o’ the shingles off, so ’t he’d hev more 
days’ work on it.” 
‘‘T always said ’t was she that begun on Rube 
Hobson, not him on her,” remarked the Widow 
Buzzell. ‘‘Their land joinin’ made courtin’ 
come dretful handy. His critters used to git in 
her field bout every other day (I always suspi- 
cioned she broke the fence down herself), and 
then she’d hev to go over and git him to drive 
"em out. She’s wed his onion bed for him two 
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summers, as I happen to know, for I’ve been 
ou’ doors more ’n common this summer, tryin’ 
to fetch my constitution up. Diademy, don’t 
you want to look out the back way ’n’ see if 
Rube’s come home yet?” 

“He ain’t,” said old Mrs. Bascom, ‘‘so you 
need n’t look; can’t you see the curtains is all 
down? He’s gone up to the Mills, ’n’ it’s my 
opinion he’s gone to speak to the minister.” 

“He hed somethin’ in the back o’ the wagon 
- covered up with an old linen lap robe; ’t ain’t 
at all likely he’d ’a’ hed that if he’d ben goin’ 
to the minister’s,’’ objected Mrs. Jot. 

“‘Anybody’d think you was born yesterday, 
to hear you talk, Diademy,” retorted her 
mother-in-law. ‘“‘When you’ve set in one spot’s 
long ’s I hev, p’raps you’ll hev the use o’ your 
faculties! Men folks has more’n one way o’ get- 
tin’ married, ’specially when they’re ashamed 
of it. ... Well, I vow, there’s the little Hobson 
girls comin’ out o’ the door this minute, ’n’ they 
’re all dressed up, and Mote don’t seem to be 
with ’em.”’ 

Every woman in the room rose to her feet, 
and Diadema removed her murderous eye from 
a fly which she had been endeavoring to locate 
for some moments. 

“‘T guess they’re goin’ up to the church to 
meet their father ’n’ Eunice, poor little things,”’ 
ventured the Widow Buzzell. 
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‘“‘P’raps they be,” said old Mrs. Bascom sar- 
castically; ‘‘p’raps they be goin’ to church, 
takin’ a three-quart tin pail ’n’ a brown paper 
bundle along with ’em....They’re comin’ 
over the bridge, just as I s’posed. . . . Now, if 
they come past this house, you head ’em off, 
Almiry, ’n’ see if you can git some satisfaction 
out of ’em... . They ain’t hardly old enough to 
held their tongues.” 

An exciting interview soon took place in the 
middle of the road, and Almira reéntered the 
room with the expression of one who had pene- 
trated the inscrutable and solved the riddle of 
the Sphinx. She had been vouchsafed one of 
those gleams of light in darkness which almost 
dazzle the beholder. 

“That’s about the confirmingest thing I’ve 
heern yet!’ she ejaculated, as she took off her 
shaker bonnet. ‘‘They say they’re goin’ up to 
their Aunt Hitty’s to stay two days. They’re 
dressed in their best, clean to the skin, for I 
looked; ’n’ it’s their nightgownds they ’ve got in 
the bundle. They say little Mote has gone to 
Union to stop all night with his uncle Abijah, 
’n’ that leaves Rube all alone, for the Smith 
girl that does his chores is home sick with the 
hives. And what do you s’pose is in that pail? 
Fruit cake, — that’s what ’t is, no more ’n’ no 
less! I knowed that Smith girl did n’t bake it, 
’n’ so I asked ’em, ’n’ they said Miss Emery 
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give it to’em. There was two little round try- 
cakes, baked in muffin-rings. Eunice hed took 
some 0’ the batter out of a big loaf ’n’ baked it 
to see how it was goin’ to turn out. That means 
wedding-cake, or I’m mistaken!” 

“There ain’t no gittin’ round that,” agreed 
the assembled company, ‘‘now, is there, Mis’ 
Bascom?” 

Old Mrs. Bascom wet her finger, smoothed 
the parting of her false front, and looked in- 
scrutable. 

“‘T don’t see why you’re so secret,”’ objected 
Diadema. 

“I’ve got my opinions, and I’ve had ’em 
some time,’ observed the good lady. ‘I don’t 
know’s I’m bound to tell ’em and have ’em 
held up to ridicule. Let the veal hang, I say. 
If any one of us is right, we’ll all know to- 
morrow.” 

“‘Well, all any of us has got to judge from, is 
appearances,” said Diadema, “‘and how you can 
twist ’em one way, and us another, stumps 
me!” 

‘‘Perhaps I see more appearances than you 
do,” retorted her mother-in-law. ‘‘Some folks 
mistakes all they see for all there is. I was 
reading a detective story last week. It seems 
there was an awful murder in Schenectady, and 
a mother and two children was found dead in 
one bed, with bullet holes in their heads. The 
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husband was away on business, and there was 
n't any near neighbors to hear her screech. 
Well, the detectives come from far and from 
near, and begun to work up the case. One of 
‘em thought ’t was the husband, — though he 
set such store by his wife he went ravin’ crazy 
when he heard she was dead,—one of ‘em 
laid it on the children, — though they was both 
under six years old; and one decided it was 
suicide, — though the woman was a church 
member and did n’t know how to fire a gun off, 
besides. And then there come along a detec- 
tive younger and smarter than all the rest, and 
says he, ‘If all you bats have seen everything 
you can see, I guess I'll take a look round,’ says 
he. Sure enough, there was a rug with ‘Wel- 
come’ on it layin’ in front of the washstand, 
and when he turned it up he found an elegant 
diamond stud with a man’s full name and ad- 
dress on the gold part. He took a train and 
went right to the man’s house. He was so taken 
by surprise (he had n’t missed the stud, for he 
had a full set of ’em) that he owned right up 
and confessed the murder.” 

“T don’t see as that’s got anything to do 
with this case,”’ said Diadema. 

“It’s got this much to do with it,” replied 
old Mrs. Bascom, “‘that perhaps you've looked 
all round the room and seen everything you 
had eyes to see, and perhaps I’ve had wit 
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enough to turn up the rug in front o’ the wash- 
stand.” 

“Whoever he marries now, Mis’ Bascom ’ll 
have to say ’t was the one she meant,” laughed 
the Widow Buzzell. 

“I never was caught cheatin’ yet, and if I 
live till Saturday I shall be seventy-one years 
old,” said the old lady with some heat. ‘Hand 
me Jot’s lead pencil, Diademy, and that old 
envelope on the winder sill. I’ll write the name 
I think of, and shut it up in the old Bible. My 
hand’s so stiff to-day I can’t hardly move it, 
but I guess I can make it plain enough to satisfy 
you.” 

“That’s fair’n’ square,” said Hannah Sophia, 
“and for my part I hope it ain’t Eunice, 
for I like her too well. What they’re goin’ 
to live on is more’n I can see. Add nothin’ to 
nothin’ ’n’ you git nothin’,— that’s areth- 
metic! He ain’t hed a cent o’ ready money 
sence he failed up four years ago, ’thout it was 
that hundred dollars that fell to him from his 
wife’s aunt. Eunice ’il hev her hands full this 
winter, I guess, with them three hearty children, 
’n’ him all wheezed up with phthisic from 
October to April!. .. Who’s that comin’ down 
Tory Hill? It’s Rube’s horse ’n’ Rube’s wagon, 
but it don’t look like Rube.” 

“Ves, it’s Rube; but he’s got a new Panama 
hat, ’n’ he’s hed his linen duster washed,” said 
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old Mrs. Bascom. ... “‘Now, do you mean to 
tell me that that woman with a stuck-up hat on 
is Eunice Emery? It ain’t, ’n’ that green para- 
sol don’t belong to this village. He’s drivin’ 
her into his yard!... Just as I s’posed, it’s 
that little, smirkin’, worthless school-teacher up 
to the Mills. — Don’t break my neck, Dia- 
demy; can’t you see out the other winder? — 
Yes, he’s helpin’ her out, ’n’ showin’ her in. He 
can’t ’a’ ben married more ’n ten minutes, for 
he’s goin’ clear up the steps to open the door for 
her!” 

‘“Wait ’n’ see if he takes his horse out,”’ said 
Hannah Sophia. ‘‘Mebbe he’ll drive her back 
in a few minutes. ... No, he’s onhitched!... 
There, he’s hangin’ up the head-stall!”’ 

“I’ve ben up in the attic chamber,” called 
the Widow Buzzell, as she descended the stairs; 
‘she’s pulled up the curtains, and took off her 
hat right in front o’ the winder, ’s bold asa 
brass kettle! She’s come to stay! Ain’t that 
Rube Hobson all over, —to bring another 
woman int’ this village ’stid 0’ weedin’ one of 
"em out as he’d oughter. He ain’t got any more 
public sperit than a— hedgehog, ’n’ never 
had!” 

Almira drew on her mitts excitedly, tied on 
her shaker, and started for the door. 

‘“‘T’m goin’ over to Eunice’s, ” she said, ‘‘and 
I’m goin’ to take my bottle of camphire. I 
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should n’t wonder a mite if I found her in a 
dead faint on the kitchen floor. Nobody need 
tell me she wa’n’t buildin’ hopes.”’ 

“T’ll go with you,” said the Widow Buzzell. 
“I'd like to see with my own eyes how she takes 
it, ’n’ it’ll be too late to tell if I wait till after 
supper. If she’d ben more open with me ’n’ 
ever asked for my advice, I could ’a’ told her it 
wa’n’t the first time Rube Hobson has played 
that trick.’ 

“T’d come too if ’t wa’n’t for milkin’, but Jot 
ain’t home from the Center, and I’ve got to do 
his chores; come in as you go along back, will 
you?” asked Diadema. 

Hannah Sophia remained behind, promising 
to meet them at the post-office and hear the 
news. As the two women walked down the hill 
she drew the old envelope from the Bible and 
read the wavering words scrawled upon it in 
old Mrs. Bascom’s rheumatic and uncertain 


hand, — 
the Milikins Mills teecher. 


“Well, Lucindy, you do make good use 0’ 
your winder,’”’ she exclaimed “but how you 
pitched on anything so onlikely as her is mor’n 
I can see.” 

“Just because ’t was onlikely. A man’s a 
- great sight likelier to do an onlikely thing than 
he is a likely one, when it comes to marryin’. 
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In the first place, Rube sent his children to 
school up to the Mills ’stid of to the brick 
schoolhouse, though he had to pay a little some- 
thing to get ’em taken in to another deestrick. 
They used to come down at night with their 
hands full o’ ’ward o’ merit cards. Do you 
s’pose I thought they got ’em for good behavior, 
or for knowin’ their lessons? Then Aunt Hitty 
told me some question or other Rube had asked 
examination day. Since when has Rube Hob- 
son ’tended examinations, thinks I. And when 
I see the girl, a red-and-white paper doll that 
would n’t know whether to move the churn- 
dasher up ’n’ down or round ’n’ round, I made 
up my mind that bein’ a man he’d take her for 
certain, and not his next-door neighbor of a 
sensible age and a house ’n’ farm ’n’ cow ’n’ 
buggy!” 

“Sure enough,” agreed Hannah Sophia 
‘though that don’t account for Eunice’s queer 
actions, ’n’ the pa’cels ’n’ the fruit cake.” 

‘‘When I make out a case,’ observed Mrs. 
Bascom modestly, ‘‘I ain’t one to leave weak 
spots in it. If I guess at all, I go all over the 
ground ’n’ stop when I git through. Now, 
sisters or no sisters, Maryabby Emery ain’t 
spoke to Eunice sence she moved to Salem. But 
if Eunice has ben bringin’ pa’cels home, Mary- 
abby must ’a’ paid for what was in ’em; and if 
she’s ben bakin’ fruit cake this hot day, why 
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Maryabby used to be so fond o’ fruit cake her 
folks were afraid she’d have fits ’n’ die. I shall 
be watchin’ here as usual to-morrow mornin’, 
’n’ if Maryabby don’t drive int’ Eunice’s yard 
before noon I won’t brag any more for a year 
to come.” 

Hannah Sophia gazed at old Mrs. Bascom 
with unstinted admiration. ‘‘ You do beat all,’ 
she said; ‘‘and I wish I could stay all night ’n’ 
see how it turns out, but Almiry is just comin’ 
over the bridge, ’n’ I must start ’n’ meet her. 
Good-bye. I’m glad to see you so smart; you 
always look slim, but I guess you’ll tough it 
out ’s long’s the rest of us. I see your log was all 
right, last time I was down side o’ the river.” 

“They say it ’s jest goin’ to break in two in 
the middle, and fall into the river,” cheerfully 
responded Lucinda. ‘‘They say it’s jest hangin’ 
by a thread. Well, that’s what they’ve ben 
sayin’ about me these ten years, ’n’ here I be 
still hangin’! It don’t make no odds, I guess, 
whether it’s a thread or a rope you’re hangin’ 
by, so long as you hang.” 


The next morning, little Mote Hobson, who 
had stayed all night with his uncle in Union, 
was walking home by the side of the river. He 
strolled along, the happy, tousle-headed, bare- 
footed youngster, eyes one moment on the trees 
in the hope of squirrels and birds-nests, the next 
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on the ground in search of the first blueberries. 
As he stooped to pick up a bit of shining quartz 
to add to the collection in his ragged trousers’ 
pockets he glanced across the river and at that 
very instant Lucinda’s log broke gently in twain, 
rolled down the bank, crumbling as it went, and, 
dropping in like a tired child, was carried peace- 
fully along on the river’s breast. 

Mote walked more quickly after that. It was 
quite a feather in his cap to see, with his own 
eyes, the old landmark slip from its accustomed 
place and float down the stream. The other 
boys would miss it and say, “It’s gone!”” He 
would say, “I saw it go!” | 

Grandpa Bascom was standing at the top of 
the hill. His white locks were uncovered, and 
he was in his shirt-sleeves. Baby Jot, as usual, 
held fast by his shaking hand, for they loved 
each other, these two. The cruel stroke of the 
sun that had blurred the old man’s brain had 
spared a blessed something in him that won the 
healing love of children. 

“‘How d’ ye, Mote?” he piped in his feeble 
voice. ‘‘They say Lucindy’s dead.... Jot 
says she is, ’n’ Diademy says she is, ’n’ I guess 
she is.... It’s a dretful thick year for fol’age; 

.. some o’ the maples looks like balls in the 
air.” 

Mote looked in at the window. The neigh- 
bors were hurrying to and fro. Diadema sat 
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with her calico apron up to her face, sobbing; 
and for the first morning in thirty years, old 
Mrs. Bascom’s high-backed rocker was empty, 
and there was no one sitting in the village 
watch-tower. 
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TOM O°’ THE BLUEB’RY 
PLAINS 


HE sky is a shadowless blue; the noon- 

day sun glows fiercely; a cloud of dust 
rises from the burning road whenever the hot 
breeze stirs the air, or whenever a farm wagon 
creaks along, its wheels sinking into the deep 
sand. 

In the distance, where the green of the earth 
joins the blue of the sky, gleams the silver line 
of a river. 

As far as the eye can reach, the ground is 
covered with blueberry bushes; red leaves peep- 
ing among green ones; bloom of blue fruit hang- 
ing in full warm clusters, — spheres of velvet 
mellowed by summer sun, moistened with 
crystal dew, spiced with fragrance of woods. 

In among the blueberry bushes grow huckle- 
berries, ‘‘choky pears,” and blacksnaps. 

Gnarled oaks and stunted pines lift them- 
selves out of the wilderness of shrubs. They 
look dwarfed and gloomy, as if Nature had 
been an untender mother, and denied them 
proper nourishment. 

The road is a little-traveled one, and furrows 
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of feathery grasses grow between the long, hot, 
sandy stretches of the wheel-ruts. 

The first goldenrod gleams among the loose 
stones at the foot of the alder bushes. Whole 
families of pale butterflies, just out of their long 
sleep, perch on the brilliant stalks and tilter up 
and down in the sunshine. 

Straggling processions of woolly brown cater- 
pillars wend their way in the short grass by the 
wayside, where the wild carrot and the purple 
bull-thistle are coming into bloom. 

The song of birds is seldom heard, and the 
blueberry plains are given over to silence save 
for the buzzing of gorged flies, the humming of 
bees, and the chirping of crickets that stir the 
drowsy air when the summer begins to wane. 

It is so still that the shuffle-shuffle of a foot- 
step can be heard in the distance, the tinkle of 
a tin pail swinging musically to and fro, the 
swish of an alder switch cropping the heads of 
the roadside weeds. All at once a voice breaks 
the stillness. Is it a child’s, a woman’s, or a 
man’s? Neither, yet all three. 

I’d much d’ruth-er walk in the bloom-in’ gy-ar-ding, 

An’ hear the whis-sle of the jol-ly : 

swain. 
Everybody knows the song, and everybody 
knows the cracked voice. The master of this 
bit of silent wilderness is coming home: it is 
Tom o’ the blueb’ry plains. 
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He is more than common tall, with a sandy 
beard, and a mop of tangled hair straggling be- 
neath his torn straw hat. A square of wet calico 
drips from under the back of the hat. His 
gingham shirt is open at the throat, showing his 
tanned neck and chest. Warm as it is, he wears 
portions of at least three coats on his back. His 
high boots, split in foot and leg, are mended and 
spliced and laced and tied on with bits of shingle 
rope. He carries a small tin pail of molasses. 
It has a bail of rope, and a battered cover with 
a knob of sticky newspaper. Over one shoulder, 
suspended on a crooked branch, hangs a bundle 
of basket stuff, — split willow withes and the 
like; over the other swings a decrepit, bottom- 
less, three-legged chair. 

I call him the master of the plains, but in 
faith he had no legal claim to the title. If he 
owned a habitation or had established a home 
on any spot in the universe, it was because no 
man envied him what he chose, and no man 
grudged him what he took; for Tom was one of ° 
God’s fools, a foot-loose pilgrim in this world 
of ours, a poor addle-pated, simple-minded, 
harmless creature,— in village parlance, a 
“softy.” 

Mother or father, sister or brother, he had 
none, nor ever had, so far as any one knew; 
but how should people who had to work from 
sun-up to candlelight to get the better of the 
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climate have leisure to discover whether or no 
Blueb’ry Tom had any kin? 

At some period in an almost forgotten past 
there had been a house on Tom’s particular 
patch of the plains. It had long since tumbled 
into ruins and served for firewood, and even the 
chimney bricks had disappeared one by one, as 
the monotonous seasons came and went. 

Tom had settled himself in an old tool-shop, 
corn-house, or rude out-building of some sort 
that had belonged to the ruined cottage. Here 
he had set up his household gods; and since no 
one else had ever wanted a home in this dreary 
tangle of berry bushes, where the only shade 
came from stunted pines that flung shriveled 
arms to the sky and dropped dead cones to the 
sterile earth, here he remained unmolested. 

In the lower part of the hut he kept his basket 
stuff and his collection of two-legged and three- 
legged chairs. In the course of evolution they 
never sprouted another leg, those chairs; as 
they were given to him, so they remained. The 
upper floor served for his living-room, and was 
reached by a ladder from the ground, for there 
was no stairway inside. 

No one had ever been in the little upper 
chamber. When a passer-by chanced to be- 
think him that Tom’s hermitage was close at 
hand, ‘he sometimes turned in his team by a 
certain clump of white birches and drove nearer 
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to the house, intending to remind Tom that 
there was a chair to willow-bottom the next 
time he came to the village. But at the noise of 
the wheels Tom drew in his ladder; and when 
the visitor alighted and came within sight, it 
was to find the inhospitable host standing in 
the opening of the second-story window, a 
quaint figure framed in green branches, the 
ladder behind him, and on his face a kind of 
impenetrable dignity, as he shook his head and 
said, ‘‘Tom ain’t ter hum; Tom’s gone to 
Bonny Eagle.” 

There was something impressive about this 
way of repelling callers; it was as effectual as a 
door slammed in the face, and yet there was a 
sort of mendacious courtesy about it. No one 
ever cared to go further; and indeed there was 
no mystery to tempt the curious, and no spoil 
to attract the mischievous or malicious. Any 
one could see, without entering, the straw bed 
in the far corner, the beams piled deep with red 
and white oak acorns, the strings of dried 
apples and bunches of everlastings hanging 
from the rafters, and the half-finished baskets 
filled with blown bird’s eggs, pine cones, and 
pebbles. 

No home in the village was better loved than 
Tom’s retreat in the blueberry plains. When- 
ever he approached it, after a long day’s tramp, 
when he caught the first sight of the white 
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birches that marked the gateway to his estate 
and showed him where to turn off the public 
road into his own private grounds, he smiled a 
broader smile than usual, and broke into his 
well-known song: — 

I’d much d’ruth-er walk in the bloom-in’ gy-ar-ding, 

An’ hear the whis-sle of the jol-ly 

™“swain. 
Poor Tom could never catch the last note. He 
had sung the song for more than forty years, 
but the memory of this tone was so blurred, and 
his cherished ideal of it so high (or so low, 
rather), that he never managed to reach it. 

Oh, if only summer were eternal! Who could 
wish a better supper than ripe berries and 
molasses? Nor was there need of sleeping under 
roof nor of lighting candle to grope his way to 
pallet of straw, when he might have the blue 
vault of heaven arching over him, and all God’s 
stars for lamps, and for a bed a horse blanket 
stretched over an elastic couch of pine needles. 
There were two gaunt pines that had been drop- 
ping their polished spills for centuries, perhaps, 
silently adding, year by year, another layer of 
aromatic springiness to poor Tom’s bed. Fling- 
ing his tired body on this grateful couch, bury- 
ing his head in the crushed sweet fern of his 
pillow with one deep-drawn sigh of pleasure, — 
there, haunted by no past and harassed by no 
future, slept God’s fool as sweetly as a child. 
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Yes, if only summer were eternal, and youth 
as well. 

But when the blueberries had ripened sum- 
mer after summer, and the gaunt pine-trees had 
gone on for many years weaving poor Tom’s 
mattress, there came a change in the aspect of 
things. He still made his way to the village, 
seeking chairs to mend; but he was even more 
unkempt than of old, his tall figure was bent, 
and his fingers trembled as he wove the willow 
strands in and out, and over and under. 

There was little work to do, moreover, for 
the village had altogether retired from business, 
and was no longer in competition with its 
neighbors: the dam was torn away, the saw- 
mills were pulled down; husbands and fathers 
were laid in the churchyard, sons and brothers 
and lovers had gone West, and mothers and 
widows and spinsters stayed on, each in her 
quiet house alone. “’T ain’t no hardship when 
you get used to it,” said the Widow Buzzell. 
‘“‘Land sakes! a lantern’s’s good ’s a man any 
time, if you only think so, ’n’ ’t ain’t so much 
trouble to keep it filled up!” 

But Tom still sold a basket occasionally, and 
the children always gathered about him for the 
sake of hearing him repeat his well-worn formu- 
la, — ‘‘Tom allers puts two handles on baskets: 
one to take ’em up by, one to set ’em down by.” 
This was said with a beaming smile and a wise 
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shake of the head, as if he were announcing a 
great discovery to an expectant world. And 
then he would lay down his burden of basket 
stuff, and, sitting under an apple-tree in some- 
body’s side yard, begin his task of willow- 
bottoming an old chair. It was a pretty sight 
enough, if one could keep back the tears, — the 
kindly, simple fellow with the circle of children 
about his knees. Never a village fool without a 
troop of babies at his heels. They love him, too, 
till we teach them to mock. 
When he was younger, he would sing, — 


Rock-a-by, baby, on the treetop, — 


and dance the while, swinging his unfinished 
basket to and fro for a cradle. He was too stiff 
in the joints for dancing nowadays, but he still 
sang the ‘‘bloomin’ gy-ar-ding”’ whenever they 
asked him, particularly if some apple-cheeked 
little maid would say, ‘‘Please, Tom!’ He al- 
ways laughed then, and, patting the child’s 
hand, said, ‘‘Pooty gal,— got eyes!’ The 
youngsters danced with glee at this meaning- 
less phrase, just as their mothers had danced 
years before when it was said to them. 
Summer waned. In the moist places the 
gentian uncurled its blue fringes; purple asters 
and gay Joe Pye waved their colors by the 
roadside; tall primroses put their yellow bon- 
nets on, and peeped over the brooks to see 
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themselves; and the dusty pods of the milk- 
weed were bursting with their silky fluffs, the 
spinning of the long summer. Autumn began 
to paint the maples red and the elms yellow, for 
the early days of September brought a frost. 
Some one remarked at the village store that old 
Blueb’ry Tom must not be suffered to stay on 
the plains another winter, now that he was 
getting so feeble, — not if the ‘‘seleckmen”’ 
had to root him out and take him to the poor- 
farm. He would surely starve or freeze, and his 
death would be laid at their door. 

Tom was interviewed. Persuasion, logic, sharp 
words, all failed to move him one jot or tittle. 
He stood in his castle door, with the ladder be- 
hind him, smiling, always smiling (none but the 
fool smiles always, nor always weeps), and 
saying to all visitors, ‘‘Tom ain’t ter hum; 
Tom’s gone to Bonny Eagle; Tom don’ want to 
go to the poor-farm.”’ 

November came in surly. 

The cheerful stir and bustle of the harvest 
were over, the corn was shocked, the apples and 
pumpkins were gathered into barns. The prob- 
lem of Tom’s future was finally laid before the 
selectmen; and since the poor fellow’s mild ob- 
stinacy had defeated all attempts to conquer it, 
the sheriff took the matter in hand. 

The blueberry plains looked bleak and bare 
enough now. It had rained incessantly for days, 
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growing ever colder and colder as it rained. The 
sun came out at last, but it shone in a wintry 
sort of way, — like a duty smile, — as if light, 
not heat, were its object. A keen wind blew the 
dead leaves hither and thither in a wild dance 
that had no merriment in it. A blackbird flew 
under an old barrel by the wayside, and, ruffling 
himself into a ball, remarked despondently that 
feathers were no sort of protection in this kind 
of climate. A snowbird, flying by, glanced in at 
the barrel, and observed that anybody who 
minded a little breeze like that had better join 
the woodcocks, who were leaving for the South 
by the night express. 

The blueberry bushes were stripped bare of 
green. The stunted pines and somber hem- 
locks looked in tone with the landscape now; 
where all was dreary they did not seem amiss. 

“*Je-whilikins!"’ exclaimed the sheriff as he 
drew up his coat collar. ““A madhouse is the 
place for the man who wants to live ou'doors in 
the winter time; the poor-farm is too good for 
him.” 

But Tom was used to privation, and even to 
suffering. “‘Ou’doors’’ was the only home he 
knew, and with all its rigors he loved it. He 
looked over the barren plains, knowing, in a 
dull sort of way, that they would shortly be 
covered with snow; but he had three coats, two 
of them with sleeves, and the crunch-crunch of 
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the snow under his tread was music to his ears. 
Then, too, there were a few hospitable firesides 
where he could always warm himself; and the 
winter would soon be over, the birds would 
come again, — new birds, singing the old songs, 
— the sap would mount in the trees, the buds 
swell on the blueberry bushes, and the young 
ivory leaves push their ruddy tips through the 
soitening ground. The plains were fatherland 
and mother-country, home and kindred, to 
Tom. He loved the earth that nourished him, 
and he saw through all the seeming death in 
nature the eternal miracle of the resurrection. 
To him winter was never cruel. He looked 
underneath her white mantle, saw the infant 
spring hidden in her warm bosom, and was 
content to wait. Content to wait? Content to 
starve, content to freeze, if only he need not be 
carried into captivity. 

The poor-farm was not a bad place, either, 
if only Tom had been a reasonable being. To 
be sure, when Hannah Sophia Palmer asked old 
Mrs. Pinkham how she liked it, she answered, 
with a patient sigh, that “her ’n’ Mr. Pinkham 
hed lived there goin’ on nine year, workin’ their 
fingers to the bone, ’most, ’n’ yet they had n’t 
been able to lay up a cent!” If this peculiarity 
of administration was its worst feature, it was 
certainly one that would have had no terrors 
for Tom o’ the blueb’ry plains. Terrors of some 
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sort, nevertheless, the poor-farm had for him; 
and when the sheriff's party turned in by the 
clump of white birches and approached the 
cabin, they found that fear had made the simple 
wise. Tom had provisioned the little upper 
chamber, and, in place of the piece of sacking 
that usually served him for a door in winter, he 
had woven a defense of willow. In fine, he had 
taken all his basket stuff, and, treating the 
opening through which he entered and left his 
home precisely as if it were a bottomless chair, 
he had filled it in solidly, weaving to and fro, 
by night as well as by day, till he felt, poor fool, 
as safely intrenched as if he were in the heart of 
a fortress. 

The sheriff tied his horse to a tree, and Rube 
Hobson and Pitt Packard got out of the double 
wagon. Two men laughed when they saw the 
pathetic defense, but the other shut his lips to- 
gether and caught his breath. (He had been 
born on a poor-farm, but no one knew it at 
Pleasant River.) They called Tom’s name re- 
peatedly, but no other sound broke the silence 
of the plains save the rustling of the wind 
among the dead leaves. 

““Numb-head!”’ muttered the sheriff, pound- 
ing on the side of the cabin with his whip- 
stock. ‘‘Come out and show yourself! We 
know you’re in there, and it’s no use hiding!”’ 

At last, in response to a deafening blow from 
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Rube Hobson’s hard fist, there came the an- 
swering note of a weak, despairing voice. 

“Tom ain’t ter hum,’ it said; ‘‘Tom’s gone 
to Bonny Eagle.” 

“That’s all right!”’ guffawed the men; “but 
you’ve got to go some more, and go a diff’rent 
way. It ain’t no use fer you to hold back; we’ve 
got a ladder, and by Jiminy! you go with us 
this time!” 

The ladder was put against the side of the 
hut, and Pitt Packard climbed up, took his 
jack-knife, slit the woven door from top to 
bottom, and turned back the flap. 

The men could see the inside of the chamber 
now. They were humorous persons, who could 
strain a joke to the snapping point, but they 
felt, at last, that there was nothing especially 
amusing in the situation. —Tom was huddled in 
a heap on the straw bed in the far corner. The 
vacant smile had fled from his face, and he 
looked, for the first time in his life, quite dis- 
traught. 

‘“‘Come along, Tom,” said the sheriff kindly; 
“‘we’re going to take you where you can sleep 
in a bed, and have three meals a day.” 


I’d much d’ruth-er walk in the bloom-in’ gy-ar-ding, 


sang Tom quaveringly, as he hid his head in 
a paroxysm of fear. 
“Well, there ain’t no bloomin’ gardings to 
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walk in jest now, so come along and be peace- 
able.” 

““Tom don’ want to go to the poor-farm,”’ he 
wailed piteously. 

But there was no alternative. They dragged 
him off the bed and down the ladder as gently 
as possible; then Rube Hobson held him on the 
back seat of the wagon, while the sheriff un- 
hitched the horse. As they were on the point 
of starting, the captive began to wail and 
struggle more than ever, the burden of. his 
plaint being a wild and tremulous plea for his 
pail of molasses. 

“Dry up, old softy, or I’ll put the buggy 
robe over your head!”’ muttered Rube Hobson, 
who had not had much patience when he 
started on the trip, and had lost it all by this 
time. 

“‘By thunder! he shall hev his molasses, if 
he thinks he wants it!’’ said Pitt Packard, and 
he ran up the ladder and brought it down, 
comforting the shivering creature thus, for he 
lapsed into a submissive silence that lasted until 
the unwelcome journey was over. 

Tom remained at the poorhouse precisely 
twelve hours. It did not enter the minds of the 
authorities that any one so fortunate as to be 
admitted into that happy haven would decline 
to stay there. The unwilling guest disappeared 
early on the morrow of his arrival, and, after 
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some search, they followed him to the old spot. 
He had climbed into his beloved retreat, and, 
having learned nothing from experience, had 
mended the willow door as best he could, and 
laid him down in peace. They dragged him out 
again, and this time more impatiently; for it 
Was exasperating to see a man (even if he were 
a fool) fight against a bed and three meals a 
day. 

The second attempt was little more success- 
ful than the first. As a place of residence, the 
poor-farm did not seem any more desirable or 
attractive on near acquaintance than it did at 
long range. —Tom remained a week, because he 
was kept in close confinement; but when they 
judged that he was weaned from his old home, 
they loosed his bonds, and — back to the plains 
he sped, like an arrow shot from the bow, or like 
a bit of iron leaping to the magnet. 

What should be done with him? 

Public opinion was divided. Some people 
declared that the village had done its duty, and 
if the ‘‘dog-goned lunk-head”’ wanted to starve 
and freeze, it was his funeral, not theirs. Others 
thought that the community had no resource 
but to bear the responsibility of its irresponsible 
children, however troublesome they might be. 
There was entire unanimity of view so far as 
the main issues were concerned. It was agreed 
that nobody at the poor-farm had leisure to 
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stand guard over Tom night and day, and that 
the sheriff could not be expected to spend his 
time forcing him out of his hut on the blueberry 
plains. } 

There was but one more expedient to be 
tried, a very simple and ingenious but radical 
and comprehensive one, which, in Rube Hob- 
son’s opinion, would strike at the root of the 
matter. 

Tom had fled from captivity for the third 
time. 

He had stolen out at daybreak, and, by an 
unexpected stroke of fortune, the molasses pail 
was hanging on a nail by the shed door. The 
remains of a battered old bushel basket lay on 
the wood-pile: bottom it had none, nor handles; 
rotundity of side had long since disappeared, 
and none but its maker would have known it 
for a basket. Tom caught it up in his flight, 
and, seizing the first crooked stick that offered, 
he slung the dear familiar burden over his 
shoulder and started off on a jog-trot. 

Heaven, how happy he was! It was the rosy 
dawn of an Indian summer day, —a warm 
jewel of a day, dropped into the bleak world of 
yesterday without a hint of beneficent inten- 
tion; one of those enchanting weather surprises 
with which Dame Nature reconciles us to her 
stern New England rule. 

The joy that comes of freedom, and the 
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freedom that comes of joy, unbent the old 
man’s stiffened joints. He renewed his youth 
at every mile. He ran like a lapwing. When 
his feet first struck the sandy soil of the plains, 
he broke into the old song of the ‘‘bloom-in’ 
gy-ar-ding”’ and the ‘‘jolly swain,” and in the 
marvelous mental and spiritual exhilaration 
born of the supreme moment he almost grasped 
that impossible last note. His heart could 
hardly hold its burden of rapture when he 
caught the well-known gleam of the white 
birches. He turned into the familiar path, boy’s 
blood thumping in old man’s veins. The past 
week had been a dreadful dream. A few steps 
more and he would be within sight, within 
touch, of home, — home at last! No— what 
was wrong? He must have gone beyond it, in 
his reckless haste! Strange that he could have 
forgotten the beloved spot! Can lover mistake 
the way to sweetheart’s window? Can child 
lose the path to mother’s knee? 

He turned, —ran hither and thither, like 
one distraught. A nameless dread flitted 
through his dull mind, chilling his warm blood, 
paralyzing the activity of the moment before. 
At last, with a sob like that of a frightened child 
who flies from some imagined evil lurking in 
darkness, he darted back to the white birches 
and started anew. This time he trusted to 
blind instinct; his feet knew the path, and, left 
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to themselves, they took him through the 
tangle of dry bushes straight to his — 

It had vanished! 

Nothing but ashes remained to mark the 
spot, — nothing but ashes! And these, ere many 
days, the autumn winds would scatter, and the 
leafless branches on which they fell would shake 
them off lightly, never dreaming that they hid 
the soul of a home. Nothing but ashes. 

Poor Tom o’ the blueb’ry plains! 


THE NOONING TREE 


HE giant elm stood in the center of the 

squire’s fair green meadows, and was 
known to all the country round about as the 
‘“‘Bean ellum.” The other trees had seemingly 
retired to a respectful distance, as if they were 
not worthy of closer intimacy; and so it stood 
alone, king of the meadow, monarch of the 
village. 

It shot from the ground for a space, straight, 
strong, and superb, and then burst into nine 
splendid branches, each a tree in itself, all grow- 
ing symmetrically from the parent trunk, and 
casting a grateful shadow under which all the 
inhabitants of the tiny village might have 
gathered. 

It was not alone its size, its beauty, its sym- 
metry, its density of foliage, that made it the 
glory of the neighborhood, but the low growth 
of its branches and the extraordinary breadth 
of its shade. Passers-by from the adjacent 
towns were wont to hitch their teams by the 
wayside, crawl through the stump fence and 
walk across the fields, for a nearer view of its 
magnificence. One man, indeed, was known to 
drive by the tree every day during the summer, 
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and lift his hat to it, respectfully, each time he 
passed; but he was a poet and his intellect was 
not greatly esteemed in the village. 

The elm was almost as beautiful in one season 
as in another. In the spring it rose from moist 
fields and mellow ploughed ground, its tiny 
brown leaf buds bursting with pride at the 
thought of the loveliness coiled up inside. In 
summer it stood in the midst of a waving 
garden of buttercups and whiteweed, a tower- 
ing mass of verdant leafage, a shelter from the 
sun and a refuge from the storm; a cool, splen- 
did, hospitable dome, under which the weary 
farmer might fling himself, and gaze upward 
as into the heights and depths of an emerald 
heaven. As for the birds, they made it a fash- 
ionable summer resort, the most commodious 
and attractive in the whole country; with no 
limit to the accommodations for those of a 
gregarious turn of mind, liking the advantages 
of select society combined with country air. In 
the autumn it held its own; for when the other 
elms changed their green to duller tints, the 
nooning tree put on a gown of yellow, and stood 
out against the far background of somber pine 
woods a brilliant mass of gold and brown. In 
winter, when there was no longer dun of up- 
turned sod, nor waving daisy gardens, nor 
ruddy autumn grasses, it rose above the daz- 
zling snow crust, lifting its bare, shapely 
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branches in sober elegance and dignity, and 
seeming to say, ‘‘Do not pity me; I have been, 
and, please God, I shall be!”’ 

Whenever the weather was sufficiently mild, 
it was used as a ‘‘nooning’”’ tree by all the men 
at work in the surrounding fields; but it wasin 
haying time that it became the favorite lunch- 
ing and “‘bangeing” place for Squire Bean’s 
hands and those of Miss Vilda Cummins, who 
owned the adjoining farm. The men congre- 
gated under the spreading branches at twelve 
o’ the clock, and spent the noon hour there, 
eating and “‘swapping”’ stories, as they were 
doing to-day. 

Each had a tin pail, and each consumed a 
quantity of “‘flour food” that kept the house- 
wives busy at the cook stove from morning till 
night. A glance at Pitt Packard’s luncheon, 
for instance, might suffice as an illustration, for, 
as Jabe Slocum said, ‘‘ Pitt took after both his 
parents: one et a good deal, ’n’ the other a good 
while.”’ His pail contained four doughnuts, a 
quarter section of pie, six buttermilk biscuits, 
six ginger cookies, a baked cup custard, and a 
quart of cold coffee. This quantity was a trifle 
unusual, but every man in the group was lined 
throughout with pie, cemented with buttermilk 
bread, and riveted with doughnuts. 

Jabe Slocum and Brad Gibson lay extended 
slouchingly, their cowhide boots turned up to 
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the sky; Dave Milliken, Steve Webster, and 
the others leaned back against the tree-trunk, 
smoking clay pipes, or hugging their knees and 
chewing blades of grass reflectively. 

One man sat apart from the rest, gloomily 
puffing rings of smoke into the air. After a while 
he lay down in the grass with his head buried in 
his hat, sleeping to all appearances, while the 
others talked and laughed; for he had no stories, 
though he put in an absent-minded word or two 
when he was directly addressed. This was the 
man from Tennessee, Matt Henderson, dubbed 
‘“‘Dixie” for short. He was a giant fellow, — 
a ‘‘great gormin’ critter,” Samantha Ann 
Milliken called him; but if he had held up his 
head and straightened his broad shoulders, he 
would have been thought a man of splendid 
presence. 

He seemed a being from another sphere in- 
stead of from another section of the country. 
It was not alone the olive tint of the skin, the 
mass of wavy dark hair tossed back from a high 
forehead, the somber eyes, and the sad mouth, 
— a mouth that had never grown into laughing 
curves through telling Yankee jokes, — it was 
not these that gave him what the boys called 
a “‘kind of a downcasted look.’’ The man from 
Tennessee had something more than a melan- 
choly temperament; he had, or physiognomy 
was a lie, a sorrow tugging at his heart. 
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‘I’m goin’ to doze a spell,’’ drawled Jabe 
Slocum, pulling his straw hat over his eyes. 
“T’ve got to renew my. strength like the 
eagle’s, ’f I’m goin’ to walk to the circus this 
afternoon. Wake me up, boys, when you think 
I’d ought to sling that scythe some more, for if 
I hevit on my mind I can’t git a wink o’ sleep.” 

This was apparently a witticism; at any rate, 
it elicited roars of laughter. 

“It’s one o’ Jabe’s useless days; he takes 
*em from his great-aunt Lyddy,” said David 
Milliken. 

“You jest dry up, Dave. Ef it took meas long 
to git to workin’ as it did you to git a wife, I 
bate this hay would n’t git mowed down till 
crack o’ doom. Gorry! ain’t this a tree! I tell 
you, the sun ’n’ the airth, the dew ’n’ the show- 
ers, ’n’ the Lord God o’ creation jest took holt 
’n’ worked together on this tree, ’n’ no mis- 
take!” 

“You’re right, Jabe.’’ (This from Steve 
Webster, who was absently cutting a D in the 
bark. He was always cutting D’s these days.) 
“This ellum can’t be beat in the State o’ Maine, 
nor no other state. My brother that lives in 
California says that the big redwoods, big as 
they air, don’t throw no sech shade, nor ain’t so 
han’some, ’specially in the fall o’ the year, as 
our State o’ Maine trees; ‘assiduous trees,’ he 
called ’em.”’ 
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“Assidyus trees? Why don’t you talk 
United States while you’re about it, ’n’ not fire 
yer long-range words round here? Assidyus / 
What does it mean, anyhow?” 

““Can’t prove it by me. That’s what he called 
’em, ’n’ I never forgot it.”’ 

“ Assidyus — assidyus — it don’t sound as if 
it meant nothin’, to me.” 

‘* Assiduous’ means ‘busy,’”’ said the man 
from Tennessee, who had suddenly waked from 
a brown study, and dropped off into another 
as soon as he had given the definition. 

“Busy, does it? Wall, I guess we ain’t no 
better off now ’n we ever was. One tree’s 
bout ’s busy as another, as fur ’s I can see.” 

“Wall, there is a kind of a meanin’ in it to 
me, but it’s turrible far fetched,” remarked 
Jabez Slocum, rather sleepily. ‘‘You see, our 
ellums and maples ’n’ all them trees spends 
part o’ the year in buddin’ ’n’ gittin’ out their 
leaves ’n’ hangin’ ’em all over the branches; ’n’ 
then, no sooner air they full grown than they 
hev to begin colorin’ of ’em red or yeller or 
brown, ’n’ then shakin’ of ’em off; ’n’ this is all 
extry, you might say, to their every-day chores 
o’ growin’ ’n’ cirkerlatin’ sap, ’n’ spreadin’ ’n’ 
thickenin’ ’n’ shovin’ out limbs, ’n’ one thing 
’n’ ’nother; ’n’ it stan’s to reason that the firs 
’n’ hemlocks ’n’ them California redwoods, that 
keeps their clo’es on right through the year, 
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can’t be so busy as them that keeps a-dressin’ 
’n’ ondressin’ all the time.”’ 

“T guess you’re ’bout right,” allowed Steve, 
“but I should n’t never ’a’ thought of it in the 
world. What yer takin’ out o’ that bottle, Jabe? 
I thought you was a temperance man.”’ 

““T guess he’s like the feller over to Sha- 
dagee schoolhouse, that said he was in favor 
o’ the law, but agin its enforcement!”’ laughed 
Pitt Packard. 

“TI ain’t breakin’ no law; this is yarb bit- 
ters,’’ Jabe answered, with a pull at the bottle. 

“‘Tt’s to cirkerlate his blood,” said Ob Tar- 
box; ‘‘he’s too dog-goned lazy to cirkerlate it 
himself.”’ 

“T’m takin’ it fer what ails me,” said Jabe 
oracularly; ‘‘the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, ’n’ it’s a wise child that knows its own 
complaints ’thout goin’ to a doctor.” 

‘“‘Ain’t yer scared fer fear it’ll start yer 
growth, Laigs?” asked little Brad Gibson, 
looking at Jabe’s tremendous length of limb 
and foot. ‘“‘Say, how do yer git them feet o’ 
yourn uphill? Do yer start one ahead, ’n’ side- 
track the other?”’ 
| The tree rang with the laughter evoked by 
this sally, but the man from Tennessee never 
smiled. 

Jabe Slocum’s imperturbable good humor was 
not shaken in the very least by these personal 
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remarks. ‘“‘If I thought ’t was a good growin’ 
medicine, I’d recommend it to your folks, Brad,’ 
he replied cheerfully. ‘‘ Your mother says you 
boys air all so short that when you’re diggin’ 
potatoes, yer can’t see her shake the dinner rag 
’thout gittin’ up ’n’ standin’ on the potato hills! 
If I was a sinikitin feller like you, I would n’t 
hector folks that had made out to grow some.” 

“‘Speakin’ o’ growin’,’’ said Steve Webster, 
‘‘who do you guess I seen in Boston, when I was 
workin’ there. That tall Swatkins girl from the 
Duck Pond, the one that married Dan Robin- 
son. It was one Sunday, in the Catholic meetin’ 
house. I’d allers wanted to go to a Catholic 
meetin’, an’ I declare it’s about the solemnest 
one there is. I mistrusted I was goin’ to ever- 
lastin’ly giggle, but I tell yer I was the awedest 
cutter yer ever see. But anyway, the Swatkins 
girl—or Mis’ Robinson, she is now — was 
there as large as life in the next pew to me, 
jabberin’ Latin, pawin’ beads, gettin’ up ’n’ 
kneelin’ down, ’n’ crossin’ herself north, south, 
east, ’n’ west, with the best of ’em. Poor Dan! 
‘Grinnin’ Dan,’ we used to call him. Well, he 
don’t grin nowadays. He never was good for 
much, but he’s hed more ’n his comeuppance!”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter with him? Can’t 
he git work in Boston?” 

“‘Matter? Why, his wife, that I see makin’ 
believe be so dreadful pious in the Catholic 
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meetin’, she’s carried on wuss ’n the Old Driver 
fer two years, ’n’ now she’s up ’n’ left him, — 
gone with a han’somer man.” 

Down on Steve Webster’s hand came Jabe 
Slocum’s immense paw with a grasp that made 
him cringe. 

“What the —” began Steve, when the man 
from Tennessee took up his scythe and slouched 
away from the group by the tree. 

“Did n’t yer know no better ’n that, yer 
thunderin’ fool? Can’t yer see a hole in a grind- 
stun ’thout it’s hung on yer nose?” 

‘““What hev I done?” asked Steve, as if dum- 
founded. 

“‘Done? Where ’ve yer ben, that yer don’t 
know Dixie’s wife ’s left him?” 

“‘Where’ve I ben? Hain’t I ben workin’ in 
Boston fer a year; ’n’ since I come home last 
week, hain’t I ben tendin’ sick folks, so ’t I 
could n’t git outside the dooryard? I never 
seen the man in my life till yesterday, in the 
field, ’n’ I thought he was one o’ them dark- 
skinned Frenchies from Guildford that hed 
come up here fer hayin’.”’ 

““Mebbe I spoke too sharp,” said Jabe 
apologetically; ‘‘but we’ve ben scared to talk 
wives, or even women folks, fer a month o’ 
Sundays, fer fear Dixie ’d up ’n’ tumble on his 
scythe, or do somethin’ crazy. You see it’s this 
way (I ’d ruther talk than work; ’n’ we ain’t 
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workin’ by time to-day, anyway, on account of 
the circus comin’): ‘Bout a year ‘n' a half ago, 
this tall, han’some feller turned up here in 
Pleasant River. He inhailed from down South 
somewheres, but he did n’t like his work there, 
*n’ drifted to New York, *n’ then to Boston; 'n’ 
then he remembered his mother was a State 0’ 
Maine woman, 'n’ he come here to see how he 
liked. We did n’t take no stock in him at first, 
— we never hed one o’ that nigger-tradin’, se- 
cedin’ lot in amongst us, — but he was pleasant 
spoken ’'n’ a square, all-round feller, ’n’ did n't 
git off any secesh nonsense, 'n’ it ended in our 
likin’ him first-rate. Wall, he got work in the 
cannin’ fact’ry over on the Butterfield road, ’n’ 
then he fell in with the Maddoxes. You've 
hearn tell of ’em; they’re relation to Pitt here.” 

‘““T would n't own ’em if I met ’em on Judg- 
ment Bench!" exclaimed Pitt Packard hotly. 
““My stepfather’s second wife married Mis’ 
Maddox’s first husband after he got divorced 
from her, ‘n’ that’s all there is to it; they ain't 
no bloody-kin o' mine, 'n’ I don’t call *em re- 
lation.” 

“Wall, Pitt’s relations or not, they're all 
wuss’n the Old Driver, as yer said "bout Dan 
Robinson’s wife. Dixie went to board there. 
Mis’ Maddox was all out o’ husbands jest then, 
— she'd jest disposed of her fourth, somehow or 
‘nother; she always hed a plenty 'n’ to spare, 
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styles come to Boston Fiddy Maddox would 
hev ’em before sundown; the biggest bustles ’n’ 
the highest hats ’n’ the tightest skirts ’n’ the 
longest tails to ’em; she’d git "em somehow, 
anyhow! Dixie wa’n’t out o’ money when he 
come here, an’ a spell afterwards there was 
more’na thousand dollars fell to him from his 
father’s folks down South. Well, Fiddy made 
that fly, I tell you! Dixie bought a top buggy 
’n’ a sorrel hoss, ’n’ they was on the road most 
o’ the time when he wa’n’t to work; ’n’ when he 
was, she’d go with Lem Simmons, ’n’ Dixie 
none the wiser. Mis’ Maddox was lookin’ up 
a new husband jest then so’t she did n’t inter- 
fere —”’ 

“‘She was the same kind o’ goods, anyhow,” 
interpolated Ob Tarbox. 

“‘Yes, she was one of them women folks that 
air so light-minded you can’t anchor ’em down 
with a sewin’-machine, nor a dishpan, nor a 
husband ’n’ young ones, nor no namable kind 
of a thing; the least wind blows ’em here ’n’ 
blows ’em there, like dandelion puffs. As time 
went on, the widder got herself a beau now ’n’ 
then; but as fast as she hooked ’em, Fiddy 
up ’n’ took ’em away from her. You see she’d 
gethered in most of her husbands afore Fiddy 
was old enough to hev her finger in the pie; but 
she cut her eyeteeth early, Fiddy did, ’n’ there 
wa’n’t no kind of a feller come to set up with 
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the widder but she’d everlastin’ly grab him, if 
she hed any use fer him, ’n’ then there’d be 
Hail Columby, I tell yer. But Dixie, he was’s 
blind’s a bat ’n’ deef’s a post. He could n’t see 
nothin’ but Fiddy, ’n’ he could n’t see her very 
plain.”’ 

“‘He hed warnin’s enough,” put in Pitt 
Packard, though Jabe Slocum never needed 
any assistance in spinning a yarn. 

“Warnin’s! I should think he hed. The 
Seventh Day Baptist minister went so fur as 
to preach at him. ‘The Apostle Paul gin heed,’ 
was the text. ‘Why did he gin heed?’ says he. 
‘Because he heerd. If he had n’t ’a’ heerd, he 
could n’t ’a’ gin heed, ’n’ ’t would n’t ’a’ done 
him no good to ’a’ heerd ’thout he gin heed!’ 
Wall, it helped consid’ble many in the congre- 
gation, ’specially them that was in the habit of 
hearin’ ’n’ heedin’, but it rolled right off Dixie 
like water off a duck’s back. He ’n’ Fiddy was 
seen over to the ballin’ alley to Wareham next 
day, ’n’ they did n’t come back for a week.”’ 

He gin her his hand, 
And he made her his own, — 
sang little Brad Gibson. 

“‘He hed gin her his hand, but no minister nor 
trial-jestice nor eighteen-carat ring nor stificate 
could ’a’ made Fiddy Maddox anybody’s own 
’ceptin’ the devil’s, an’ he would n’t ’a’ married 
her; she’d ’a’ ben too near kin. We’d never 
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’spicioned she’d git’s fur’s marryin’ anybody, 
’n’ she only married Dixie ’cause he told her 
he’d take her to the Wareham House to dinner, 
’n’ to the County Fair afterwards; if any other 
feller hed offered to take her to supper, ’n’ the 
theater on top o’ that, she’d ’a’ married him 
instid.”’ 

“How’d the old woman take it?’’ asked 
Steve. 

‘She disowned her daughter punctilio: in the 
first place, fer runnin’ away ’stid o’ hevin’ a 
church weddin’; ’n’ second place, fer marryin’ 
a pauper (that was what she called him; ’n’ it 
was true, for they’d spent every cent he hed); 
’n’ third place, fer alienatin’ the ’fections of a 
travelin’ baker-man she hed her eye on fer 
herself. He was a kind of a flour-food peddler, 
that used to drive a cart round by Hard 
Scrabble, Moderation, ’n’ Scratch Corner way. 
Miss’ Maddox used to buy all her baked vic- 
tuals of him, ’specially after she found out he 
was a widower beginnin’ to take notice. His cart 
used to stand at her door so long everybody 
on the rout would complain o’ stale bread. But 
bime bye Fiddy begun to set at her winder when 
he druv up, ’n’ bime bye she pinned a blue 
ribbon in her collar. When she done that, Mis’ 
Maddox allers hed to take a back seat. The 
boys used to call it a danger signal. It kind 0’ 
drawed yer ’tention to p’ints ’bout her chin ’n’ 
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mouth ’n’ neck, ’n’ one thing ’n’ ’nother, in a 
way that was cal’lated to snarl up the thoughts 
’o’ perfessors o’ religion ’n’ turn ’em earth- 
ways. There was a spell I hed to say, ‘Remember 
Rhapseny! Remember Rhapseny!’ over to my- 
self whenever Fiddy put on her blue ribbons. 
Wall, as I say, Fiddy set at the winder, the 
baker-man seen the blue ribbons, ’n’ Mis’ 
Maddox’s cake was dough. She put on a red 
ribbon; but land! her neck looked ’s if some- 
body’d gone over it with a harrer! Then she 
stomped round ’n’ slat the dish-rag, but ’t 
wa’n’t nouse. ‘Gracious, mother,’ says Fiddy, 
‘I don’ do nothin’ but set at the winder. The 
sun shines for all.’ ‘You’re right it does,’ says 
Mis’ Maddox, ‘’n’ that’s jest what I complain 
of. I’d like to get a chance to shine on some- 
thing myself.’ 

“But the baker-man kep’ on comin’, though 
when he got to the Maddoxes’ doorsteps he 
could n’t make change for a quarter nor tell pie 
from bread; an’ sure’s you’re born, the very 
day Fiddy went away to be married to Dixie, 
that mornin’ she drawed that everlastin’ num- 
head of a flour-food peddler out into the orchard 
’n’ cut off a lock o’ her hair, ’n’ tied it up with a 
piece o’ her blue ribbon, ’n’ give it to him; an’ 
old Mis’ Bascom says, when he went past her 
house he was gazin’ at it ’n’ kissin’ of it, ’n’ 
his horse meanderin’ one side the road ’n’ the 
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other, ’n’ the door o’ the cart open ’n’ slam- 
min’ to ’n’ fro, ’n’ ginger cookies spillin’ out all 
over the lot. He come back to the Maddoxes 
next mornin’ (’t wa’n’t his day, but his hoss 
could n’t pull one way when Fiddy’s ribbon 
was pullin’ t’other); an’ when he found out 
she’d gone with Dixie, he cussed ’n’ stomped 
’n’ took on like a loontic; an’ when Mis’ 
Maddox hinted she was ready to heal the 
wownds Fiddy’d inflicted, he stomped ’n’ 
cussed wuss ’n’ ever, ’n’ the neighbors say he 
called her a hombly old trollop, an’ fired the 
bread loaves all over the dooryard, he was so 
crazy at bein’ cheated. 

“Wall, to go back to Dixie — I'll be comin’ 
right along, boys.’’ (This to Brad Gibson, who 
was taking his farewell drink of ginger tea 
preparatory to beginning work.) 

“‘T pity you, Steve!’’ exclaimed Brad, be- 
tween deep swallows. ‘If you’d known when 
you was well off, you’d ’a’ stayed in Boston. If 
Jabe hed a story started, he’d talk three days 
after he was dead.”’ 

““Go ‘long; leave me be! Wall, as I was 
sayin’, Dixie brought Fiddy home (‘ Dell,’ he 
called her), an’ they ’peared bride ’n’ groom at 
meetin’ next Sunday. The last hundred dollars 
he hed in the world hed gone into the weddin’ 
tower ’n’ on to Fiddy’s back. He hed a new 
suit, ’n’ he looked like a major. You ain’t got 
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no idea what he was, ’cause his eyes is dull now 
’n’ he’s bowed all over, ’n’ ain’t shaved nor 
combed, hardly; but they was the han’somest 
couple that ever walked up the broad aisle. 
She hed on a green silk dress, an’ a lace cape 
that was like a skeeter nettin’ over her neck an’ 
showed her bare skin through, an’ a hat like an 
apple orchard in full bloom, hummin’-bird an’ 
all. Dixie kerried himself as proud as Lucifer. 
He did n’t look at the minister ’n’ he did n’t 
look at the congregation; his great eyes was 
glued on Fiddy, as if he could n’t hardly keep 
from eatin’ of her up. An’ she behaved con- 
sid’able well for a few months, as long’s the 
novelty lasted an’ the silk dresses was new. 
Before Christmas, though, she begun to peter 
out ’n’ git slack-twisted. She allers hated house- 
work as bad as a pig would a penwiper, an’ 
Dixie hed to git his own breakfast afore he 
went to work, or go off on an empty stomach. 
Many’s the time he’s got her meals for her ’n’ 
took ’em to her on a waiter. Them secesh fellers 
"ll wait on women folks long as they can stan’ 
up. 
“‘Then bime bye the baby come along; but 
that made things wuss ’stid o’ better. She 
did n’t pay no more ’tention to it than if it hed 
belonged to the town. She’d go off to dances, 
an’ leave Dixie to home tendin’ cradle; but that 
wa’n’t no hardship to him, for he was "bout as 
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much wropped up in the child as he was in 
Fiddy. Wall, sir, *bout a month ago she up ’n’ 
disappeared off the face o’ the airth ’thout 
sayin’ a word or leavin’ a letter. She took her 
clo’es, but she never thought o’ takin’ the baby; 
one baby more or less did n’t make no odds to 
her s’ long ’s she hed that skeeter-nettin’ cape. 
Dixie sarched fer her high an’ low fer a fort- 
night, but after that he give it up as a bad job. 
He found out enough, I guess, to keep him 
pretty busy thinkin’ what he’d do next. But 
day before yesterday the same circus that plays 
here this afternoon was playin’ to Wareham. 
A lot of us went over on the evenin’ train, an’ we 
coaxed Dixie into goin’, so’s to take his mind 
off his trouble. But land! he did n’t see nothin’. 
He’d walk right by the lions ’n’ tigers in the 
menagerie as if they was cats ’n’ chickens, an’ 
all the time the clown was singin’ he looked 
like a dumb animile that’s hed a bullet put in 
him. There was lots o’ side shows, mermaids 
’n’ six-legged calves ’n’ spotted girls, ’n’ one 
thing ’n’ ’nother, an’ there was one o’ them 
whirligig machines with a mess o’ rockin’- 
hosses goin’ round ’n’ round, ’n’ an organ in the 
middle playin’ like sixty. I wish we’d ’a’ kept 
clear o’ the thing, but, as bad luck would hev it, 
we stopped to look, an’ there, on top o’ two 
high-steppin’ white wooden hosses, set Mis’ 
Fiddy an’ that dod-gasted light-complected 
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baker-man! If ever she was suited to a dot, it 
was jest then ’n’ there. She could ’a’ gone 
prancin’ round that there ring forever ’n’ for- 
ever, with the whoopin’ ’n’ hollerin’ ’n’ whizzin’ 
’n’ whirlin’ soundin’ in her ears, ’n’ the music 
playin’ like mad, ’n’ she with nothin’ to do but 
stick on ’n’ let some feller foot the bills. Some- 
body must ’a’ ben thinkin’ o’ Fiddy Maddox 
when they invented them whirl-a-go-rounds. 
She was laughin’ ’n’ carryin’ on like the old 
Scratch; her apple-blossom hat come off, ’n’ 
the baker-man put it on, ’n’ took consid’able 
time over it, ’n’ pulled her ear ’n’ pinched her 
cheek when he got through; an’ that was jest 
the blamed minute we ketched sight of ’em. I 
pulled Dixie off, but I was too late. He give a 
groan I shall remember to my dyin’ day, ’n’ 
then he plunged out o’ the crowd ’n’ through 
the gate like a streak o’ lightnin’. We follered, 
but land! we could n’t find him, an’ true as I set 
here, I never expected to see him alive agin. 
But I did; I forgot all about one thing, you see, 
’n’ that was the baby. If it wa’n’t no attrac- 
tion to its mother, I guess he cal’lated it needed 
a father all the more. Anyhow, he turned up in 
the field yesterday mornin’, ready for work, but 
lookin’ as if he’d hed his heart cut out ’n’ a 
piece o’ lead put in the place of it.” 

“It don’t seenmr as if she’d ’a’ ben brazen 
enough to come back so near home,”’ said Steve. 
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“Wall, I don’t s’pose she hed any idea 0’ 
Dixie’s bein’ at a circus over at Wareham jest 
then; an’ ten to one she did n’t care if the whole 
town seen her. She wanted to git rid of him, ’n’ 
she did n’t mind how she done it. Dixie ain’t 
one of the shootin’ kind, an’ anyhow, Fiddy 
Maddox wa’n’t one to look ahead; whatever she 
wanted to do, that she done, from the time she 
was knee high to a grasshopper. I’ve seen her 
set down by a peck basket of apples, ’n’ take 
a couple o’ bites out 0’ one, ’n’ then heave it 
fur’s she could heave it ’n’ start in on another, 
’n’ then another; ’n’ ’t wa’n’t a good apple 
year, neither. She’d everlastin’ly spile bout a 
dozen of ’em ’n’ swaller bout two mouthfuls. 
Doxy Morton, now, would eat an apple clean 
down to the core, ’n’ then count the seeds ’n’ 
put ’em on the window-sill to dry, ’n’ get up 
’n’ put the core in the stove, ’n’ wipe her hands 
on the roller towel, ’n’ take up her sewin’ agin; 
’n’ if you’ve got to be cuttin’ ’nitials in tree 
bark an’ writin’ of ’em in the grass with a stick, 
like you’ve ben doin’ for the last half-hour, 
you’re blamed lucky to be doin’ D’s, not F’s 

like Dixie there!” 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
men had dropped work and gone to the circus. 
The hay was pronounced to be in a condition 
where it could be left without much danger; but, 
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for that matter, no man would have stayed in 
the field to attend to another man’s hay when 
there was a circus in the neighborhood. 

Dixie was mowing on alone, listening as ina 
dream to that subtle something in the swish of 
the scythe that makes one seek to know the song 
it is singing to the grasses. 

Hush, ah, hush, the scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep; 

Hush, — ’t is the lullaby Time is singing,— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass. 


Hush, ah, hush! and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass. 


And how, spent with fatigue and watching 
and care and grief, — heart sick, mind sick, 
body sick, sick with past suspense and present 
certainty and future dread, — he sat under the 
cool shade of the nooning tree, and buried his 
face in his hands. He was glad to be left alone 
with his miseries, — glad that the other men, 
friendly as he felt them to be, had gone to the 
circus, where he would not see or hear them for 
hours to come. 

How clearly he could conjure up the scene 
that they were enjoying with such keen relish! 
Only two days before, he had walked among 
the same tents, staring at horses and gay trap- 
pings and painted Amazons as one who noted 
nothing; yet the agony of the thing he saw at 
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last lit up all the rest as with a lightning flash, 
and burned the scene forever on his brain and 
heart. It was at Wareham, too, — Wareham, 
where she had promised to be his wife, where 
she had married him only a year before. How 
well he remembered the night! They left the 
parsonage; they had ten miles to drive in the 
moonlight before reaching their stopping-place, 
—ten miles of such joy as only a man could 
know, he thought, who had had the warm fruit 
of life hanging within full vision, but just out of 
reach, —just above his longing lips; and then, 
in an unlooked-for, gracious moment, his! He 
could swear she had loved him that night, if 
never again. 

But this picture passed away, and he saw 
that maddening circle with the caracoling 
steeds. He heard the discordant music, the 
monotonous creak of the machinery, the stri- 
dent laughter of the excited riders. At first the 
thing was a blur, a kaleidoscope of whirling 
colors, into which there presently crept formand 
order. ... A boy who had cried to get on, and 
was now crying to get off. . . . Old Rube Hobson 
and his young wife; Rube looking white and 
scared, partly by the whizzing motion, and partly 
by the prospect of paying out ten cents for the 
doubtful pleasure. ... Pretty Hetty Dunnell 
with that young fellow from Portland; she too 
timid to mount one of the mettlesome chargers, 
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and snuggling close to him in one of the circling 
seats. Then, good God! — Dell! sitting on a 
prancing white horse, with the man he knew, 
the man he feared riding beside her; a man 
who kept holding on her hat with fingers 
that trembled, — the very hat she ‘’peared 
bride in’”’; a man who brushed a grasshopper 
from her shoulder with an air of ownership, 
and, when she slapped his hand coquettishly, 
even dared to pinch her pink cheek, — his 
wife’s cheek, — before that crowd of onlookers! 
Merry-go-round, indeed! The horrible thing 
was well named; and life was just like it, —a 
whirl of happiness and misery, in which the 
music cannot play loud enough to drown the 
creak of the machinery, in which one soul cries 
out in pain, another in terror, and the rest 
laugh; but the prancing steeds gallop on, gallop 
on, and once mounted, there is no getting off, 
unless... 

There were some things it was not possible 
for a man to bear! The river! the river! He 
could hear it rippling over the sunny sands, 
swirling among. the logs, dashing and roaring 
under the bridge, rushing to the sea’s embrace. 
Could it tell whither it was hurrying? No; but 
it was escaping from its present bonds; it would 
never have to pass over these same jagged 
rocks again. ‘On, on to the unknown!”’ called 
the river. ‘‘I come! I come!”’ he roused himself 
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to respond, when a faint, faint, helpless voice 
broke in upon the mad clatter in his brain, 
cleaving his torn heart in twain; not a real voice 
— the half-forgotten memory of one; a tender 
wail that had added fresh misery to his night’s 
vigil, — the baby! 

But the feeble pipe was borne down by the 
swirl of the water as it dashed between the 
rocky banks, still calling to him. If he could 
only close his ears to it! But it still called — 
called still—the river! And still the child’s 
voice pierced the rush of sound with its pitiful 
flute note, until the two resolved themselves into 
contesting strains, answering each other anti- 
phonally. The river — the baby — the river — 
the baby; and in and through, and betwixt and 
between, there spun the whirling merry-go- 
round, with its curveting wooden horses, its 
discordant organ, and its creaking machinery. 

But gradually the child’s voice gained in 
strength, and as he heard it more plainly the 
other sounds grew fainter, till at last, thank 
God! they were hushed. The din, the whirl- 
wind, and the tempest in his brain were lulled 
into silence, as under a “‘ Peace, be still!’’ and, 
worn out with the contest, the man from Ten- 
nessee fell asleep under the grateful shade of the 
nooning tree. So deep was the slumber that 
settled over exhausted body and _ troubled 
spirit that the gathering clouds, the sudden 
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darkness, the distant muttering of thunder, the 
frightened twitter of the birds, passed un- 
noticed. A heavy drop of rain p‘erced the thick 
foliage and fell on his face, but the storm within 
had been too fierce for him to heed the storm 
without. He slept on. 


Almost every man, woman, and child in the 
vicinity of Pleasant River was on the way to 
the circus, — Boomer’s Grand Six-in-One Uni- 
versal Consolidated Show: Brilliant Constella- 
tions of Fixed Stars shining in the same Vast 
Firmament; Glittering Galaxies of World- 
Famous Equestrian Artists; the biggest ele- 
phants, the funniest clowns, the pluckiest rid- 
ers, the stubbornest mules, the most amazing 
acrobats, the tallest man and the shortest man, 
the thinnest woman and the thickest woman, 
on the habitable globe; and no connection with 
any other show on earth, especially Sypher’s 
Two-in-One Show now devastating the same 
State. 

If the advertisements setting forth these 
attractions were couched in language some- 
what rosier than the facts would warrant, there 
were few persons calm enough to perceive it, 
when once the glamour of the village parade 
and the smell of the menagerie had intoxicated 
the senses. 

The circus had been the sole topic of conver- 
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sation for a fortnight. Jot Bascom could always 
be relied on for the latest and most authentic 
news of its triumphant progress from one town 
to another. Jot was a sort of town crier; and 
whenever the approach of a caravan was 
announced, he would go over on the Liberty 
road to find out just where it was and what 
were its immediate plans, for the thrilling 
pleasure of calling at every one of the neighbors’ 
on his way home, and delivering his budget of 
news. He was an attendant at every funeral, 
and as far as possible at every wedding, in the 
village; at every flag-raising and husking, and 
town and county fair. When more pressing 
duties did not hinder, he endeavored to meet 
the two daily trains that passed through Milli- 
ken’s Mills, a mile or two from Pleasant River. 
He accompanied the sheriff on all journeys 
entailing serving of papers and other embar- 
rassing duties common to the law. On one oc- 
casion, when the two lawyers of the village held 
an investigation before Trial Justice Simeon 
Porter, they waited an hour because Jot Bas- 
com did not come. They knew that something 
was amiss, but it was only on reflection they re- 
membered that Jot was not indispensable. He 
went with all paupers to the poor-farm, and 
never missed a town meeting. He knew all the 
conditions attending any swapping of horses 
that occurred within a radius of twenty miles, 
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— the terms of the trade and the amount paid 
to boot. He knew who owed the fish-man and 
who owed the meat-man, and who could not 
get trusted by either of them. In fact, so far as 
the divine attributes of omniscience and omni- 
presence could be vested in a faulty human 
creature, they were present in Jot Bascom. That 
he was quite unable to attend conscientiously 
to home duties, when overborne by press of 
public service, was true. When Diadema Bas- 
com wanted kindling split, wood brought in, 
the cows milked, or the pigs fed, she commonly 
found her spouse serving humanity in bulk. 

All the details of the approach of the Grand 
Six-in-One Show had, therefore, been heralded 
to those work-sodden and unambitious persons 
who tied themselves to their own wood-piles or 
haying-fields. 

These were the bulletins issued: — 

The men were making a circle in the Widow 
Buzzell’s field, in the same place where the old 
one had been, — the old one, viewed with awe 
for five years by all the village small boys. 

The forerunners, outriders, proprietors, what- 
ever they might be, had arrived and gone to the 
tavern. 

An elephant was quartered in the tavern shed! 

The elephant had stepped through the floor! 

The advance guard of performers and part of 
the show itself had come!. 
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And the ‘‘Cheriot”’ ! ! 

This far-famed vehicle had paused on top of 
Deacon Chute’s hill, to prepare for the street 
parade. Little Jim Chute had been gloating 
over the fact that it must pass by his house, and 
when it stopped short under the elms in the 
dooryard his heart almost broke for joy. He 
pinched the twenty-five-cent piece in his pocket 
to assure himself that he was alive and in his 
right mind. The precious coin had been the 
result of careful saving, and his hot, excited 
hands had almost worn it thin. But alas for the 
‘vanity of human hopes! When the magnificent 
red-and-gold ‘‘Cheriot’’ was uncovered, that 
its glories might shine upon the waiting world, 
the door opened, and a huddle of painted In- 
dians tumbled out, ready to lead the procession, 
or, if so disposed, to scalp the neighborhood. 
Little Jim gave one panic-stricken look as they 
leaped over the chariot steps, and then fled to 
the barn chamber, whence he had to be dragged 
by his mother, and cuffed into willingness to 
attend the spectacle that had once so dazzled 
his imagination. 

On the eventful afternoon of the performance 
the road was gay with teams. David and Sa- 
mantha Milliken drove by in Miss Cummins’ 
neat carryall, two children on the back seat, a 
will-o’-the-wisp baby girl held down by a seri- 
ous boy. Steve Webster was driving Doxy 
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Morton in his mother’s buggy. Jabe Slocum, 
Pitt Packard, Brad Gibson, Cyse Higgins, and 
scores of others were riding ‘‘shank’s mare,” as 
they would have said. 

_It had been a close, warm day, and as the 
afternoon wore away it grew hotter and closer. 
There was a dead calm in the air, a threatening 
blackness in the west that made the farmers 
think anxiously of their hay. Presently the 
thunderheads ran together into big black 
clouds, which melted in turn into molten masses 
of smoky orange, so that the heavens were like 
burnished brass. Drivers whipped up their — 
horses, and pedestrians hastened their steps. 
Steve Webster decided not to run even the 
smallest risk of injuring so precious a commod- 
ity as Doxy Morton by a shower of rain, so he 
drove into a friend’s yard, put up his horse, and 
waited till the storm should pass by. Brad 
Gibson stooped to drink at a wayside brook, 
and as he bent over the water he heard a low, 
murmuring, muttering sound that seemed to 
make the earth tremble. 

Then from hill to hill ‘leapt the live thun- 
der.”” Even the distant mountains seemed to 
have ‘‘found a tongue.’ A zigzag chain of 
lightning flashed in the lurid sky, and after an 
appreciable interval another peal, louder than 
the first, and nearer. 

The rain began to fall, the forked flashes 
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of flame darted hither and thither in the 
clouds, and the boom of heaven’s artillery 
grew heavier and heavier. The blinding sheets 
of light and the tumultuous roar of sound now 
followed each other so quickly that they seemed 
almost simultaneous. Flash — crash — flash 
— crash — flash — crash; blinding and deafen- 
ing eye and ear at once. Everybody who could 
find a shelter of any sort hastened to it. The 
women at home set their children in the midst 
of feather beds, and some of them even hud- 
dled there themselves, their babies clinging to 
them in sympathetic fear, as the livid shafts 
of light illuminated the dark rooms with more 
than noonday glare. 

The air was full of gloom; a nameless terror 
lurked within it; the elements seemed at war 
with each other. Horses whinnied in the sta- 
bles, and colts dashed about the pastures. The 
cattle sought sheltered places; the cows am- 
bling clumsily towards some refuge, their full 
bags dripping milk as they swung heavily to 
and fro. The birds flew towards the orchards 
and the deep woods; the swallows swooped rest- 
lessly round the barns, and hid themselves under 
the eaves or in the shadow of deserted nests. 

The rain now fell in sheets. 

“Hurry up ’n’ git under cover, Jabe,” said 
Brad Gibson; “‘you’re jest the kind of a pole 
to draw lightnin’!”’ 
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“You hain’t, then!” retorted Jabe. ‘There 
ain’t enough o’ you fer lightnin’ to ketch holt 
of!” 

Suddenly a ghastly streak of light leaped 
out of a cloud, and then another, till the sky 
seemed lit up by cataracts of flame. A breath 
of wind sprang into the still air. Then a deaf- 
ening crash, clap, crack, roar, peal! and as Jabe 
Slocum looked out of a protecting shed door, he 
saw a fiery ball burst from the clouds, shooting 
brazen arrows as it fell. Within the instant 
the meeting-house steeple broke into a tongue 
of flame, and then, looking towards home, he 
fancied that the fireball dropped to earth in 
Squire Bean’s meadow. 

The wind blew more fiercely now. There 
was a sudden crackling of wood, falling of old 
timbers, and breaking of glass. The deadly 
fluid ran in a winding course down a great 
maple by the shed, leaving a narrow charred 
channel through the bark to tell how it passed 
to the earth. A somber pine stood up, black 
and burned, its heart gaping through a ghastly 
wound in the split trunk. 

The rain now subsided; there was only an 
occasional faint rumbling of thunder, as if it 
were murmuring over the distant sea; the 
clouds broke away in the west; the sun peeped 
out, as if to see what had been going on in the 
world since he hid himself an hour before. A 
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delicate rainbow bridge stretched from the 
blackened church steeple to the glittering wea- 
thercock on the squire’s barn; and there, in the 
center of the fair green meadows from which it 
had risen in glorious strength and beauty for 
a century or more, lay the nooning tree. 

The fireball,.if ball of fire indeed there were, 
had struck in the very center of its splendid 
dome, and ploughed its way from feather tip to 
sturdy root, riving the tree in twain, cleaving its 
great boughs left and right, laying one majestic 
half level with the earth, and bending the other 
till the proud head almost touched the grass. 

The rainbow was reflected in the million 
drops glittering upon the bowed branches, 
turning each into a tear of liquid opal. The 
birds hopped on the prone magnificence, and 
eyed timorously a strange object underneath. 

There had been one swift, pitiless, merciful 
stroke! The monarch of the meadow would 
never again feel the magic thrill of the sap in 
its veins, nor the bursting of brown bud into 
green leaf. 

The birds would build their nests and sing 
their idyls in other boughs. The ‘‘time of 
pleasure and love’”’ was over with the nooning 
tree; over, too, with him who slept beneath; 
for under its fallen branches, with the light 
of a great peace in his upturned face, lay the 
man from Tennessee. 
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THE FORE-ROOM RUG 


IADEMA, wife of Jot Bascom, was sitting 

at the window of the village watch- 
tower, so called because it commanded a view 
of nearly everything that happened in Pleasant 
River; those details escaping the physical eye 
being supplied by faith and imagination work- 
ing in the light of past experience. She sat in 
the chair of honor, the chair of choice, the 
high-backed rocker by the southern window, in 
which her husband’s mother, old Mrs. Bascom, 
had sat for thirty years, applying a still more 
powerful intellectual telescope to the doings 
of her neighbors. Diadema’s seat had formerly 
been on the less desirable side of the little 
light-stand, where Priscilla Hollis was now 
installed. 

Mrs. Bascom was at work on a new fore-room 
rug, the former one having been transferred to 
Miss Hollis’s chamber; for, as the teacher at 
the brick schoolhouse, a graduate of a Massa- 
chusetts normal school, and the daughter of a 
deceased judge, she was a boarder of consider- 
able consequence. It was a rainy Saturday 
afternoon, and the two women were alone. It 
was a pleasant, peaceful sitting-room, as neat 
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as wax in every part. The floor was covered by 
a cheerful patriotic rag carpet woven entirely 
of red, white, and blue rags, and protected in 
various exposed localities by button rugs, — 
red, white, and blue disks superimposed one 
on the other. 

Diadema Bascom was a person of some senti- 
ment. When her old father, Captain Dennett, 
was dying, he drew a wallet from under his 
pillow, and handed her a twenty-dollar bill to 
get something to remember him by. This un- 
wonted occurrence burned itself into the daugh- 
ter’s imagination, and when she came as a 
bride to the Bascom house she refurnished the 
sitting-room as a kind of monument to the de- 
parted soldier, whose sword and musket were 
now tied to the wall with neatly hemmed bows 
of bright red cotton. 

The chair cushions were of red-and-white 
glazed patch, the turkey wings that served as 
hearth brushes were hung against the white- 
painted chimney-piece with blue skirt braid, 
and the white shades were finished with home- 
made scarlet ‘‘tossels.’’ A little whatnot in one 
corner was laden with the trophies of battle. 
The warrior’s brass buttons were strung on a 
red picture cord and hung over his daguerreo- 
type on the upper shelf; there was a tarnished 
shoulder strap, and a flattened bullet that the 
captain’s jealous contemporaries swore he never 
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stopped, unless he got it in the rear when he 
was flying from the foe. There was also a lit- 
tle tin canister in which a charge of powder 
had been sacredly preserved. The scoffers, 
again, said that ‘‘the cap’n put it in his musket 
when he went into the war, and kep’ it there 
till he come out.’”’ These objects were taste- 
fully decorated with the national colors. In 
fact, no modern esthete could have arranged a 
symbolic symphony of grief and glory with any 
more fidelity to an ideal than Diadema Bascom, 
in working out her scheme of red, white, and 
blue. 

Rows of ripening tomatoes lay along the 
ledges of the windows, and a tortoise-shell cat 
snoozed on one of the broad sills. The tall 
clock in the corner ticked peacefully. Priscilla 
Hollis never tired of looking at the jolly red- 
cheeked moon, the group of stars on a blue 
ground, the trig little ship, the old house, and 
the jolly moon again, creeping one after an- 
other across the open space at the top. 

Jot Bascom was out, as usual, gathering 
statistics of the last horse trade; little Jot was 
building “‘stickin’”’ houses in the barn; Priscilla 
was sewing long strips for braiding; while 
Diadema sat at the drawing-in frame, hook in 
hand, and a large basket of cut rags by her 
side. 

Not many weeks before she had paid one of 
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her periodical visits to the attic. No house- 
keeper in Pleasant River save Mrs. Jonathan 
Bascom would have thought of dusting a garret, 
washing the window and sweeping down the 
cobwebs once a month, and renewing the cam- 
phor bags in the chests twice a year; but not- 
withstanding this zealous care the moths had 
made their way into one of her treasure- 
houses, the most precious of all, — the old hair 
trunk that had belonged to her sister Lovice. 
Once ensconced there, they had eaten through 
its hoarded relics, and reduced the faded finery 
to a state best described by Diadema as ‘‘reg’- 
lar riddlin’ sieves.’’ She had brought the tat- 
tered pile down into the kitchen, and had 
spent a tearful afternoon in cutting the good 
pieces from the perforated garments. Three 
heaped-up baskets and a full dish-pan were the 
result; and as she had snipped and cut and 
sorted, one of her sentimental projects had 
entered her mind and taken complete posses- 
sion there. 

‘“‘T declare,’”’ she said, as she drew her hook- 
ing-needle in and out, ‘‘I would n’t set in the 
room with some folks and work on these pieces; 
for every time I draw in a scrap of cloth Lovice 
comes up to me for all the world as if she was 
settin’ on the sofy there. I ain’t told you my 
plan, Miss Hollis, and there ain’t many I shall 
tell; but this rug is going to bea kind of ahist’ry 
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of my life and Lovey’s wrought in together, just 
as we was bound up in one another when she 
was alive. Her things and mine was laid in one 
trunk, and the moths shan’t cheat me out of 
em altogether. If I can’t look at ’em wet Sun- 
days, and shake ’em out, and have a good cry 
over ’em, I’ll make ’em up into a kind of dumb 
show that will mean something to me, if it 
don’t to anybody else. 

“‘We was the youngest of thirteen, Lovey 
and I, and we was twins. There’s never been 
more’n half o’ me left sence she died. We was 
born together, played and went to school to- 
gether, got engaged and married together, and 
we all but died together, yet we wa’n’t a mite 
alike. There was an old lady come to our house 
once that used to say, ‘There’s sister Nabby 
now: she’n’ | ain’t no more alike ’n if we wa’n’t 
two; she’s jest as diff’rent as I am t’other way.’ 
Well, I know what I want to put into my rag 
story, Miss Hollis, but I don’t hardly know 
how to begin.” 

Priscilla dropped her needle, and bent over 
the frame with interest. 

‘‘ A spray of two roses in the center, —there’s 
the beginning; why, don’t you see, dear Mrs. 
Bascom?” 

“‘Course I do,’”’ said Diadema, diving to the 
bottom of the dish-pan. ‘‘I’ve got my start 
now, and don’t you say a word for a minute. 
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The two roses grow out of one stalk; they’ll be 
Lovey and me, though I’m consid’able more 
like a potato blossom. The stalk’s got to be 
green, and here is the very green silk mother 
walked bride in, and Lovey and I had rounda- 
bouts of it afterwards. She had the chicken- 
pox when we was about four years old, and one 
of the first things I can remember is climbing 
up and looking over mother’s footboard at 
Lovey, all speckled. Mother had let her slip on 
her new green roundabout over her nightgown, 
just to pacify her, and thereshe set playing with 
the kitten Reuben Granger had brought her. 
He was only ten years old then, but he’d begun 
courting Lovice. 

“The Grangers’ farm joined ours. They had 
eleven children, and mother and father had 
thirteen, and we was always playing together. 
Mother used to tell a funny story about that. 
We were all little young ones and looked pretty 
much alike, so she did n’t take much notice of us 
in the daytime when we was running out ’n’ in; 
but at night, when the turn-up bedstead in the 
kitchen was taken down and the trundle-beds 
were full, she used to count us over, to see if we 
were all there. One night, when she’d counted 
thirteen and set down to her sewing, father 
come in and asked if Moses was all right, for 
one of the neighbors had seen him playing side 
of the river about supper-time. Mother knew 
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she’d counted us straight, but she went round 
with a candle to make sure. Now, Mr. Granger 
had a head as red as a shumac bush; and when 
she carried the candle close to the beds to 
take another tally, there was thirteen children, 
sure enough, but if there wa’n’t a red-headed 
Granger right in amongst our boys in the turn- 
up bedstead! While father set out on a hunt 
for our Moses, mother yanked the sleepy little 
red-headed Granger out o’ the middle and took 
him home, and father found Moses asleep on a 
pile of shavings under the joiner’s bench. 

“They don’t have such families nowadays. 
One time when measles went all over the vil- 
lage, they never came to us, and Jabe Slocum 
said there wa’n’t enough measles to go through 
the Dennett family, so they did n’t start in on 
"em. There, I ain’t going to finish the stalk; 
I’m going to draw in a little here and there all 
over the rug, while I’m in the sperit of plan- 
nin’ it, and then it will be plain work of match- 
ing colors and filling out. 

“You see the stalk is mother’s dress, and 
the outside green of the moss roses is the same 
goods, only it’s our roundabouts. I meant to 
make ’em red, when I marked the pattern, and 
then fill out round ’em with a light color; but 
now I ain’t satisfied with anything but white, 
for nothing will do in the middle of the rug but 
our white wedding dresses. I shall have to fill 
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in dark, then, or mixed. Well, that won't be 
out of the way, if it’s going to be a true rag 
story; for Lovey’s life went out altogether, and 
mine has n’t been any too gay. 

“T’ll begin Lovey’s rose first. She was the 
prettiest and the liveliest girl in the village, and 
she had more beaux than you could shake a 
stick at. I generally had to take what she left 
over. Reuben Granger was crazy about her 
from the time she was knee-high; but when he 
went away to Bangor to study for the ministry, 
the others had it all their own way. She was 
only seventeen; she had n't ever experienced 
religion, and she was mischeevous as a kitten. 

““You remember you laughed, this morning, 
when Mr. Bascom told about Hogshead Jow- 
ett? Well, he used to want to keep company 
with Lovey; but she could n’t abide him, and 
whenever he come to court her she clim’ into a 
hogshead, and hid till after he’d gone. The boys 
found it out, and used to call him ‘Hogshead 
Jowett.’ He was the biggest fool in Foxboro’ 
Four Corners; and that’s saying consid’able, 
for Foxboro’ is famous for its fools, and always 
has been. There was thirteen of 'em there one 
year. They say aman come out from Portland, 
and when he got as fur as Foxboro’ he kep’ in- 
quiring the way to Dunstan; and I declare if he 
did n’t meet them thirteen fools, one after an- 
other, standing in their front dooryards ready 
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to answer questions. When he got to Dunstan, 
says he, ‘For the Lord’s sake, what kind of a 
village is it that I’ve just went through? Be 
they all fools there?’ 

“Hogshead was scairt to death whenever he 
come to see Lovice. One night, when he’d been 
there once, and she’d hid, as she always done, 
he come back a second time, and she went to 
the door, not mistrusting it was him. ‘Did you 
forget anything?’ says she, sparkling out at 
him through a little crack. He was all taken 
aback by seeing her, and he stammered out, 
‘Yes, I forgot my han’k’ chief; but it don’t make 
no odds, for I did n’t pay out but fifteen cents 
for it two year ago, and I don’t make no use of 
it ’ceptins to wipe my nose on.’ How we did 
Jaugh over that! Well, he had a conviction 
of sin pretty soon afterwards, and p’r’aps it 
helped his head some; at any rate, he quit 
farming, and become a Bullockite preacher. 

“It seems odd, when Lovice wa’n’t a per- 
fessor herself, she should have drawed the most 
pious young men in the village, but she did: 
she had good Orthodox beaux, Free and Close 
Baptists, Millerites and Adventists, all on her 
string together; she even had one Cochranite, 
though the sect had mostly died out. But when 
Reuben Granger come home, a full-feathered- 
out minister, he seemed to strike her fancy 
as he never had before, though they were al- 
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ways good friends from children. He had light 
hair and blue eyes and fair skin (his business 
being under cover kep’ him bleached out), and 
he and Lovey made the prettiest couple you 
ever see; for she was dark complected, and 
her cheeks no otherways than scarlit the whole 
durin’ time. She had a change of heart that 
winter; in fact, she had two of ’em, for she 
changed hers for Reuben’s, and found a hope at 
the same time. ’T was a good honest conver- 
sion, too, though she did say to me she was 
afraid that if Reuben had n’t taught her what 
love was or might be, she’d never have found 
out enough about it to love God as she’d ought 
to. : 

“There, I’ve begun both roses, and hers is 
"bout finished. I sha’n’t have more’n enough 
white alapaca. It’s lucky the moths spared one 
breadth of the wedding dresses; we was married 
on the same day, you know, and dressed just 
alike. Jot wa’n’t quite ready to be married, for 
he wa’n’t any more forehanded ’bout that than 
he was ’bout other things; but I told him Lovey 
and I had kept up with each other from the 
start, and he’d got to fall into line or drop out 
o’ the percession. — Now what next?”’ 

‘“Was n’t there anybody at the wedding but 
you and Lovice?” asked Priscilla, with an 
amused smile. 

“Land, yes! The meeting-house was cram 
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jam full. Oh, to be sure! I know what you’re 
driving at! Well, I have to laugh to think J 
should have forgot the husbands! They’ll have 
to be worked into the story, certain; but it’ll 
be consid’able of a chore, for I can’t make flow- 
ers out of coat and pants stuff, and there ain’t 
any more flowers on this branch, anyway.” 

Diadema sat for a few minutes in rapt 
thought, and then made a sudden inspired dash 
upstairs, where Miss Hollis presently heard her 
rummaging in an old chest. She soon came 
down, triumphant. 

““Wa’n’t it a providence I saved Jot’s and 
Reuben’s wedding ties! And here they are, 
— one yellow and green mixed, and one brown. 
Do you know what I’m going to do? I’m go- 
ing to draw in a butterfly hovering over them 
two roses, and make it out of the neckties, — 
green with brown spots. That’ll bring in the 
husbands; and land! I would n’t have either of 
"em know it for the world. I’ll take a pattern 
of that lunar moth you pinned on the curtain 
yesterday.” 

Miss Hollis smiled in spite of herself. ‘‘ You 
have some very ingenious ideas and pretty 
thoughts, Mrs. Bascom, do you know it ?” 

“Tt’s the first time I ever heard tell of it,” 
said Diadema cheerfully. ‘‘Lovey was the 
pretty-spoken, pretty-appearing one; I was 
always plain and practical. While I think of 
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it, I’ll draw in a little mite of this red into my 
carnation pink. It was a red scarf Reuben 
brought Lovey from Portland. It was the first 
thing he ever give her, and Aunt Hitty said if 
one of the Abel Grangers give away anything 
that cost money, it meant business. That was 
all fol-de-rol, for there never was a more liberal 
husband, though he was a poor minister; but 
then they always are poor, without they ’re 
rich; there don’t seem to be any halfway in 
ministers. 

“We was both lucky that way. There ain’t 
a stingy bone in Jot Bascom’s body. He don’t 
make much money, but what he does make 
goes into the bureau drawer, and the one that 
needs it most takes it out. He never asks me 
what I done with the last five cents he give me. 
You’ve never been married, Miss Hollis, and 
you ain’t engaged, so you don’t know much 
about it; but I tell you there’s a heap o’ fool- 
ishness talked about husbands. If you get the 
one you like yourself, I don’t know as it matters 
if all the other women folks in town don’t hap- 
pen to like him as well as you do; they ain’t 
called on to do that. They see the face he turns 
to them, not the one he turns to you. Jot ain’t 
a very good provider, nor he ain’t a man that’s 
much use round a farm, but he’s such a fav’rite 
I can’t blame him. There’s one thing: when he 
does come home he’s got something to say, and 
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he’s always as lively as a cricket, and smiling 
as a basket of chips. I like a man that’s good 
comp’ny, even if he ain’t so forehanded. There 
ain’t anything: specially lovable about fore- 
handedness, when you come to that. I should 
n’t ever feel drawed to a man because he was 
on time with his work. He’s got such pleasant 
ways, Jot has! The other afternoon he did n’t 
get home early enough to milk; and after I done 
the two cows, I split the kindling and brought 
in the wood, for I knew he’d want to go to the 
tavern and tell the boys ’bout the robbery up 
to Boylston. There ain’t anybody but Jot in 
this village that has wit enough to find out 
what’s going on, and tell it in an int’resting way 
round the tavern fire. And he can do it without 
being full of cider, too; he don’t need any apple 
juice to limber his tongue! 

‘‘Well, when he come in, he see the pails of 
milk, and the full wood-box, and the supper 
laid out under the screen cloth on the kitchen 
table, and he come up to me at the sink, and 
says he, ‘Diademy, you’re the best wife in this 
county, and the brightest jewel in my crown, 
— that’s what you are?’ (He got that idea out 
of a duet he sings with Almiry Berry.) Now 
I’d like to know whether that ain’t pleasanter 
than ’t is to have a man do all the shed’n’ 
barn work up smart, and then set round the 
stove looking as doleful as a last year’s bird’s- 
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nest? Take my advice, Miss Hollis: get a good 
provider if you can, but anyhow try to find 
you a husband that'll keep on courting a little 
now and then, when he ain’t too busy; it 
smooths things consid’able round the house. 

‘“‘There, I got so int’rested in what I was 
saying, I’ve went on and finished the carna- 
tion, and some of the stem, too. Now what 
comes next? Why, the thing that happened 
next, of course, and that was little Jot. 

“T’ll work in a bud on my rose and one on 
Lovey’s, and my bud'll be made of Jot’s first 
trousers. The goods ain’t very appropriate for 
a rosebud, but it’ll be mostly covered with 
green on the outside, and it'll have to do, for 
the idee is the most important thing in this rug. 
When I put him into pants, I had n't any cloth 
in the house, and it was such bad going Jot 
could n't get to Wareham to buy me anything; 
so I made ’em out of an old gray cashmere 
skirt, and lined "em with flannel.” 

‘‘Buds are generally the same color as the 
roses, are n't they?’’ ventured Priscilla. 

“I don’t care if they be,” said Diadema 
obstinately. ‘‘What’s to hender this bud’s 
bein’ grafted on? Mrs. Granger was as black 
as an Injun, but the little Granger children 
were all red-headed, for they took after their 
father. But I don’t know; you've kind o’ got 
me out o’ conceit with it. Is’pose I could have 
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taken a piece of his baby blanket; but the 
moths never et a mite o’ that, and it’s too good 
to cut up. There’s one thing I can do: I can 
make the bud with a long stem, and have it 
growing right up alongside of mine, — would 
you?r”’ 

“No, it must be stalk of your stalk, bone of 
your bone, flesh of your flesh, so to speak. I 
agree with you, the idea is the first thing. Be- 
sides, the gray is a very light shade, and I dare 
say it will look like a bluish white.” 

“T’ll try it and see; but I wish to the land 
the moths had et the pinning-blanket, and then 
I could have used it. Lovey worked the scal- 
lops on the aidge for me. My grief! what in- 
t’rest she took in my baby clothes! Little Jot 
was born at Thanksgiving time, and she come 
over from Skowhegan, where Reuben was set- 
tled pastor of his first church. I shall never 
forget them two weeks to the last day of my 
life. There was deep snow on the ground. I 
had that chamber there, with the door open- 
ing into this setting-room. Mother and father 
Bascom kep’ out in the dining-room and kit- 
chen, where the work was going on, and Lovey 
and the baby and me had the front part of the 
house to ourselves, with Jot coming in on tip- 
toe, heaping up wood in the fireplaces so’t he 
’most roasted us out. He don’t forget his chores 
in time o’ sickness. 
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“T never took so much comfort in all my 
days. Jot got one of the Billings girls to come 
over and help in the housework, so’t I could 
lay easy’s long as I wanted to; and I never had 
such a rest before nor since. There ain’t any 
heaven in the book o’ Revelations that’s any 
better than them two weeks was. I used to lay 
quiet in my good feather bed, fingering the pat- 
tern of my best crochet quilt, and looking at 
the firelight shining on Lovey and the baby. 
She’d hardly leave him in the cradle a minute. 
When I did n’t want him in bed with me, she’d 
have him in her lap. Babies are common 
enough to most folks, but Lovey was diff’rent. 
She’d never had any experience with children, 
either, for we was the youngest in our family; 
and it wa’n’t long before we come near being 
the oldest, too, for mother buried seven of us 
before she went herself. Anyway, I never saw 
nobody else look as she done when she held 
my baby. I don’t mean nothing blasphemious 
when I say ’t was for all the world like your 
photograph of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

‘‘The nights come in early, so it was ‘most 
dark at four o’clock. The little chamber was so 
peaceful! I could hear Jot rattling the milk- 
pails, but I’d draw a deep breath o’ comfort, 
for I knew the milk would be strained and set 
away without my stepping foot to the floor. 
Lovey used to set by the fire, with a tall can- 
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dle on the light-stand behind her, and a little 
white knit cape over her shoulders. She had 
the pinkest cheeks, and the longest eyelashes, 
and a mouth like a little red buttonhole; and 
when she bent over the baby, and sung to him, 
— though his ears wa’n’t open, I guess, for his 
eyes wa’n’t, — the tears o’ joy used to rain 
down my cheeks. It was pennyrial hymns she 
used to sing mostly, and the one I remember 
best was 


“ Daniel’s wisdom may I know, 
Stephen’s faith and spirit show; 
John’s divine communion feel, 
Moses’ meekness, Joshua’s zeal, 
Runa like the unwearied Paul, 
Win the day and conquer all. 


““Mary’s love may I possess, 
Lydia’s tender-heartedness, 
Peter’s fervent spirit feel, 
James’s faith by works reveal, 
Like young Timothy may I 
Every sinful passion fly. 


“Oh, Diademy,’ she’d say, ‘you was al- 
ways the best, and it’s nothing mor’n right the 
baby should have come to you. P’r’aps God 
will think I’m good enough some time; and if 
he does, Diademy, I'll offer up a sacrifice every 
morning and every evening. But I’m afraid,’ 
says she, ‘he thinks I can’t stand any more 
happiness, and be a faithful follower of the 
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cross. The Bible says we’ve got to wade 
through fiery floods before we can enter the 
kingdom. I don’t hardly know how Reuben 
and I are going to find any to wade through; 
we’re both so happy, they’d have to be con- 
sid’able hot before we took notice,’ says she, 
with the dimples all breaking out in her cheeks. 

‘‘ And that was true as gospel. She thought 
everything Reuben done was just right, and he 
thought everything she done was just right. 
There wa’n’t nobody else; the world was all 
Reuben ’n’ all Lovey to them. If you could 
have seen her when she was looking for him to 
come from Skowhegan! She used to watch at 
the attic window; and when she seen him at the 
foot of the hill, she’d up like a squirrel, and run 
down the road without stopping for anything 
but to throw a shawl over her head. And Reu- 
ben would ketch her up as if she was a child, 
and scold her for not putting a hat on, and take 
her under his coat coming up the hill. They 
was a sight for the neighbors, I must confess, 
but it wa’n’t one you could hardly disapprove 
of, neither. Aunt Hitty said it was tempting 
Providence and could n’t last, and God would 
visit his wrath on ’em for making idols of sinful 
human flesh. 

“She was right one way, — it did n’t last; 
but nobody can tell me God was punishing of 
"em for being too happy. I guess he ain’t got 
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no objection to folks being happy here below, 
if they don’t forget it ain’t the whole story. 

“Well, I must mark in a bud on Lovey’s 
stalk now, and I’m going to make it of her 
baby’s long white cloak. I earned the money 
for it myself, making coats, and put four yards 
of the finest cashmere into it; for three years 
after little Jot was born I went over to Skow- 
hegan to help Lovey through her time o’ trial. 
Time o’ trial! I thought I was happy, but I 
did n’t know how to be as happy as Lovey did; 
I wa’n’t made on that pattern. 

“‘When I first showed her the baby (it was a 
boy, same as mine), her eyes shone like two 
evening stars. She held up her weak arms, and 
gathered the little bundle o’ warm flannen into 
"em; and when she got it close she shut her eyes 
and moved her lips, and I knew she was taking 
her lamb to the altar and off’ring it up as a sac- 
rifice. Then Reuben come in. I seen him give 
one look at the two dark heads laying close to- 
gether on the white piller, and then go down on 
his knees by the side of the bed. ’T wa’n’t no 
place for me; I went off, and left ’em together. 
We did n’t mistrust it then, but they only had 
three days more of happiness, and I’m glad I 
give ’em every minute.” 

The room grew dusky as twilight stole gently 
over the hills of Pleasant River. Priscilla’s lip 
trembled; Diadema’s tears fell thick and fast on 
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the white rosebud, and she had to keep wiping 
her eyes as she followed the pattern. 

‘“‘T ain’t said as much as this about it for five 
years,’ she went on, with a tell-tale quiver in 
her voice, ‘“‘ but now I’ve got going, I can’t stop. 
I’ll have to get the weight out o’ my heart 
somehow. 

‘“‘Three days after I put Lovey’s baby into 
her arms the Lord called her home. ‘When I 
prayed so hard for this little new life, Reuben,’ 
says she, holding the baby as if she could never 
let it go, ‘I did n’t think I’d got to give up my 
own in place of it; but it’s the first fiery flood 
we’ve had, dear, and though it burns to my 
feet I’ll tread it as brave as I know how.’ 

‘She did n’t speak a word after that; she 
just faded away like a snowdrop, hour by hour. 
And Reuben and I stared one another in the 
face as if we was dead instead of her, and we 
went about that house o’ mourning like sleep- 
walkers for days and days, not knowing whether 
we et or slept, or what we done. 

‘As for the baby, the poor little mite did n’t 
live many hours after its mother, and we buried 
"em together. Reuben and I knew what Lovey 
would have liked. She gave her life for the 
baby’s, and it was a useless sacrifice, after all. 
No, it wa’n’t neither; it could n’t have been! 
You need n’t tell me God’ll let such sacrifices 
as that come out useless! But anyhow, we had 
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one coffin for ’em both, and I opened Lovey’s 
arms and laid the baby in ’em. When Reuben 
and I took our last look, we thought she seemed 
more’n ever like Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
There never was another like her, and there never 
will be. ‘Nonesuch,’ Reuben used to call her.’’ . 

There was silence in the room, broken only 
by the ticking of the old clock and the tinkle of 
a distant cowbell. Priscilla made an impetuous 
movement, flung herself down by the basket of 
rags, and buried her head in Diadema’s ging- 
ham apron. 

“Dear Mrs. Bascom, don’t cry. I’m sorry, 
as the children say.”’ 

“No, I won’t more’n a minute. Jot can’t 
stand it to see me give way. You go and touch 
a match to the kitchen fire, so’t the kettle will 
be boiling, and I’ll have a minute to myself. I 
don’t know what the neighbors would think to 
ketch me crying over my drawing-in frame; but 
the spell’s over now, or ’bout over, and when I 
can muster up courage I’ll take the rest of the 
baby’s cloak and put a border of white ever- 
lastings round the outside of the rug. It’ll 
always mean the baby’s birth and Lovey’s 
death to me; but the flowers will remind me it’s 
life everlasting for both of ’em, and so it’s the 
most comforting end I can think of.” 

It was indeed a beautiful rug when it was 
finished and laid in front of the sofa in the fore- 
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room. Diadema was very choice of it. When 
company was expected, she removed it from its 
accustomed place, and spread it in a corner of 
the room where no profane foot could possibly 
tread on it. Unexpected callers were managed 
by a different method. If they seated them- 
selves on the sofa, she would fear they did not 
“‘set easy”’ or ‘‘rest comfortable”’ there, and 
suggest their moving to the stuffed chair by the 
window. The neighbors thought this solici- 
tude merely another sign of Diadema’s ‘‘p’ison 
neatness,’’ excusable in this case, as there was 
so much white in the new rug. 

The fore-room blinds were ordinarily closed, 
and the chillness of death pervaded the sacred 
apartment; but on great occasions, when the 
sun was allowed to penetrate the thirty-two 
tiny panes of glass in each window, and a blaze 
was lighted in the fire-place, Miss Hollis would 
look in as she went upstairs, and muse a mo- 
ment over the pathetic little romance of rags, 
the story of two lives worked into a bouquet 
of old-fashioned posies, whose gay tints were 
brought out by a setting of somber threads. 
Existence had gone so quietly in this remote 
corner of the world that all its important 
events, babyhood, childhood, betrothal, mar- 
riage, motherhood, with all their mysteries of 
love and life and death, were chronicled in this 
narrow space not two yards square. 
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Diadema came in behind the little school- 
teacher one afternoon. 

‘“‘T cal’late,’’ she said, ‘‘thar being kep’ in 
a dark room, and never being tread on, it will 
last longer ’n I do. If it does, Priscilla, you 
know that white crape shawl of mine I wear to 
meeting hot Sundays: that would make a sec- 
ond row of everlastings round the border. You 
could piece out the linings good and smooth on 
the under side, draw in the white flowers, and 
fill ’°em round with black to set ’em off. The 
rug would be han’somer than ever then, and 
the story — would be finished.” 
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I 


Goodfellow, Puck and goblins, 

Know more than any book. 

Down with your doleful problems, 

And court the sunny brook. 

The south-winds are quick-witted, 

The schools are sad and slow, 

The masters quite omitted 

The lore we care to know. 

EmeErson’s April. 

IND the 317th page, Davy, and begin at 
the top of the right-hand column.” 

The boy turned the leaves of the old instruc- 
tion book obediently, and then began to read 
in a sing-song, monotonous tone: — 

“One of Pag-pag —’”’ 

“‘Pag-a-ni-ni’s.” 

“One of Paggernyner’s’ (I wish all the fel- 
lers in your stories did n’t have such tough old 
names!) ‘most dis-as-ter-ous triumphs he had 
when playing at Lord Holland’s.’ (Who was 
Lord Holland, Uncle Tony?) ‘Some one asked 
him to im-pro-vise on the violin the story of a 
son who kills his father, runs a-way, becomes a 
high-way-man, falls in love with a girl who will 
not listen to him; so he leads her to a wild 
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country site, suddenly jumping with her from a 
rock into an a-b-y-double-s —’”’ 

‘* Abyss.” 

‘““*___ a — rock — into — an — abyss, where 
they disappear forever. Paggernyner listened 
quietly, and when the story was at an end 
he asked that all the lights should be distin- 
guished.’”’ 

“Look closer, Davy.” 

“Should be extinguished. He then began 
playing, and so terrible was the musical in-ter- 
pre-ta-tion of the idea which had been given 
him that several of the ladies fainted, and the 
sal-salon-salon, when relighted, looked like a 
battle-field.” Cracky! Would n’t you like to 
have been there, Uncle Tony? But I don’t 
believe anybody ever played that way, do 
you?” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said the listener, dreamily raising his 
sightless eyes to the elm-tree that grew by the 
kitchen door. ‘I believe it, and I can hear it 
myself when you read the story to me. I feel 
that the secret of everything in the world that. 
is beautiful, or true, or terrible, is hidden in the 
strings of my violin, Davy, but only a master 
can draw it from captivity.” 

““You make stories on your violin, too, Uncle 
Tony, even if the ladies don’t faint away in 
heaps, and if the kitchen does n’t look like a 
battle-field when you’ve finished. I’m glad it 
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does n’t, for my part, for I should have more 
housework to do than ever.” 

“Poor Davy! you could n’t hate housework 
any worse if you were a woman; but it is all 
done for to-day. Now paint me one of your 
pictures, laddie; make me see with your eyes.” 

The boy put down the book and leaped out 
of the open door, barely touching the old mill- 
stone that served for a step. Taking a stand in 
the well-worn path, he rested his hands on his 
hips, swept the landscape with the glance of 
an eagle, and began like a young improvis- 
ator: — } 

“The sun is just dropping behind Brigadier 
Hill.”’ 

‘What color is it?’’ 

“Red as fire, and there is n’t anything near 
it, — it’s almost alone in the sky; there’s only 
teenty little white feather clouds here and there. 
The bridge looks as if it was a silver string tying 
the two sides of the river together. The water 
is pink where the sun shines into it. All the 
leaves of the trees are kind of swimming in the 
red light, — I tell you, nunky, just as if I was 
looking through red glass. The weather vane 
on Squire Bean’s barn dazzles so the rooster 
seems to be shooting gold arrows into the river. 
I can see the tip top of Mount Washington 
where the peak of its snow-cap touches the pink 
sky. The hen-house door is open. The chickens 
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are all on their roost, with their heads cuddled 
under their wings.”’ 

“Did you feed them?”’ 

The boy clapped his hand over his mouth 
with a comical gesture of penitence, and dashed 
into the shed for a panful of corn, which he 
scattered over the ground, enticing the sleepy 
fowls by insinuating calls of ‘‘Chick, chick, 
chick, chick! Come, biddy, biddy, biddy, biddy! 
Come, chick, chick, chick, chick, chick!” 

The man in the doorway smiled as over the 
misdemeanor of somebody very dear and lov- 
able, and rising from his chair felt his way toa 
corner shelf, took down a box, and drew from it 
a violin swathed in a silk bag. He removed the 
covering with reverential hands. The tender- 
ness of the face was like that of a young mother 
dressing or undressing her child. As he fin- 
gered the instrument his hands seemed to have 
become all eyes. They wandered caressingly 
over the polished surface as if enamored of the 
perfect thing that they had created, lingering 
here and there with rapturous tenderness on 
some special beauty, — the graceful arch of the 
neck, the melting curves of the cheeks, the de- 
licious swell of the breasts. 

When he had satisfied himself for the mo- 
ment, he took the bow, and lifting the violin 
under his chin, inclined his head fondly toward 
it and began to play. 
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The tune at first seemed muffled, but had a 
curious bite, that began in distant echoes, but 
after a few minutes’ playing grew firmer and 
clearer, ringing out at last with velvety rich- 
ness and strength until the atmosphere was 
satiated with harmony. No more ethereal note 
ever flew out of a bird’s throat than Anthony 
Croft set free from this violin, his liebling, his 
““swan song,”’ made in the year he had lost his 
eyesight. 

Anthony Croft had been the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow. His boyhood had 
been exactly like that of all the other boys in 
Edgewood, save that he hated school a trifle 
more, if possible, than any of the others; though 
there was a unanimity of aversion in this mat- 
ter that surprised and wounded teachers and 
parents. 

The school was the ordinary ‘‘deestrick”’ 
school of that time; there were not enough schol- 
ars for what Cyse Higgins called a “‘degraded”’ 
school. The difference between Anthony and 
the other boys lay in the reason as well as the 
degree of his abhorrence. 

He had come into the world a naked, starv- 
ing human soul; he longed to clothe himself, 
and he was hungry and ever hungrier for knowl- 
edge; but never within the four walls of the vil- 
lage schoolhouse could he get hold of one fact 
that would yield him its secret sense, one 
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glimpse of clear light that would shine in upon 
the ‘‘darkness which may be felt’’ in his mind, 
one thought or word that would feed his soul. 

The only place where his longings were ever 
stilled, where he seemed at peace with himself, 
where he understood what he was made for, 
was out of doors in the woods. When he should 
have been poring over the sweet, palpitating 
mysteries of the multiplication table, his va- 
grant gaze was always on the open window near 
which he sat. He could never study when a fly 
buzzed on the window-pane; he was always 
. standing on the toes of his bare feet, trying to 
locate and understand the buzz that puzzled 
him. The book was a mute, soulless thing that 
had no relation to his inner world of thought 
and feeling. He turned ever from the dead 
seven-times-six to the mystery of life about 
him. — 

He was never a special favorite with his 
teachers; that was scarcely to be expected. 
In his very early years, his pockets were gone 
through with every morning when he entered 
the school door, and the contents, when con- 
fiscated, would comprise a jew’s-harp, a bit of 
catgut, screws whittled out of wood, tacks, 
spools, pins, and the like. But when robbed of 
all these he could generally secrete a piece of 
elastic, which, when put between his teeth and 
stretched to its utmost capacity, would yield a 
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delightful twang when played upon with the 
forefinger. He could also fashion an interesting 
musical instrument in his desk by means of 
spools and catgut and bits of broken glass. The 
chief joy of his life was an old tuning-fork that 
the teacher of the singing-school had given him, 
but, owing to the degrading and arbitrary cen- 
sorship of pockets that prevailed, he never 
dared bring it into the schoolroom. There were 
ways, however, of evading inexorable law and 
circumventing base injustice. He hid the pre- 
cious thing under a thistle just outside the win- 
dow. The teacher had sometimes a brief sea- 
son of apathy on hot afternoons, when she was. 
hearing the primer class read, ‘‘I see a pig. The 
pig ts big. The big pig can dig’’; which stirring 
phrases were always punctuated by the snores 
of the Hanks baby, who kept sinking down on 
his fat little legs in the line and giving way 
to slumber during the lesson. At such a mo- 
ment Anthony slipped out of the window and 
snapped the tuning-fork several times, — just 
enough to save his soul from death, — and then 
slipped in again. He was caught occasionally, 
but not often; and even when he was, there were 
mitigating circumstances, for he was generally 
put under the teacher’s desk for punishment. 
It was a dark, close, sultry spot, but when he 
was well seated, and had grown tired of looking 
at the triangle of elastic in the teacher’s con- 
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gress boot, and tired of wishing it was his in- 
stead of hers, he would tie one end of a bit of 
thread to the button of his gingham shirt, and, 
carrying it round his left ear several times, 
make believe he was Paganini languishing in 
prison and playing on a violin with a single 
string. 

As he grew older there was no marked im- 
provement, and Tony Croft was by general 
assent counted the laziest boy in the village. 
That he was lazy in certain matters merely be- 
cause he was in a frenzy of industry to pursue 
certain others had nothing to do with the case, 
of course. 

If any one had ever given him a task in which 
he could have seen cause working to effect, in 
which he could have found by personal experi- 
ment a single fact that belonged to him, his 
own by divine right of discovery, he would have 
counted labor or study all joy. 

He was one incarnate Why and How, one 
brooding wonder and interrogation point. 
“Why does the sun drive away the stars? 
Why do the leaves turn red and gold?. What 
makes the seed swell in the earth? From 
whence comes the life hidden in the egg under 
the bird’s breast? What holds the moon in the 
sky? Who regulates her shining? Who moves 
the wind? Who made me, and what am I? 
Who, why, how, whither? If I came from God 
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but only lately, teach me his lessons first, put me 
into vital relation with life and law, and then 
give me your dead signs and equivalents for 
real things, that I may learn more and more, 
and ever more and ever more.” 

There was no spirit in Edgewood bold 
enough to conceive that Tony learned any- 
thing in the woods, but as there was never 
sufficient school money to keep the village seat 
of learning open more than half the year the 
boy educated himself at the fountain head 
of wisdom and knowledge the other half. His 
mother, who owned him for a duckling hatched 
from a hen’s egg, and was never quite sure he 
would not turn out a black sheep and a crooked 
stick to boot, was obliged to confess that Tony 
had more useless information than any boy in 
the village. He knew just where to find the 
first Mayflowers, and would bring home the 
waxen beauties when other people had scarcely 
begun to think about the spring. He could tell 
where to look for the rare fringed gentian, the 
yellow violet, the Indian pipe. There were 
clefts in the rocks of the Indian Cellar where, 
when every one else failed, he could find hare- 
bells and columbines. 

When his tasks were done, and the other 
boys were amusing themselves each in his own 
way, you would find Tony lying flat on the pine 
needles in the woods, listening to the notes of 
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the wild birds, and imitating them patiently, 
till you could scarcely tell which was boy and 
which was bird; and if you could, the birds 
could n’t, for many a time he coaxed the bobo- 
links and thrushes to perch on the low boughs 
above his head and chirp to him as if he were 
a feathered brother. There was nothing about 
the building of nests with which he was not fa- 
miliar. He could have taken hold and helped 
if the birds had not been so shy, and if he had 
had a beak and claw instead of clumsy fingers. 
He would sit near a beehive for hours without 
moving, or lie prone in the sandy road, under 
the full glare of the sun, watching the ants act- 
ing out their human comedy; sometimes sur- 
rounding a favorite hill with stones, that the 
comedy might not be turned into tragedy by a 
careless footfall. The cottage on the river road 
grew more and more to resemble a museum and 
herbarium as the years went by, and the Widow 
Croft’s weekly house-cleaning was a matter 
that called for the exercise of Christian grace. 
Still, Tony was a good son, affectionate, con- 
siderate, and obedient. His mother had no 
idea that he would ever be able, or indeed will- 
ing, to make a living; but there was a forest of 
young timber growing up, a small hay farm to 
depend upon, and a little hoard that would 
keep him out of the poorhouse when she died and 
left him to his own devices. It never occurred 
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to her that he was in any way remarkable. If 
he were difficult to understand, it reflected 
more upon his eccentricity than upon her den- 
sity. What was a woman to do with a boy of 
twelve who, when she urged him to drop the 
old guitar he was taking apart and hurry off to 
school, cried, ‘‘Oh, mother! when there is so 
much to learn in this world, it is wicked, wicked, 
to waste time in school.’’ 

About this period Tony spent hours in the 
attic arranging bottles and tumblers into a 
musical scale. He also invented an instrument 
made of small and great, long and short pins, 
driven into soft board to different depths, and 
when the widow passed his door on the way 
to bed she invariably saw this barbaric thing 
locked to the boy’s breast, for he often played 
himself to sleep with it. 

At fifteen he had taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again, strengthened, soldered, tinkered, 
mended, and braced, every accordion, guitar, 
melodeon, dulcimer, and fiddle in Edgewood, 
Pleasant River, and the neighboring villages. 
There was a little money to be earned in this 
way, but very little, as people in general re- 
garded this ‘‘tinkering”’ as a pleasing diver- 
sion in which they could indulge him without 
danger. As an example of this attitude, Dr. 
Berry’s wife’s melodeon had lost two stops, the 
pedals had severed connection with the rest of 
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the works, it wheezed like an asthmatic, and 
two black keys were missing. Anthony worked 
more than a week on its rehabilitation, and re- 
ceived in return Mrs. Berry’s promise that the 
doctor would pull a tooth for him some time! 
This, of course, was a guerdon for the future, 
but it seemed pathetically distant to the lad 
who had never had a toothache in his life. He 
had to plead with Cyse Higgins for a week be- 
fore that prudent young farmer would allow 
him to touch his five-dollar fiddle. He obtained 
permission at last only by offering to give Cyse 
his calf in case he spoiled the violin. ‘That 
seems square,’ said Cyse doubtfully, ‘but 
after all, you can’t play on a calf!” “Neither 
will your fiddle give milk, if you keep it long 
enough,”’ retorted Tony; and this argument 
was convincing. 

So great was his confidence in Tony’s skill 
that Squire Bean trusted his father’s violin to 
him, one that had been bought in Berlin 
seventy years before. It had been hanging on 
the attic wall for a half century, so that the 
back was split in twain, the sound-post lost, 
the neck and the tailpiece cracked. The lad 
took it home, and studied it for two whole 
evenings before the open fire. The problem of 
restoring it was quite beyond his abilities. He 
finally took the savings of two summers’ “blue- 
berry’ money” and walked sixteen miles to 
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Portland, where he bought a book called ‘‘ The 
Practical Violinist.”” The Supplement proved 
to be a mine of wealth. Even the headings ap- 
pealed to his imagination and intoxicated him 
with their suggestions, — ‘‘On Scraping, Split- 
ting, and Repairing Violins,” ‘‘ Violin Players,”’ 
“Great Violinists,” ‘‘Solo Playing,” etc.; and 
at the very end a “Treatise on the Construc- 
tion, Preservation, Repair, and Improvement 
of the Violin,” by Jacob Augustus Friedheim, 
Instrument Maker to the Court of the Arch- 
duke of Weimar. 

There was a good deal of moral advice in the 
preface that sadly puzzled the boy, who was 
always in a condition of chronic amazement at 
the village disapprobation of his favorite fiddle. 
That the violin did not in some way receive the 
confidence enjoyed by other musical instru- 
ments, he perceived from various paragraphs 
written by the worthy author of ‘‘ The Practi- 
cal Violinist,’ as for example: — 

‘“‘Some very excellent Christian people hold 
a strong prejudice against the violin because 
they have always known it associated with 
dancing and dissipation. Let it be understood 
that your violin is ‘converted,’ and such an 
objection will no longer lie against it.... 
Many delightful hours may be enjoyed by a 
young man, if he has obtained a respectable 
knowledge of his instrument, who otherwise 
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would find the time hang heavy on his hands; 
or, for want of some better amusement, would 
frequent the dangerous and destructive paths 
of vice and be ruined forever....I am in 
hopes, therefore, my dear young pupil, that 
your violin will occupy your attention at just 
those very times when, if you were immoral or 
dissipated, you would be at the grogshop, 
gaming-table, or among vicious females. Such 
a use of the violin, notwithstanding the pre- 
judices many hold against it, must contribute 
to virtue, and furnish abundance of inno- 
cent and entirely unobjectionable amusement. 
These are the views with which I hope you 
have adopted it, and will continue to cherish 
and cultivate it.”’ é 


II 


There is no bard in all the choir, 


Not one of all can put in verse, 
Or to this presence could rehearse 
The sights and voices ravishing 
The boy knew on the hills in spring, 
When pacing through the oaks he heard 
Sharp queries of the sentry-bird, 
The heavy grouse’s sudden whir, 
The rattle of the kingfisher. 
Emerson’s Harp. 


Now began an era of infinite happiness, of 
days that were never long enough, of evenings 
when bedtime came all too soon. Oh that there 


had been some good angel who would have 
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taken in hand Anthony Croft the boy, and, 
training the powers that pointed so unmistak- 
ably in certain directions, given to the world the 
genius of Anthony Croft, potential instrument 
maker to the court of St. Cecilia; for it was not 
only that he had the fingers of a wizard; his ear 
caught the faintest breath of harmony or hint 
of discord, as 


Fairy folk a-listening 

Hear the seed sprout in the spring, 
And for music to their dance 

Hear the hedge-rows wake from trance; 
Sap that trembles into buds 

Sending little rhythmic floods 

Of fairy sound in fairy ears. 

Thus all beauty that appears 

Has birth as sound to finer sense 

And lighter-clad intelligence. 


As the universe is all mechanism to one man, 
all form and color to another, so to Anthony 
Croft the world was all melody. Notwith- 
standing all these gifts and possibilities, the 
doctor’s wife advised the Widow Croft to 
make a plumber of him, intimating delicately 
that these freaks of nature, while playing no 
apparent part in the divine economy, could 
sometimes be made self-supporting. 

The seventeenth year of his life marked a 
definite epoch in his development. He studied 
Jacob Friedheim’s treatise until he knew the 
characteristics of all the great violin models, 
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from the Amatis, Hieronymus, Antonius, and 
Nicolas, to those of Stradivarius, Guarnerius, 
and Steiner. 

It was in this year, also, that he made a 
very precious discovery. While browsing in 
the rubbish in Squire Bean’s garret to see if he 
could find the missing sound-post of the old 
violin, he came upon a billet of wood wrapped 
in cloth and paper. When unwrapped, it was 
plainly labeled ‘‘Wood from the Bean Maple 
at Pleasant Point; the biggest maple in York 
County, and believed to be one of the biggest 
in the State of Maine.’’ Anthony found that 
the oldest inhabitant of Pleasant River re- 
membered the stump of the tree, and that the 
boys used to jump over it and admire its pro- 
portions whenever they went fishing at the 
Point. The wood, therefore, was perhaps 
eighty or ninety years old. The squire agreed 
willingly that it should be used to mend the old 
violin, and told Tony he should have what was 
left for himself. When, by careful calculation, 
he found that the remainder would make a 
whole violin, he laid it reverently away for 
another twenty years, so that he should be sure 
it had completed its century of patient waiting 
for service, and falling on his knees by his bed- 
side said, ‘‘I thank Thee, Heavenly Father, for 
this precious gift, and I promise from this mo- 
ment to gather the most beautiful wood I can 
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find, and lay it by where it can be used some 
time to make perfect violins, so that if any 
creature as poor and as helpless as I am needs 
the wherewithal to do good work, I shall have 
helped him as Thou hast helped me.’’ And ac- 
cording to his promise so he did, and the pieces 
of richly curled maple, of sycamore, and of 
spruce began to accumulate. They were cut 
from the sunny side of the trees, in just the 
right season of the year, split so as to have a 
full inch thickness towards the bark, and a 
quarter inch towards the heart. They were 
then laid for weeks under one of the falls in 
Wine Brook, where the musical tinkle, tinkle 
of the stream fell on the wood already wrought 
upon by years of sunshine and choruses of sing- 
ing birds. 

This boy, toiling not alone for himself, but 
with full and conscious purpose for posterity 
also, was he not worthy to wear the mantle of 
Antonius Stradivarius? 


That plain white-aproned man who stood at work 
Patient and accurate full fourscore years, 
Cherished his sight and touch by temperance, 
And since keen sense is love of perfectness, 

Made perfect violins, the needed paths 

For inspiration and high mastery. 


And as if the year were not full enough of glory, 
the school-teacher sent him a book with a won- 
derful poem in it. 
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That summer’s teaching had been the freak 
of a college student, who had gone back to his 
senior year strengthened by his experience of 
village life. Anthony Croft, who was only three 
or four years his junior, had been his favorite 
pupil and companion. 

“How does Tony get along?” asked the 
Widow Croft when the teacher came to call. 

“Tony? Oh, I can’t teach him anything.” 

Tears sprang to the mother’s eyes. 

“I know he ain’t much on book learning,” 
she said apologetically, ‘‘but I’m bound he 
don’t make you no trouble in deportment.” 

‘‘I mean,” said the school-teacher gravely, 
“that I can show him how to read a little Latin 
and do a little geometry, but he knows as much 
in one day as I shall ever know in a year.” 

Tony crouched by the old fireplace in the 
winter evenings, dropping his knife or his com- 
pass a moment to read aloud to his mother, 
who sat in the opposite corner knitting: — 

Of old Antonio Stradivari, — him 

Who a good century and a half ago 

Put his true work in the brown instrument, 
And by the nice adjustment of its frame 
Gave it responsive life, continuous 

With the master’s finger-tips, and perfected 
Like them by delicate rectitude of use. 

The mother listened with painful intentness. 
“T like the sound of it,” she said, ‘‘but I can’t 
hardly say I take in the full sense.” 
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‘Why, mother,” said the lad, in a rare mo- 
ment of self-expression, ‘‘ you know the poetry 
says he cherished his sight and touch by tem- 
perance; that an idiot might see a straggling 
line and be content, but he had an eye that 
winced at false work, and loved the true. When 
it says his finger-tips were perfected by delicate 
rectitude of use, I think it means doing every- 
thing as it is done in heaven, and that anybody 
who wants to make a perfect violin must keep 
his eye open to all the beautiful things God has 
made, and his ear open to all the music he has 
put into the world, and then never let his hands 
touch a piece of work that is crooked or strag- 
gling or false, till, after years and years of 
rightness, they are fit to make a violin like the 
squire’s, a violin that can say everything, a 
violin that an angel would n’t be ashamed to 
play on.” 

Do these words seem likely ones to fall from 
the lips of a lad who had been at the tail of his 
class ever since his primer days? Well, Anthony 
was seventeen now, and he was “educated,” 
in spite of sorry recitations, — educated, the 
Lord knows how! Yes, in point of fact the 
Lord does know how! He knows how the drill 
and pressure of the daily task, still more the 
presence of the high ideal, the inspiration work- 
ing from within, how these educate us. 

The blind Anthony Croft sitting in the 
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kitchen doorway had seemingly missed the 
heights of life he might have trod, and had 
walked his close on fifty years through level 
meadows of mediocrity, a witch in every finger- 
tip waiting to be set to work, head among the 
clouds, feet stumbling, eyes and ears open to 
hear God’s secret thought; seeing and hearing it, 
too, but lacking force to speak it forth again; 
for while imperious genius surmounts all ob- 
stacles, brushes laws and formulas from its 
horizon, and with its own free soul sees its 
“‘path and the outlets of the sky,’’ potential 
genius forever needs an angel of deliverance to 
set it free. 

Poor Anthony Croft, or blessed Anthony 
Croft, I know not which, — God knows! Poor 
he certainly was, yet blessed after all. ‘‘One 
thing I do,” said Paul. ‘‘One thing I do,’’ said 
Anthony. He was not able to realize his ideals, 
but he had the “‘angel aim”’ by which he ideal- 
ized his reals. 

O waiting heart of God! how soon would thy 
kingdom come if we all did our allotted tasks, 
humble or splendid, in this consecrated fashion! 
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III 


Therein I hear the Parce reel 

The threads of man at their numming wheel, 

The threads of life and power and pain, 

So sweet and mournful falls the strain. 
Emerson’s Harp. 


Old Mrs. Butterfield had had her third stroke 
of paralysis, and died of a Sunday night. She 
was all alone in her little cottage on the river 
bank, with no neighbor nearer than Croft’s, 
and nobody there but a blind man and a small 
boy. Everybody had told her it was foolish for 
a frail old woman of seventy to live alone in a 
house on the river road, and everybody was 
pleased, in a discreet and chastened fashion of 
course, that it had turned out exactly as they 
had predicted. 

Aunt Mehitable Tarbox was walking up to 
Milliken’s Mills, with her little black reticule 
hanging over her arm, and noticing that there 
was no smoke coming out of the chimney, and 
that the hens were gathered about the kitchen 
door clamoring for their breakfast, she thought 
it best to stop and knock. No response followed 
the repeated blows from her hard knuckles. 
She then tapped smartly on Mrs. Butterfield’s 
bedroom window with her thimble finger. This 
proving of no avail, she was obliged to pry 
open the kitchen shutter, split open a mosquito 
netting with her shears, and crawl into the 
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house over the sink. This was a considerable 
feat for a somewhat rheumatic elderly lady, 
but this one never grudged trouble when she 
wanted to find out anything. 

When she discovered that her premonitions 
were correct, and that old Mrs. Butterfield 
was indeed dead, her grief at losing a pleas- 
ant acquaintance was largely mitigated by her 
sense of importance at being first on the spot, 
and chosen by Providence to take command of 
the situation. There were no relations in the 
village; there was no woman neighbor within a 
mile: it was therefore her obvious Christian 
duty not only to take charge of the remains, 
but to conduct such a funeral as the remains 
would have wished for herself. 

The fortunate Vice-President suddenly called 
upon by destiny to guide the ship of state, 
the general who sees a possible Victoria Cross 
in a hazardous engagement, can have a faint 
conception of Aunt Hitty’s feeling on this mo- 
mentous occasion. Funerals were the very 
breath of her life. There was no ceremony, 
either of public or private import, that, to her 
mind, approached a funeral in real satisfying 
interest. Yet, with distinct talent in this di- 
rection, she had always been ‘‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined”’ within hopeless limitations. She had 
assisted in a secondary capacity at funerals in 
the families of other people, but she would have 
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reveled in personally conducted ones. The 
members of her own family stubbornly refused 
to die, however, even the distant connections 
living on and on to a ridiculous.old age; and if 
they ever did die, by reason of a falling roof, 
shipwreck, or conflagration, they generally died 
in Texas or Iowa, or some remote State where 
Aunt Hitty could not follow the hearse in the 
first carriage. This blighted ambition was 
a heart sorrow of so deep and sacred a char- 
acter that she did not even confess it to ‘‘Si,”’ 
as her appendage of a husband was called. 

Now at last her chance for planning a funeral 
had come. Mrs. Butterfield had no kith or kin 
save her niece, Lyddy Ann, who lived in An- 
dover, or Lawrence, or Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, — Aunt Hitty could n’t remember which, 
and hoped nobody else could. The niece would 
be sent for when they found out where she 
lived; meanwhile the funeral could not be put 
off. 

She glanced round the house preparatory to 
locking it up and starting to notify Anthony 
Croft. She would just run over and talk to him 
about ordering the coffin; then she could attend 
to all other necessary preliminaries herself. The 
remains had been well-to-do, and there was no 
occasion for sordid economy, so Aunt Hitty 
determined in her own mind to have the latest 
fashion in everything, including a silver coffin 
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plate. The Butterfield coffin plates were a thing 
to be proud of. They had been sacredly pre- 
served for years and years, and the entire col- 
lection — numbering nineteen in all—had been 
framed, and adorned the walls of the deceased 
lady’s best room. They wefe not of solid silver, 
it is true, but even so it was a matter of dis- 
tinction to have belonged to a family that could 
afford to have nineteen coffin plates of any 
sort. 

Aunt Hitty planned certain dramatic de- 
tails as she walked down the road to Croft’s. 
It came to her in a burst of inspiration that she 
would have two ministers: one for the long 
prayer, and one for the short prayer and the 
remarks. She hoped that Elder Weeks would 
be adequate in the latter direction. She knew 
she could n’t for the life of her think of any- 
thing interesting about Mrs. Butterfield, save 
that she possessed nineteen coffin plates, and 
brought her hens to Edgewood every summer 
for their health; but she had heard Elder 
Weeks make a moving discourse out of less than 
that. To be sure, he needed priming, but she 
was equal to that. There was Ivory Brown’s 
funeral: how would that have gone on if it 
had n’t been for her? Wasn’t the elder ten 
minutes late, and what would his remarks have 
amounted to without her suggestions? You 
might almost say she was the author of the dis- 
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course, for she gave him all the appropriate 
ideas. As she had helped him out of the 
wagon she had said: ‘‘Are you prepared? I 
thought not; but there ’s no time to lose. Re- 
member there are aged parents; two brothers 
living, — one railroading in Spokane Falls, the 
other clerking in Washington, D.C. Don’t 
mention the Universalists, — there ’s ben two 
in the fam’ly; nor insanity, — there ’s ben one 
o’ them. The girl in the corner by the clock 
is the one that the remains has been keeping 
comp’ny with. If you can make some genteel 
allusions to her, it’ll be much appreciated by 
his folks.” 

As to the long prayer, she knew that the Rev. 
Mr. Ford could be relied on to pray until Aunt 
Becky Burnham should twitch him by the coat 
tails. She had done it more than once. She had 
also, on one occasion, got up and straightened 
his ministerial neckerchief, which he had grad- 
ually “prayed” around his saintly neck until 
it was behind the right ear. 

These plans proved so fascinating to Aunt 
Hitty that she walked quite half a mile beyond 
Croft’s, and was obliged to retrace her steps. 
She conceived bands of black alpaca for the 
sleeves and hats of the pallbearers, and a fes- 
toon of the same over the front gate, if there 
should be any left over. She planned the sing- 
ing by the choir. There had been no real choir- 
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singing at any funeral in Edgewood since the 
Rev. Joshua Beckwith had died. She would 
ask them to open with — 


Reb - el mourner, cease your ticle 


eg ee a oe 


You too must die. 


This was a favorite funeral hymn. The only dif- 
ficulty would be in keeping Aunt Becky Burn- 
ham from pitching it in a key where nobody 
but a soprano skylark, accustomed to warble 
at a great height, could possibly sing it. It was 
generally given at the grave, when Elder Weeks 
officiated; but it never satisfied Aunt Hitty, 
because the good elder always looked so un- 
picturesque when he threw a red bandanna 
handkerchief over his head before beginning the 
twenty-seven verses. After the long prayer, she 
would have Almira Berry give for a solo — 


ee - 


a gro-o-oanin world’s too dark Bs 


si = = 
dre-e-ar for the saints’ e - ter - nal rest. 
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This hymn, if it did not wholly reconcile one to 
death, enabled one to look upon life with suffi- 
cient solemnity. It was a thousand pities, she 
thought, that the old hearse was so shabby and 
rickety, and that Gooly Eldridge, who drove it, 
would insist on wearing a faded peach-blow 
overcoat. It was exasperating to think of the 
public spirit at Egypt, and contrast it with the 
state of things at Pleasant River. In Egypt they 
had sold the old hearse house for a sausage 
shop, and now they were having hearse socia- 
bles every month to raise money for a new 
one. 

All these details flew through Aunt Hitty’s 
mind in fascinating procession. There should 
n’t be ‘“‘a hitch’’ anywhere. There had been a 
hitch at her last funeral, but she had been only 
an assistant there. Matt Henderson had been 
struck by lightning at the foot of Squire Bean’s 
old nooning tree, and certain circumstances 
combined to make the funeral one of unusual 
interest, so much so that fat old Mrs. Potter 
from Deerwander created a sensation at the 
cemetery. She was so anxious to get where she 
could see everything to the best advantage 
that she crowded too near the bier, stepped on 
the sliding earth, and pitched into the grave. 
As she weighed over two hundred pounds, and 
was in a position of some disadvantage, it took 
five men to extricate her from the dilemma, and 
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the operation made a long and somewhat awk- 
ward break in the religious services. Aunt 
Hitty always said of this catastrophe, ‘‘If I’d 
’a’ ben Mis’ Potter, I’d ’a’ ben so mortified I 
believe I’d ’a’ said, ‘I wa’n’t plannin’ to be 
buried, but now I’m in hereI declare I'll stop!’’’ 

Old Mrs. Butterfield’s funeral was not only 
voted an entire success by the villagers, but the 
seal of professional approval was set upon it 
by an undertaker from Saco, who declared that 
Mrs. Tarbox could make a handsome living in 
the funeral line anywhere. Providence, who 
always assists those who assist themselves, de- 
creed that the niece Lyddy Ann should not 
arrive until the aunt was safely buried; so, 
there being none to resist her right or grudge 
her the privilege, Aunt Hitty, for the first time 
in her life, rode in the next buggy to the hearse. 
Si, in his best suit, a broad weed and weepers, 
drove Cyse Higgins’s black colt, and Aunt 
Hitty was dressed in deep mourning, with the 
Widow Buzzell’s crape veil over her face, and 
in her hand a palm-leaf fan tied with a black 
ribbon. Her comment to Si, as she went to her 
virtuous couch that night, was: ‘It was an 
awful dry funeral, but that was the only flaw 
in it. It would ’a’ ben perfect if there’d ben 
anybody to shed tears. I come pretty nigh it 
myself, though I ain’t no relation, when Elder 
Weeks said, ‘You’ll go round the house, my 
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sisters, and Mis’ Butterfield won’t be there; 
youll go int’ the orchard, and Mis’ Butterfield 
won’t be there; you’ll go int’ the barn, and 
Mis’ Butterfield won’t be there; you’ll go int’ 
the shed, and Mis’ Butterfield won’t be there; 
you'll go int’ the hencoop, and Mis’ Butterfield 
won’t be there!’ That would ’a’ drawed tears 
from a stone most, ’specially sence Mis’ Butter- 
field set such store by her hens.”’ 

And this is the way that Lyddy Butterfield 
came into her kingdom, a little lone brown 
house on the river’s brim. She had seen it only 
once before when she had driven out from Port- 
land, years ago, with her aunt. Mrs. Butter- 
field lived in Portland, but spent her summers 
in Edgewood on account of her chickens. She 
always explained that the country was dreadful 
dull for her, but good for the hens; they always 
laid so much better in the winter time. 

Lyddy liked the place all the better for its 
loneliness. She had never had enough of soli- 
tude, and this quiet home, with the song of the 
river for company, if one needed more company 
than chickens and a cat, satisfied all her desires, 
particularly as it was accompanied by a snug 
little income of two hundred dollars a year, a 
meagre sum that seemed to open up mysterious 
avenues of joy to her starved, impatient heart. 

When she was a mere infant, her brother was 
holding her on his knee before the great old- 
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fashioned fireplace heaped with burning logs. 
A sudden noise startled him, and the crowing, 
restless baby gave an unexpected lurch, and 
slipped, face downward, into the glowing em- 
bers. It was a full minute before the horror- 
stricken boy could extricate the little creature 
from the cruel flame that had already done its 
fatal work. The baby escaped with her life, but 
was disfigured forever. As she grew older, the 
gentle hand of time could not entirely efface the 
terrible scars. One cheek was wrinkled and 
crimson, while one eye and the mouth were 
drawn down pathetically. The accident might 
have changed the disposition of any child, but 
Lyddy chanced to be a sensitive, introspective 
bit of feminine humanity, in whose memory the 
burning flame was never quenched. Her mother, 
partly to conceal her own wounded vanity, 
and partly to shield the timid, morbid child, 
kept her out of sight as much as possible; so 
that at sixteen, when she was left an orphan, 
she had lived almost entirely in solitude. 

She became, in course of time, a kind of gen- 
eral nursery governess in a large family of 
motherless children. The father was almost al- 
ways away from home; hissister kept the house, 
and Lyddy stayed in the nursery, bathing the 
brood and putting them to bed, dressing them in 
the morning, and playing with them in the safe 
privacy of the back garden or the open attic. 
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They loved her, disfigured as she was, — for 
the child despises mere externals, and explores 
the heart of things to see whether it be good or 
evil, — but they could never induce her to see 
strangers, nor to join any gathering of people. 

The children were grown and married now, 
and Lyddy was nearly forty when she came 
into possession of house and lands and fortune; 
forty, with twenty years of unexpended feeling 
pent within her. Forty, — that is rather old 
to be interesting, but age is a relative matter. 
Have n’t you seen girls of four-and-twenty who 
have nibbled and been nibbled at ever since 
they were sixteen, but who have neither caught 
anything nor been caught? They are old, if you 
like, but Lyddy was forty and still young, with 
her susceptibilities cherished, not dulled, and 
with all the ‘“‘language of passion fresh and 
rooted as the lovely leafage about a spring.” 


IV 


He shall daily joy dispense 
Hid in song’s sweet influence. 
Emerson’s Merlin. 
Lyddy had very few callers during her first 
month as a property owner in Edgewood. Her 
appearance would have been against her win- 
ning friends easily in any case, even if she had 
not acquired the habits of a recluse. It took a 
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certain amount of time, too, for the community 
to get used to the fact that old Mrs. Butterfield 
was dead, and her niece Lyddy Ann living in 
the cottage on the river road. There were num- 
bers of people who had not yet heard that old 
Mrs. Butterfield had bought the house from 
the Thatcher boys, and that was fifteen years 
ago; but this was not strange, for, notwith- 
standing Aunt Hitty’s valuable services in 
disseminating general information, there was a 
man living on the Bonny Eagle road who was 
surprised to hear that Daniel Webster was 
dead, and complained that folks were not so 
long-lived as they used to be. 

Aunt Hitty thought Lyddy a Goth and a 
Vandal because she took down the twenty 
silver coffin plates and laid them reverently 
away. ‘‘Mis’ Butterfield would turn in her 
grave,” she said, ‘‘if she knew it. She ain’t 
much of a housekeeper, I guess,’’ she went on, 
as she cut over Dr. Berry’s old trousers into 
briefer ones for Tommy Berry. ‘‘She gives con- 
siderable stuff to her hens that she’d a sight 
better heat over and eat herself, in these hard 
times when the missionary societies can’t 
hardly keep the heathen fed and clothed and 
warmed — no, I don’t mean warmed, for most 
o’ the heathens live in hot climates, somehow or 
‘nother. My back door ’s jest opposite hers; 
it’s across the river, to be sure, but it’s the 
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narrer part, and I can see everything she doos 
as plain as daylight. She washed a Monday, 
and she ain’t taken her clothes in yet, and it’s 
Thursday. She may be bleachin’ of ’em out, 
but it looks slack. I said to Si last night I 
should stand it till "bout Friday, — seein’ ’em 
lay on the grass there, — but if she did n’t take 
“em in then, I should go over and offer to help 
her. She has a fire in the settin’-room ’most 
every night, though we ain’t had a frost yet; 
and as near’s I can make out, she’s got full red 
curtains hangin’ up to her windows. I ain’t 
sure, for she don’t open the blinds in that room 
till I get away in the morning, and she shuts 
’em before I get back at night. Si don’t know 
red from green, so he’s useless in such matters. 
I’m going home late to-night, and walk down 
on that side o’ the river, so ’t I can call in after 
dark and see what makes her house light up as 
if the sun was settin’ inside of it.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Lyddy was reveling in 
house-furnishing of a humble sort. She had a 
passion for color. There was a red-and-white 
straw matting on the sitting-room floor. Reck- 
less in the certain possession of twenty dollars 
a month, she purchased yards upon yards of 
turkey red cotton; enough to cover a mattress 
for the high-backed settle, for long curtains at 
the windows, and for cushions to the rockers. 
She knotted white fringes for the table covers 
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and curtains, painted the inside of the fireplace 
red, put some pots of scarlet geraniums on the 
window-sills, filled a newspaper rack with ferns 
and tacked it over an ugly spot in the wall, 
edged her work-basket with a tufted trimming 
of scarlet worsted, and made an elaborate pho- 
tograph case of white crash and red cotton that 
stretched the entire length of the old-fashioned 
mantelshelf, and held pictures of Mr. Reynolds, 
Miss Elvira Reynolds, George, Susy, Anna, 
John, Hazel, Ella, and Rufus Reynolds, her 
former charges. When all this was done, she 
lighted a little blaze on the hearth, took the red 
curtains from their bands, let them fall grace- 
fully to the floor, and sat down in her rocking- 
chair, reconciled to her existence for pasion 
the first time in her forty years. 

I hope Mrs. Butterfield was happy enough i in 
Paradise to appreciate and feel Lyddy’s joy. I 
can even believe she was glad to have died, 
since her dying could bring such content to any 
wretched living human soul. As Lydia sat in 
the firelight, the left side of her poor face in 
shadow, you saw that she was distinctly har- 
monious. Her figure, clad in a plain black-and- 
white calico dress, was a graceful, womanly one. 
She had beautifully sloping shoulders and a 
sweet waist. Her hair was soft and plentiful, 
and her hands were fine, strong, and sensitive. 
This possibility of rare beauty made her scars 
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and burns more pitiful, for if a cheap chromo 
has a smirch across its face, we think it a matter 
of no moment, but we deplore the smallest 
scratch or blur on any work of real art. 

Lydia felt a little less bitter and hopeless 
about life when she sat in front of her own open 
fire, after her usual twilight walk. It was her 
habit to wander down the wooded road after 
her simple five-o’clock supper, gathering ferns 
or goldenrod or frost flowers for her vases; and 
one night she heard, above the rippling of the 
river, the strange, sweet, piercing sound of 
Anthony Croft’s violin. 

She drew nearer, and saw a middle-aged man 
sitting in the kitchen doorway, with a lad of 
ten or twelve years leaning against his knees. 
She could tell little of his appearance, save that 
he had a high forehead, and hair that waved 
well back from it in rather an unusual fashion. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, but the gingham 
was scrupulously clean, and he had the un- 
common refinement of a collar and necktie. 
Out of sight herself, Lyddy drew near enough 
to hear; and this she did every night without 
recognizing that the musician was blind. The 
music had a curious effect upon her. It was a 
hitherto unknown influence in her life, and it 
interpreted her, so to speak, to herself. As she 
sat on the bed of brown pine needles, under a 
friendly tree, her head resting against its trunk, 
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her eyes half closed, the tone of Anthony’s 
violin came like a heavenly message to a tired, 
despairing soul. Remember that in her secluded 
life she had heard only such harmony as Elvira 
Reynolds evoked from her piano or George 
Reynolds from his flute, and the Reynolds 
temperament was distinctly inartistic. 

Lyddy lived through a lifetime of emotion in 
these twilight concerts. Sometimes she was 
filled with an exquisite melancholy from which 
there was no escape; at others, the ethereal 
purity of the strain stirred her heart with a 
strange, sweet vision of mysterious joy; joy 
that she had never possessed, would never 
possess; joy whose bare existence she never be- 
fore realized. When the low notes sank lower 
and lower with their soft wail of delicious woe, 
she bent forward into the dark, dreading that 
something would be lost in the very struggle 
of listening; then, after a pause, a pure human 
tone would break the stillness, and soaring, 
birdlike, higher and higher, seem to mount to 
heaven itself, and, ‘‘piercing its starry floors,” 
lift poor scarred Lydia’s soul to the very gates 
of infinite bliss. In the gentle moods that stole 
upon her in those summer twilights she became 
a different woman, softer in her prosperity than 
she had ever been in her adversity; for some 
plants only blossom in sunshine. What wonder 
if to her the music and the musician became 
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one? It is sometimes a dangerous thing to fuse 
the man and his talents in this way; but it did 
no harm here, for Anthony Croft was his music, 
and the music was Anthony Croft. When he 
played on his violin, it was as if the miracle of 
its fashioning were again enacted; as if the 
bird on the quivering bough, the mellow sun- 
shine streaming through the lattice of green 
leaves, the tinkle of the woodland stream, 
spoke in every tone; and more than this, the 
hearth-glow in whose light the patient hands 
had worked, the breath of the soul bending it- 
self in passionate prayer for perfection, these, 
too, seemed to have wrought their blessed in- 
fluence on the willing strings until the tone was 
laden with spiritual harmony. One might in- 
deed have sung of this little red violin — that 
looked to Lyddy, in the sunset glow, as if it 
were veneered with rubies — all that Shelley 
sang of another perfect instrument: — 


The artist who this viol wrought 

To echo all harmonious thought, 
Fell’d a tree, while on the steep 

The woods were in their winter sleep, 
Rock’d in that repose divine 

Of the wind-swept Apennine; 

And dreaming, some of Autumn past, 
And some of Spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of songs in July bowers, 
And all of love; and so this tree — 

O that such our death may be! — 
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Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 
To live in happier form again. 


The viol ‘‘ whispers in enamoured tone’: — 


Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 

And summer winds in sylvan cells... 
The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 

And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 
And airs of evening; all it knew... . 
— All this it knows, but will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The spirit that inhabits it... 

But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands.of perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest, holiest tone 

For one beloved Friend alone. 


Lyddy heard the violin and the man’s voice 
as he talked to the child, — heard them night 
after night; and when she went home to the 
little brown house to light the fire on the hearth 
and let down the warm red curtains, she fell 
into sweet, sad reveries; and when she blew 
out her candle for the night, she fell asleep and 
dreamed new dreams, and her heart was stirred 
with the rustling of new-born hopes that rose 
and took wing like birds startled from their 
nests. 
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V 


Nor scour the seas, nor sift mankind, 
A poet or a friend to find: 
Behold, he watches at the door! 
Behold his shadow on the floor! 
EmeErson’s Saadi. 

Lyddy Butterfield’s hen turkey was of a rov- 
ing disposition. She had never appreciated her 
luxurious country quarters in Edgewood, and 
was seemingly anxious to return to the modest 
back yard in her native city. At any rate, she 
was in the habit of straying far from home, and 
the habit was growing upon her to such an ex- 
tent that she would even lead her docile little 
gobblers down to visit Anthony Croft’s hens 
and share their corn. 

Lyddy had caught her at it once, and was 
now pursuing her to that end for the second 
time. She paused in front of the house, but 
there were no turkeys to be seen. Could they 
have wandered up the hill road, — the dis- 
contented, ‘‘traipsing,’”” exasperating things? 
She started in that direction, when she heard a 
crash in the Croft kitchen, and then the sound 
of a boy’s voice coming from an inner room, — 
a weak and querulous voice, as if the child were 
ill. 

She drew nearer, in spite of her dread of 
meeting people, or above all of intruding, and 
saw Anthony Croft standing over the stove, 
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with an expression of utter helplessness on his 
usually placid face. She had never really seen 
him before in the daylight, and there was some- 
thing about his appearance that startled her. 
The teakettle was on the floor, and a sea of 
water was flooding the man’s feet, yet he 
seemed to be gazing into vacancy. Presently he 
stooped, and fumbled gropingly for the kettle. 
It was too hot to be touched with impunity, and 
he finally left it in a despairing sort of way, and 
walked in the direction of a shelf, from under 
which a row of coats was hanging. The boy 
called again in a louder and more insistent tone, 
ending in a whimper of restless pain. This 
seemed to make the man more nervous than 
ever. His hands went patiently over and 
over the shelf, then paused at each separate 
nail. 

“Bless the poor dear!”’ thought Lyddy. ‘‘Is 
he trying to find his hat, or what is he trying to 
do? I wonder if he is music mad?” and she 
drew still nearer the steps. 

At this moment he turned and came rapidly 
toward the door. She looked straight in his 
face. There was no mistaking it: he was blind. 
The magician who had told her through his 
violin secrets that she had scarcely dreamed of, 
the wizard who had set her heart to throbbing 
and aching and longing as it had never throbbed 
and ached and longed before, the being who 
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had worn a halo of romance and genius to her 
simple mind, was stone-blind! A wave of im- 
petuous anguish, as sharp and passionate as 
any she had ever felt for her own misfortunes, 
swept over her soul at the spectacle of the man’s 
helplessness. His sightless eyes struck her like 
a blow. But there was no time to lose. She was 
directly in his path: if she stood still he would 
certainly walk over her, and if she moved he 
would hear her, so, on the spur of the moment, 
she gave a nervous cough and said, ‘‘Good- 
morning, Mr. Croft.” 

He stopped short. ‘‘ Who is it?”’ he asked. 

“T am—it is — I am—your new neighbor,” 
said Lyddy, with a trembling attempt at cheer- 
fulness. 

“‘Oh, Miss Butterfield! I should have called 
up to see you before this if it had n’t been for 
the boy’s sickness. But I am a good-for-noth- 
ing neighbor, as you have doubtless heard. 
Nobody expects anything of me.” 

(‘Nobody expects anything of me.’’ Her — 
own plaint, uttered in her own tone!) 

“T don’t know about that,’’ she answered 
swiftly. ‘‘You’ve given me, for one, a great 
deal of pleasure with your wonderful music. I 
often hear you as you play after supper, and it 
has kept me from being lonesome. That is n’t 
very much, to be sure.” 

‘“You are fond of music, then?”’ 
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“I did n’t know I was; I never heard any 
before,”’ said Lyddy simply; ‘‘but it seems to 
help people to say things they could n’t say for 
themselves, don’t you think so? It comforts me 
even to hear it, and I think it must be still more 
beautiful to make it.”’ . 

Now, Lyddy Ann Butterfield had no sooner 
uttered this commonplace speech than the re- 
flection darted through her mind like a light- 
ning flash that she had never spoken a bit of 
her heart out like this in all her life before. The 
reason came to her in the same flash: she was 
not being looked at; her disfigured face was 
hidden. This man, at least, could not shrink, 
turn away, shiver, affect indifference, fix his 
eyes on hers with a fascinated horror, as others 
had done. Her heart was divided between a 
great throb of pity and sympathy for him and 
an irresistible sense of gratitude for herself. 
Sure of protection and comprehension, her 
lovely soul came out of her poor eyes and sat 
in the sunshine. She spoke her mind at ease, 
as we utter sacred things sometimes under 
cover of darkness. 

“You seem to have had an accident; what 
can I do to help you?”’ she asked. 

“Nothing, thank you. The boy has been sick 
for some days, but he seems worse since last 
night. Nothing is in its right place in the house, 
so I have given up trying to find anything, and 
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am just going to Edgewood to see if somebody 
will help me for a few days.”’ 

“Uncle Tony! Uncle To—ny! where are 
you? Do give me another drink, I’m so hot!” 
came the boy’s voice from within. 

“Coming, laddie! I don’t believe he ought 
to drink so much water, but what can I do? 
He is burning up with fever.” 

“Now look here, Mr. Croft,’’ and Lydia’s 
tone was cheerfully decisive. ‘‘ You sit down in 
that rocker, please, and let me command the 
ship for a while. This is one of the cases where 
a woman is necessary. First and foremost, 
what were you hunting for?” 

“My hat and the butter,” said Anthony 
meekly, and at this unique combination they 
both laughed. Lyddy’s laugh was particularly 
fresh, childlike, and pleased; one that would 
have astonished the Reynolds children. She 
had seldom laughed heartily since little Rufus 
had cried and told her she frightened him when 
she twisted her face so. ; 

“Your hat is in the wood-box, and I’ll find 
the butter in the twinkling of an eye, though 
why you want it now is more than — My pa- 
tience, Mr. Croft, your hand is burned to a 
blister!”’ 

“Don’t mind me. Be good enough to look at 
the boy and tell me what ails him; nothing else 
matters much.” 
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“T will with pleasure, but let me ease you a 
little first. Here’s a rag that will be just the 
thing,” and Lyddy, suiting the pretty action 
to the mendacious word, took a good handker- 
chief from her pocket and tore it in three strips, 
after spreading it with tallow from a candle 
heated over the stove. This done, she bound 
up the burned hand skillfully, and, crossing 
the dining-room, disappeared within the little 
chamber door beyond. She came out presently, 
and said half hesitatingly, ‘‘Would you — 
mind — going out in the orchard for an hour 
or so? You seem to be rather in the way here, 
and I should like the place to myself, if you’ll 
excuse me for saying so. I’m ever so much 
more capable than Mrs. Buck; won’t you give 
me a trial, sir? Here’s your violin and your 
hat. I’ll call you if you can help or advise me.”’ 

“But I can’t let a stranger come in and do 
my housework,” he objected. ‘I can’t, you 
know, though I appreciate your kindness all 
the same.”’ 

“I am your nearest neighbor, and your only 
one, for that matter,” said Lyddy firmly; ‘‘it’s 
nothing more than right that I should look 
after that sick child, and I must do it. I have 
n’t got a thing to do in my own house. I am 
nothing but a poor lonely old maid, who’s been 
used to children all her life, and likes nothing 
better than to work over them.” 
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A calm settled upon Anthony’s perturbed 
spirit, as he sat under the apple-trees and heard 
Lyddy going to and fro in the cottage. ‘‘She 
is n’t any old maid,” he thought; “‘she does n’t 
step like one; she has soft shoes and a springy 
walk. She must be a very handsome woman, 
with a hand like that; and such a voice! -— I 
knew. the moment she spoke that she did n’t 
belong in this village.”’ 

As a matter of fact, his keen ear had caught 
the melody in Lyddy’s voice, a voice full of 
dignity, sweetness, and reserve power. His 
sense of touch, too, had captured the beauty of 
her hand, and held it in remembrance, — the 
soft palm, the fine skin, supple fingers, smooth 
nails, and firm round wrist. These charms 
would never have been noted by any seeing 
man in Edgewood, but they were revealed to 
Anthony Croft while Lyddy, like the good 
Samaritan, bound up his wounds. It is these 
saving stars that light the eternal darkness of 
the blind. 

Lyddy thought she had met her Waterloo 
when, with arms akimbo, she gazed about the 
Croft establishment, which was a scene of deso- 
lation for the moment. Anthony’s cousin from 
Bridgton was in the habit of visiting him every 
two months for a solemn house-cleaning, and 
Mrs. Buck from Pleasant River came every 
Saturday and Monday for baking and washing. 
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Between times Davy and his uncle did the 
housework together; and although it was re- 
spectably done, there was no pink-and-white 
daintiness about it, you may be sure. 

Lyddy came out to the apple-trees in about 
an hour, laughing a little nervously as she said, 
‘“‘I’m sorry to have taken a mean advantage of 
you, Mr. Croft, but I know everything you’ve 
got in your house, and exactly where it is. I 
could n’t help it, you see, when I was making 
things tidy. It would do you good to see the 
boy. His room was too light, and the flies were 
devouring him. I swept him and dusted him, 
put on clean sheets and pillow slips, sponged 
him with bay rum, brushed his hair, drove out 
the flies, and tacked a green curtain up to the 
window. Fifteen minutes after he was sleeping 
like a kitten. He hasa sore throat and consider- 
able fever. Could you — can you — at least, 
will you, go up to my house on an errand?’”’ 

“Certainly I can. I know it inside and out 
as well as my own.” 

“Very good. On the clock shelf in the sitting- 
room there is a bottle of sweet spirits of niter; 
it’s the only bottle there, so you can’t make 
any mistake. It will help until the doctor comes. 
I wonder you did n’t send for him yesterday?” 

“Davy would n’t have him,” apologized his 
uncle. 

“Would n't he?” said Lyddy with cheerful 
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scorn. ‘‘He has you under pretty good con- 
trol, has n’t he? But children are unmerciful 
tyrants.” 

“Could n’t you coax him into it before you 
go home?” asked Anthony in a wheedling voice. 

“T can try; but it is n’t likely I can influence 
him, if you can’t. Still, if we both fail, I really 
don’t see what’s to prevent our sending for the 
doctor in spite of him. He is as weak as a baby, 
you know, and can’t sit up in bed: what could he 
do? I will risk the consequences, if you will!”’ 

There was a note of such amiable and win- 
ning sarcasm in all this, such a cheery, invinci- 
ble courage, such a friendly neighborliness and 
codperation, above all such a different tone 
from any he was accustomed to hear in Edge- 
wood, that Anthony Croft felt warmed through 
to the core. 

As he walked quickly along the road, he con- 
jured up a vision of autumn beauty from the 
few hints nature gave even to her sightless ones 
on this glorious morning, — the rustle of a few 
fallen leaves under his feet, the clear wine of the 
air, the full rush of the swollen river, the whisk- 
ing of the squirrels in the boughs, the crunch of 
their teeth on the nuts, the spicy odor of the ap- 
ples lying under the trees. He missed his mother 
that morning more than he had missed her for 
years. How neat she was, how thrifty, how 
comfortable, and how comforting! His life was 
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so dreary and aimless; and was it the best or 
the right one for Davy, with his talent and 
dawning ambition? Would it not be better to 
have Mrs. Buck live with them altogether, in- 
stead of coming twice a week, as heretofore? 
No; he shrank from that with a hopeless aver- 
sion born of Saturday and Monday dinners in 
her company. He could hear her pour her 
coffee into the saucer; hear the scraping of the 
cup on the rim, and knew that she was setting 
it sloppily down on the cloth. He could remem- 
ber her noisy drinking, the weight of her elbow 
on the table, the creaking of her calico dress 
under the pressure of superabundant flesh. Be- 
sides, she had tried to scrub his favorite violin 
with sapolio. No, anything was better than 
Mrs. Buck as a constancy. 

He took off his hat unconsciously as he en- 
tered Lyddy’s sitting-room. A gentle breeze 
blew one of the full red curtains towards him 
till it fluttered about his shoulders like a frolic- 
some, teasing hand. There was a sweet, pun- 
gent odor of pine boughs, a canary sang in the 
window, the clock was trimmed with a black- 
berry vine; he knew the prickles, and they 
called up to his mind the glowing tints he had 
loved so well. His sensitive hand, that carried 
a divining rod in every finger-tip, met a vase 
on the shelf, and, traveling upward, touched a 
full branch of alder berries tied about with a 
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ribbon. The ribbon would be red; the woman 
who arranged this room would make no mis- 
take; for in one morning Anthony Croft had 
penetrated the secret of Lyddy’s true person- 
ality, and in a measure had sounded the shal- 
lows that led to the depths of her nature. 

Lyddy went home at seven o’clock that 
night rather reluctantly. The doctor had said 
Mr. Croft could sit up with the boy unless he 
grew much worse, and there was no propriety 
in her staying longer unless there was danger. 

“You have been very good to me,’’ Anthony 
said gravely, as he shook her hand at parting, 
— “very good.” 

They stood together on the doorstep. A dis- 
tant bell called to evening prayer-meeting; the 
restless murmur of the river and the whisper of 
the wind in the pines broke the twilight still- 
ness. The long, quiet day together, part of it 
spent by the sick child’s bedside, had brought 
the two strangers curiously near to each other. 

“The house has n’t seemed so sweet and 
fresh since my mother died,’’ he went on, as he 
dropped her hand, ‘‘and J haven’t had so 
many flowers and green things in it since I lost 
my eyesight.” 

‘““Was it long ago?”’ 

“Ten years. Is that long?”’ 

‘‘Long to bear a burden.” 

“‘T hope you know little of burden-bearing?”’ 
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“‘T know little else.’’ 

“T might have guessed it from the alacrity 
with which you took up Davy’s and mine. 
You must be very happy to have the power to 
make things straight and sunny and whole- 
some; to breathe your strength into helpless- 
ness such as mine. I thank you, and I envy 
you. Good-night.” 

Lyddy turned on her heel without a word; 
her mind was beyond and above words. The 
sky seemed to have descended upon, enveloped 
her, caught her up into its heaven, as she rose 
into unaccustomed heights of feeling, like 
Elijah/in his chariot of fire. She very happy! 
She with power, power to make things straight 
and sunny and wholesome! She able to breathe 
strength into helplessness, even a consecrated, 
God-smitten helplessness like his! She not only 
to be thanked, but envied! 

Her house seemed strange to her that night. 
She went to bed in the dark, dreading even the 
light of a candle; and before she turned down 
her counterpane she flung herself on her knees, 
and poured out her soul in a prayer that had 
been growing, waiting, and waited for, perhaps, 
for years: — 

“O Lord, I thank Thee for health and 
strength and life. I never could do it before, but 
I thank Thee to-night for life on any terms. I 
thank Thee for this home; for the chance of 
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helping another human creature, stricken like 
myself; for the privilege of ministering to a 
motherless child. Make me to fong only for the 
beauty of holiness, and to be satisfied if I at- 
tain to it. Wash my soul pure and clean, and 
let that be the only mirror in which I see my 
face. I have tried to be useful. Forgive me if it 
always seemed so hard and dreary a life. For- 
give me if Iam too happy because for one short 
day I have really helped in a beautiful way, and 
found a friend who saw, because he was blind, 
the real me underneath; the me that never was 
burned by the fire; the me that is n’t disfigured, 
unless my wicked discontent has done it; the me 
that has lived on and on and on, starving to 
death for the friendship and sympathy and love 
that come to other women. I have spent my 
forty years in the wilderness, feeding on wrath 
and bitterness and tears. Forgive me, Lord, 
and give me one more vision of the blessed land 
of Canaan, even if I never dwell there.” 
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VI 


Nor less the eternal poles 

Of tendency distribute souls. 

There need no vows to bind 

Whom not each other seek, but find. 

EmeErson’s Celestial Love. 
-Davy’s sickness was a lingering one. Mrs. 
Buck came for two or three hours a day, but 
Lyddy was the self-installed angel of the house; 
and before a week had passed the boy’s thin 
arms were around her neck, his head on her 
loving shoulder, and his cheek pressed against 
hers. Anthony could hear them talk, as he sat 
in the kitchen busy at his work. Musical in- 
struments were still brought him to repair, 
though less frequently than of yore, and he 
could still make many parts of violins far better 
than his seeing competitors. A friend and pupil 
sat by his side in the winter evenings and sup- 
plemented his weakness, helping and learning 
alternately, while his blind master’s skill filled 
him with wonder and despair. The years of 
struggle for perfection had not been wasted; 
and though the eye that once detected the de- 
viation of a hair’s breadth could no longer tell 
the true from the false, yet nature had been 
busy with her divine work of compensation. 
The one sense stricken with death, she poured 
floods of new life and vigor into the others. 
Touch became something more than the stupid, 
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empty grasp of things we seeing mortals know, 
and in place of the two eyes he had lost he now 
had ten in every finger-tip. As for odors, let 
other folks be proud of smelling musk and 
lavender, but let him tell you by a quiver of the 
nostrils the various kinds of so-called scentless 
flowers, and let him bend his ear and interpret 
secrets that the universe is ever whispering to 
us who are pent in partial deafness because, 
forsooth, we see. 

He often paused to hear Lydia’s low, sooth- 
ing tones and the boy’s weak treble. Anthony 
had said to him once, “‘ Miss Butterfield is very 
beautiful, isn’t she, Davy? You haven’t 
painted me a picture of her yet. How does she 
look?” 

Davy was stricken at first with silent em- 
barrassment. He was a truthful child, but in 
this he could no more have told the whole 
truth than he could have cut off his hand. He 
was knit to Lyddy by every tie of gratitude and 
affection. He would sit for hours with his ex- 
pectant face pressed against the window-pane, 
and when he saw her coming down the shady 
road he was filled with a sense of impending 
comfort and joy. 

“No,” he said hesitatingly, ‘‘she isn’t 
pretty, nunky, but she’s sweet and nice and 
dear. Everything on her shines, it’s so clean; 
and when she comes through the trees, with 
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her white apron and her purple calico dress, 
your heart jumps, because you know she’s go- 
ing to make everything pleasant. Her hair has 
a pretty wave in it, and her hand is soft on your 
forehead; and it’s most worth while being sick 
just to have her in the house.” 

Meanwhile, so truly is ‘‘praise our fructi- 
fying sun,’ Lydia bloomed into a hundred 
hitherto unsuspected graces of mind and heart 
and speech. A sly sense of humor woke into 
life, and a positive talent for conversation, 
latent hitherto because she had never known 
any one who cared to drop a plummet into the 
crystal springs of her consciousness. When the 
violin was laid away, she would sit in the twi- 
light, by Davy’s sofa, his thin hand in hers, and 
talk with Anthony about books and flowers and 
music, and about the meaning of life, too, — 
its burdens and mistakes, and joys and sor- 
rows; groping with him in the darkness to find 
a clue to God’s purposes. 

Davy had long afternoons at Lyddy’s house 
as the autumn grew into winter. He read to 
her while she sewed rags for a new sitting-room 
carpet, and they played dominoes and checkers 
together in the twilight before supper time, — 
suppers that were a feast to the boy, after Mrs. 
Buck’s cookery. Anthony brought his violin 
sometimes of an evening, and Almira Berry, 
the next neighbor on the road to the Mills, 
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would drop in and join the little party. Almira 
used to sing “ Auld Robin Gray,” ‘‘ What Will 
You Do, Love,” and “Robin Adair,’ to the 
great enjoyment of everybody; and she per- 
suaded Lyddy to buy the old church melodeon, 
and learn to sing alto in ““Oh, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast,’’ “Gently, Gently Sighs the 
Breeze,’’ and “I Know a Bank.’’ Nobody 
sighed for the gayeties and advantages of a 
great city when, these concerts being over, 
Lyddy would pass crisp seedcakes and rasp- 
berry shrub, doughnuts and cider, or hot 
popped corn and molasses candy. 

“But there, she can afford to,’’ said Aunt 
Hitty Tarbox; ‘‘she’s pretty middlin’ wealthy 
for Edgewood. And it’s lucky she is, for she 
"bout feeds that boy o’ Croft’s. No wonder he 
wants her to fill him up, after six years of the 
Widder Buck’s victuals. Aurelia Buck can take 
good flour and sugar, sweet butter and fresh 
eggs, and in ten strokes of her hand she can 
make ’em into something the very hogs’ll turn 
away from. I declare, it brings the tears to my 
eyes sometimes when I see her coming out of 
Croft’s Saturday afternoons, and think of the 
stone crocks full of nasty messes she’s left be- 
hind her for that innocent man and boy to eat 
up. ... Anthony goes to see Miss Butterfield 
consid’able often. Of course it’s awstensibly 
to walk home with Davy, or do an errand or 
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something, but everybody knows better. She 
went down to Croft’s pretty nearly every day 
when his cousin from Bridgton come to house- 
clean. She suspicioned something, I guess. 
Anyhow, she asked me if Miss Butterfield’s 
two hundred a year was in gov’ment bonds. 
Anthony’s eyesight ain’t good, but I guess 
he could make out to cut cowpons off... . It 
would be strange if them two left-overs should 
take an’ marry each other; though, come to 
think of it, I don’t know ’s ’t would neither. 
He’s blind, to be sure, and can’t see her scarred 
face. It’s a pity she ain’t deef, so ’t she can’t 
hear his everlastin’ fiddle. She’s lucky to get 
any kind of a husband; she’s too humbly to 
choose. I declare, she reminds me of a Jack-o’- 
lantern, though if you look at the back of her, 
or see her in meetin’ with a thick veil on, she’s 
about the best appearin’ woman in Edgewood. 
... I never see anybody stiffen up as Anthony 
has. He had me make him three white shirts 
and three gingham ones, with collars and cuffs 
on all of ’em. It seems as if six shirts at one 
time must mean something out 0’ the common!”’ 

Aunt Hitty was right; it did mean something 
out of the common. It meant the growth of an 
all-engrossing, grateful, divinely tender passion 
between two love-starved souls. On the one 
hand, Lyddy, who though she had scarcely 
known the meaning of love in all her dreary 
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life, yet was as full to the brim of all the beauti- 
ful possibilities of loving and giving as any 
pretty woman; on the other, the blind violin- 
maker, who had never loved any woman but 
his mother, and who was in the direst need of 
feminine sympathy and affection. 

Anthony Croft, being ministered unto by 
Lyddy’s kind hands, hearing her sweet voice 
and her soft footstep, saw her as God sees, 
knowing the best; forgiving the worst, like 
God, and forgetting it, still more like God, I 
think. 

And Lyddy? There is no pen worthy to 
write of Lyddy. Her joy lay deep in her heart 
like a jewel at the bottom of a clear pool, so 
deep that no ripple or ruffle on the surface 
could disturb the hidden treasure. If God had 
smitten these two with one hand, he had held 
out the other in tender benediction. 

There had been a pitiful scene of unspeak- 
able solemnity when Anthony first told Lyddy 
that he loved her, and asked her to be his wife. 
He had heard all her sad history by this time, 
though not from her own lips, and his heart 
went out to her all the more for the heavy cross 
that had been laid upon her. He had the wit 
and wisdom to put her affliction quite out of the 
question, and allude only to her sacrifice in 
marrying a blind man, hopelessly and helplessly 
dependent on her sweet offices for the rest of 
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his life, if she, in her womanly mercy, would 
love him and help him bear his burdens. 

When his tender words fell upon Lyddy’s 
dazed brain she sank beside his chair, and, 
clasping his knees, sobbed: ‘‘I love you, I can- 
not help loving you, I cannot help telling you I 
love you! But you must hear the truth; you 
have heard it from others, but perhaps they 
softened it. If I marry you, people will always 
blame me and pity you. You would never ask 
me to be your wife if you could see my face; you 
could not love me an instant if you were not 
blind.” 

“Then I thank God unceasingly for my in- 
firmity,’’ said Anthony Croft, as he raised her 
to her feet. 


Anthony and Lyddy Croft sat in the apple 
orchard, one warm day in late spring. 

Anthony’s work would have puzzled a casual 
on-looker. Ten stout wires were stretched be- 
tween two trees, fifteen or twenty feet apart, 
and each group of five represented the lines of 
the musical staff. Wooden bars crossed the 
wires at regular intervals, dividing the staff 
into measures. A box with many compart- 
ments sat on a stool beside him, and this held 
bits of wood that looked like pegs, but were in 
reality whole, half, quarter, and eighth notes, 
rests, flats, sharps, and the like. These were 
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cleft in such a way that he could fit them on 
the wires almost as rapidly as his musical theme 
came to him, and Lyddy had iearned to tran- 
scribe with pen and ink the music she found in 
wood and wire. He could write only simple airs 
in this way, but when he played them on the 
violin they were transported into a loftier re- 
gion, such genius lay in the harmony, the ara- 
besque, the delicate lacework of embroidery 
with which the tune was inwrought; now high, 
now low, now major, now minor, now sad, now 
gay, with the one thrilling, haunting cadence 
recurring again and again, to be watched for, 
longed for, and greeted with a throb of delight. 

Davy was reading at the window, his curly 
head buried in a well-worn Shakespeare opened 
at ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ Lyddy was 
sitting under her favorite pink apple-tree, a 
mass of fragrant bloom, more beautiful than 
Aurora’s morning gown. She was sewing; lin- 
ing with snowy lawn innumerable pockets in a 
square basket that she held in her lap. The 
pockets were small, the needles were fine, the 
thread was a length of cobweb. Everything 
about the basket was small except the hopes 
that she was stitching into it; they were so 
great that her heart could scarcely hold them. 
Nature was stirring everywhere. The seeds 
were springing in the warm earth. The hens 
were clucking to their downy chicks just out 
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of the egg. The birds were flying hither and 
thither in the apple boughs, and there was one 
little home of straw so hung that Lyddy could 
look into it and see the patient mother brood- 
ing her nestlings. The sight of her bright eyes, 
alert for every sign of danger, sent a rush of 
feeling through Lyddy’s veins that made her 
long to clasp the little feathered mother to her 
own breast. 

A sweet gravity and consecration of thought 
possessed her, and the pink blossoms falling into 
her basket were not more delicate than the rose- 
colored dreams that flushed her soul. 

Anthony put in the last wooden peg, and 
taking up his violin called, ‘‘Davy, lad, come 
out and tell me what this means!”’ 

Davy was used to this; from a wee boy he had 
been asked to paint the changing landscape of 
each day, and to put into words his uncle’s 
music. 

Lyddy dropped her needle, the birds stopped 
to listen, and Anthony played. 

“Tt is this apple orchard in May time,” said 
Davy; “‘it is the song of the green things grow- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

“What do you say, dear?” asked Anthony, 
turning to his wife. 

Love and hope had made a poet of Lyddy. 
“I think Davy is right,” she said. “It is a 
dream of the future, the story of all new and 
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beautiful things growing out of the old. It is 
full of the sweetness of present joy, but there 
is promise and hope in it besides. It is like the 
Spring sitting in the lap of Winter, and holding 
a baby Summer in her bosom.” 

Davy did not quite understand this, though 
he thought it pretty; but Lyddy’s husband did, 
and when the boy went back to his books, he 
took his wife in his arms and kissed her twice, 
— once for herself, and then once again. 
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THE EVENTFUL TRIP OF 
THE MIDNIGHT CRY 


N the little villages along the Saco River, 
in the year 1850 or thereabouts, the arrival 
and departure of the stage-coach was the one 
exciting incident of the day. It did not run on 
schedule time in those days, but started from 
Limington or Saco, as the case might be, at 
about or somewhere near a certain hour, and 
arrived at the other end of the route when- 
ever it got there. There were no trains to meet 
(the railway popularly known as the ‘“ York 
and Yank’em’”’ was not built till 1862); the 
roads were occasionally good and generally 
bad; and thus it was often dusk, and sometimes 
late in the evening, when the lumbering vehicle 
neared its final destination and drew up to the 
little post-offices along the way. However late 
it might be, the village postmaster had to be on 
hand to receive and open the mail bags; after 
which he distributed the newspapers and let- 
ters in a primitive set of pine pigeonholes on 
the wall, turned out the loafers, ‘‘ banked up”’ 
the fire, and went home to bed. 
‘“‘Life’’ Lane was a jolly good fellow, — just 
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the man to sit on the box seat and drive the 
three horses through ruts and ‘“thank-you- 
ma’ams,’’ slush and mud and snow. There was 
a perennial twinkle in his eye, his ruddy cheeks 
were wrinkled with laughter, and he had a good 
story forever on the tip of his tongue. He 
stood six feet two in his stockings (his mother 
used to say she had the longest Life of any 
woman in the State o’ Maine); his shoulders 
were broad in proportion, and his lungs just 
the sort to fill amply his noble chest. There- 
fore, when he had what was called in the 
vernacular “‘turrible bad goin’,” and when 
any other stage-driver in York County would 
have shrunk into his muffler and snapped 
and snarled on the slightest provocation, Life 
Lane opened his great throat when he passed 
over the bridges at Moderation or Bonny 
Eagle, and sent forth a golden, sonorous ‘‘ Yo 
ho! halloo!”’ into the still air. The later it was 
and the stormier it was, the more vigor he put 
into the note, and it was a drowsy postmaster 
indeed who did not start from his bench by the 
fire at the sound of that ringing halloo. Thus 
the old stage-coach, in Life Lane’s time, was 
generally called ‘‘The Midnight Cry,” and not 
such a bad name either, whether the term was 
derisively applied because the stage was always 
late, or whether Life’s “Yo ho!” had caught 
the popular fancy. 
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There was a pretty girl in Pleasant River 
(and, alas! another in Bonny Eagle) who went 
to bed every night with thc chickens, but 
stayed awake till she heard first the rumble of 
heavy wheels on a bridge, then a faint, bell-like 
tone that might have come out of the mouth 
of a silver horn; whereupon she blushed as if it 
were an offer of marriage, and turned over and 
went to sleep. 

If the stage arrived in good season, Life 
would have a few minutes to sit on the loafers’ 
bench beside the big open fire; and what a fea- 
ture he was, with his tales culled from all sorts 
of passengers, who were never so fluent as when 
sitting beside him ‘‘up in front!’’ There was a 
tallow dip or two, and no other light save that 
of the fire. Who that ever told a story could 
wish a more inspiring auditor than Jacob Bean, 
a literal, honest old fellow who took the most 
vital interest in every detail of the stories told, 
looking upon their heroes and their villains as 
personal friends or foes. He always sat in one 
corner of the fireplace, poker in hand, and the 
crowd tacitly allowed him the réle of Greek 
chorus. Indeed, nobody could have told a story 
properly without Jake Bean’s parentheses 
and punctuation marks poked in at exciting 
junctures. 

‘““That’s so every time!” he would say, with 
a lunge at the forestick. ‘‘I’ll bate he was glad 
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then!” with another stick flung on in just the 
right spot. ‘‘Golly! but that served ’em right!”’ 
with a thrust at the backlog. 

The New England story seemed to flourish 
under these conditions: a couple of good hard 
benches in a store or tavern, where you could 
not only smoke and chew but could keep on 
your hat (there was not a man in York County 
in those days who could say anything worth 
hearing with his hat off); the blazing logs to 
poke; and a cavernous fireplace into which 
tobacco juice could be neatly and judiciously 
directed. Those were good old times, and the 
stage-coach was a mighty thing when school 
children were taught to take off their hats and 
make a bow as the United States mail passed 
the old stage tavern. 

Life Lane’s coaching days were over long be- 
fore this story begins, but the Midnight Cry 
was still in pretty fair condition, and was driven 
ostensibly by Jeremiah Todd, who lived on the 
“back-nippin’’”’ road from Bonny Eagle to 
Limington. 

When I say ostensibly driven, I but follow 
the lead of the villagers, who declared that, 
though Jerry held the reins, Mrs. Todd drove 
the stage, as she drove everything else. As a 
proof of this lady’s strong individuality, she 
was still generally spoken of as ‘“‘the Widder 
Bixby,” though she had been six years wedded 
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to Jeremiah Todd. The Widder Bixby, then, 
was strong, self-reliant, valiant, indomitable. 
Jerry Todd was, to use his wife’s own character- 
ization, so soft you could stick a cat’s tail into 
him without ruffling the fur. He was always 
alluded to as ‘‘the Widder Bixby’s husband”’; 
but that was no new or special mortification, 
for he had been known successively as Mrs. 
Todd’s youngest baby, the Widder Todd’s only 
son, Susan Todd’s brother, and, when Susan 
Todd’s oldest boy fought at Chapultepec, 
William Peck’s uncle. 

The Widder Bixby’s record was far different. 
She was the mildest of the four Stover sisters 
of Scarboro, and the quartette was supposed to 
have furnished more kinds of temper than had 
ever before come from one household. When 
Peace, the eldest, was mad, she frequently 
kicked the churn out of the kitchen door, cream 
and all, — and that lost her a husband. 

Love, the second, married, and according to 
local tradition once licked her husband all the 
way up Foolscap Hill with a dried cod-fish. 

Charity, the third, married too, — for the 
Stovers of Scarboro were handsome girls, — 
but she got a fit mate in her spouse. She failed 
to intimidate him, for he was a foeman worthy 
of her steel; but she left his bed and board, and 
left in a manner that kept up the credit of the 
Stover family of Scarboro. 
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They had had a stormy breakfast one morn- 
ing before he started to Portland with a load 
of hay. “Good-bye,” she called as she stood in 
the door, ‘‘you’ve seen the last of me!”’ ‘“‘No 
such luck!’’ he said, and whipped up his horse. 
Charity baked a great pile of biscuits, and left 
them on the kitchen table with a pitcher of 
skimmed milk. (She would n’t give him any- 
thing to complain of, not she!) She then put 
a few clothes in a bundle, and, tying on her 
shaker, prepared to walk to Pleasant River, 
twelve miles distant. As she locked the door 
and put the key in its accustomed place under 
the mat, a pleasant young man drove up and 
explained that he was the advance agent of the 
Sypher’s Two-in-One Menagerie and Circus, 
soon to appear in that vicinity. He added that 
he should be glad to give her five tickets to the 
entertainment if she would allow him to paste 
a few handsome posters on that side of her barn 
next the road; that their removal was attended 
with trifling difficulty, owing to the nature of 
a very superior paste invented by himself; that 
any small boy, in fact, could tear them off in 
an hour, and be well paid by the gift of a ticket. 

The devil entered into Charity (not by any 
means for the first time), and she told the man 
composedly that if he would give her ten tickets 
he might paper over the cottage as well as the 
barn, for they were going to tear it down shortly 
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and build a larger one. The advance agent was 
delighted, and they passed a pleasant hour to- 
gether; Charity holding the pcste-pot, while 
the talkative gentleman glued six lions and an 
elephant on the roof, a fat lady on the front 
door, a tattooed man between the windows, 
living skeletons on the blinds, and ladies insuffi- 
ciently clothed in all the vacant spaces and on 
the chimneys. Nobody went by during the 
operation, and the agent remarked, as he un- 
hitched his horse, that he had never done a 
neater job. ‘“‘Why, they’ll come as far to see 
your house as they will to the circus!”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘“‘T calculate they will,’’ said Charity, as she 
latched the gate and started for Pleasant River. 

I am not telling Charity Stover’s story, so 
I will only add that the bill-poster was mis- 
taken in the nature of his paste, and greatly 
undervalued its adhesive properties. 

The temper of Prudence, the youngest sister, 
now Mrs. Todd, paled into insignificance beside 
that of the others, but it was a very pretty 
thing in tempers nevertheless, and would have 
been thought remarkable in any other family 
in Scarboro. 

You may have noted the fact that it is a 
person’s virtues as often as his vices that make 
him difficult to live with. Mrs. Todd’s master- 
fulness and even her jealousy might have been 
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reason for her jealousy. Although by her su- 
perior force she had overborne his visible re- 
luctance, she, being a woman, or at all events 
of the female gender, could never quite forget 
that she had done the wooing. 

Certainly his charms were not of the sort to 
tempt women from the strict and narrow path, 
yet the fact remained that the Widder Bixby 
was jealous, and more than one person in Lim- 
ington was aware of it. < 

Pelatiah, otherwise ‘‘ Pel”? Frost, knew more 
about the matter than most other folks, be- 
cause he had unlimited time to devote to gen- 
eral culture. Though not yet thirty years old, 
he was the laziest man in York County. (Jabez 
Slocum had not then established his record; 
and Jot Bascom had ruined his by cutting his 
hay before it was dead in the summer of "49, 
always alluded to afterwards in Pleasant River 
as the year when gold was discovered and Jot 
Bascom cut his hay.) 

Pel was a general favorite in half a dozen vil- 
lages, where he was the life of the loafers’ bench. 
An energetic loafer can attend properly to one 
bench, but it takes genius as well as assiduity 
to do justice to six of them. His habits were 
decidedly convivial, and he spent a good deal 
of time at the general musters, drinking and 
carousing with the other ne’er-do-weels. You 
may be sure he was no favorite of Mrs. Todd’s; 
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and she represented to him all that is most un- 
desirable in womankind, his taste running de- 
cidedly to rosy, smiling, easy-going ones who 
had no regular hours for meals, but could have 
a dinner on the table any time in fifteen min- 
utes after you got there. 

Now, acertain lady with a noticeable green 
frock and a white ‘“‘drawn-in’”’ cape bonnet had 
graced the Midnight Cry on its journey from 
Limington to Saco on three occasions during 
the month of July. Report said that she was 
a stranger who had appeared at the post-office 
in a wagon driven by a small, freckled boy. 

The first trip passed without comment; the 
second provoked some discussion; on the oc- 
casion of the third, Mrs Todd said nothing, be- 
cause there seemed nothing to say, but she felt 
so out-of-sorts that she cut Jerry’s hair close to 
his head, though he particularly fancied the 
thin fringe of curls at the nape of his neck. 

Pel Frost went over to Todd’s one morning 
to borrow an axe, and seized a favorable op- 
portunity to ask casually, ‘“‘Oh, Mis’ Todd, 
did Jerry find out the name o’ that woman in 
a green dress and white bunnit that rid to 
Saco with him last week?”’ 

““Mr. Todd’s got something better to do 
than get acquainted with his lady passengers,” 
snapped Mrs. Todd, “‘specially as they always 
ride inside.” 
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-“T know they gen’ally do,’ said Pel, shoul- 
dering the axe (it was for his mother’s use), 
“but this one rides up in front part o’ the way, 
so I thought mebbe Jerry ’d find out something 
‘bout her. She’s han’some as a picture, but she 
must have a good strong back to make the trip 
down ’n’ up in one day.” 

Nothing could have been more effective or 
more effectual than this blow dealt with con- 
summate skill. Having thus driven the iron 
into Mrs. Todd’s soul, Pel entertained his 
mother with an account of the interview while 
she chopped the kindling-wood. He had no 
special end in view when, Iago-like, he dropped 
his first poisoned seed in Mrs. Todd’s fertile 
mind, or, at most, nothing worse than the hope 
that matters might reach an unendurable point, 
and Jerry might strike for his altars and his 
fires. Jerry was a man and a brother, and pet- 
ticoat government must be discouraged when- 
ever and wherever possible, or the world would 
soon cease to be a safe place to live in. Pel’s 
idea grew upon him in the night watches, and 
the next morning he searched his mother’s 
garret till he found a green dress and a white 
bonnet. Putting them in a basket, he walked 
out on the road a little distance till he met the 
stage, when, finding no passengers inside, he 
asked Jerry to let him jump in and ‘‘ride a 
piece.”” Once within, he hastily donned the 
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green wrapper and tell-tale headgear, and, 
when the Midnight Cry rattled down the stony 
hill past the Todd house, Pel took good care to 
expose a large green sleeve and the side of a 
white bonnet at the stage window. It was easy 
enough to cram the things back into the basket, 
jump out, and call a cordial thank you to the 
unsuspecting Jerry. He was rewarded for his 
ingenuity and enterprise at night, when he re- 
turned Mrs. Todd’s axe, for just as he reached 
the back door he distinctly heard her say that 
if she saw that green woman on the stage again, 
she would knock her off with a broomstick 
as sure as she was a Stover of Scarboro. As a 
matter of fact she was equal to it. Her great- 
grandmother had been born on a soil where the 
broomstick is a prominent factor in settling 
connubial differences; and if it occurred to her 
at this juncture, it is a satisfactory proof of the 
theory of atavism. 

Pel intended to see this domestic tragedy 
through to the end, and accordingly took 
another brief trip in costume the very next 
week, hoping to be the witness of a scene of 
blood and carnage. But Mrs. Todd did not stir 
from her house, although he was confident she 
had seen ‘“‘my lady green-sleeves’”’ from her 
post at the window. Puzzled by her apathy, 
and much disappointed in her temper, he took 
off the dress, and, climbing up in front, rode to 
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Moderation, where he received an urgent in- 
vitation to go over to the county fair at Gor- 
ham. The last idea was always the most capti- 
vating to Pel, and he departed serenely for a 
stay of several days without so much luggage 
as a hairbrush. His mother’s best clothespin 
basket, to say nothing of its contents, appeared 
at this juncture to be an unexpected incum- 
brance; so on the spur of the moment he handed 
it up to Jerry just as the stage was starting, 
saying, ‘‘If Mis’ Todd has a brash to-night, you 
can clear yourself by showing her this basket, 
but for massy sakes don’t lay it on to me! You 
can stan’ it better ’n I can, — you’re more used 
tonrtl? 

Jerry took the basket, and when he was well 
out on the road he looked inside and saw a 
bright green calico wrapper, a white cape bon- 
net, a white “‘fall veil,’”’ and a pair of white 
cotton gloves. He had ample time for reflec- 
tion, for it was a hot day, and though he drove 
slowly, the horses were sweating at every pore. 
Pel Frost, then, must have overheard his wife’s 
storm of reproaches, perhaps even her threats 
of violence. It had come to this, that he was the 
village laughing-stock, a butt of ridicule at the 
store and tavern. 

Now, two years before this, Jerry Todd had 
for the first and only time in his married life 
“put his foot down.” Mrs. Todd had insisted 
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on making him a suit of clothes much against 
his wishes. When finished she put them on him 
almost by main force, though his plaintive ap- 
peals would have melted any but a Stover-of- 
Scarboro heart. The stuff was a large plaid, 
the elbows and knees came in the wrong places, 
the seat was lined with enameled cloth, and the 
sleeves cut him in the armholes. 

Mr. Todd said nothing for a moment, but 
the pent-up slavery of years stirred in him, and, 
mounting to his brain, gave him a momentary 
courage that resembled intoxication. He re- 
tired, took off the suit, hung it over his arm, 
and, stalking into the sitting-room in his under- 
garments, laid it on the table before his aston- 
ished spouse, and, thumping it dramatically, 
said firmly, ‘“‘I — will — not — wear — them 
—clo’es!’’ whereupon he fell into silence again 
and went to bed. 

The joke of the matter was, that, all un- 
known to himself, he had absolutely frightened 
Mrs. Todd. If only he could have realized the 
impressiveness and the thorough success of his 
first rebellion! But if he had realized it he could 
not have repeated it often, for so much virtue 
went out of him on that occasion that he felt 
hardly able to drive the stage for days after- 
ward. 

‘“‘T shall have to put down my foot agin,” 
he said to himself on the eventful morning when 
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Pel presented him with the basket. ‘‘Dern 
my luck, I’ve got to do it agin, when I ain’t 
hardly got over the other time.’’ So, after 
an hour’s plotting and planing, he made some 
purchases in Biddeford and started on his re- 
turn trip. He was very low in his mind, think- 
ing, if his wife teally meditated open warfare, 
she was likely to inspect the stage that night, 
but giving her credit in his inmost heart for too 
much common sense to use a broomstick, — a 
woman with her tongue! 

The Midnight Cry rattled on lumberingly. 
Its route had been shortened, and Mrs. Todd 
wanted its name changed to something less out- 
landish, such as the Rising Sun, or the Break- 
ing Dawn, or the High Noon, but her idea met 
with no votaries; it had been, was, and ever 
should be, the Midnight Cry, no matter what 
time it set out or got back. It had seen its best 
days, Jerry thought, and so had he, for that 
matter. Yet he had been called ‘‘a likely feller’’ 
when he married the Widder Bixby, or rather 
when she married him. Well, the mischief was 
done; all that remained was to save a remnant 
of his self-respect, and make an occasional dash 
for liberty. 

He did all his errands with his usual care, 
dropping a blue ribbon for Doxy Morton’s 
Sunday hat, four cents’ worth of gum-camphor 
for Almira Berry, a spool of cotton for Mrs. 
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Wentworth, and a pair of “‘galluses’’ for Liv- 
ing Bean. He finally turned into the ‘‘back- 
nippin’’’ road from Bonny Eagle to Limington, 
and when he was within forty rods of his own 
house he stopped to water his horses. If he 
feared a scene he had good reason, for as the 
horses climbed the crest of the long hill the 
lady in green was by his side on the box. 
He looked anxiously ahead, and there, in a 
hedge of young alder bushes, he saw some- 
thing stirring, and, unless he was greatly mis- 
taken, a birch broom lay on the ground near 
the hedge. 

Notwithstanding these danger signals, 
Jerry’s arm encircled the plump waist of the 
lady in green, and, emboldened by the shades 
of twilight, his lips sought the identical spot 
under the white ‘‘fall veil’? where her incendi- 
ary mouth might be supposed to lurk, quite 
‘fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.”” This 
done, he put on the brake and headed his horses 
toward the fence. He was none too soon, for 
the Widder Bixby, broom in hand, darted out 
from the alders and approached the stage with 
objurgations which, had she rated them at their 
proper value, needed no supplement in the way 
of blows. Jerry gave one terror-stricken look, 
wound his reins round the whipstock, and, 
leaping from his seat, disappeared behind a 
convenient tree. 
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At this moment of blind rage Mrs. Todd 
would have preferred to chastise both her vic- 
tims at once; but, being robbed of one by Jerry’s 
cowardly flight, her weapon descended upon the 
other with double force. There was no lack of 
courage here at least. Whether the lady in 
green was borne up by the consciousness of 
virtue, whether she was too proud to retreat, . 
or whatever may have been her animating rea- 
son, the blow fell, yet she stood her ground and 
gave no answering shriek. Enraged as much 
by her rival’s cool resistance as by her own 
sense of injury, the Widder Bixby aimed full at 
the bonnet beneath which were the charms 
that had befuddled Jerry Todd’s brain. To blast 
the fatal beauty that had captivated her wed- 
ded husband was the Widder Bixby’s idea, and 
the broom descended. A shower of seeds and 
pulp, a copious spattering of pumpkin juice, 
and the lady in green fell resistlessly into her 
assailant’s arms; her straw body, her wooden 
arms and pumpkin head, decorating the earth 
at her feet! Mrs. Todd stared helplessly at the 
wreck she had made, not altogether compre- 
hending the ruse that had led to her discom- 
fiture, but fully conscious that her empire was 
shaken toitsfoundations. She glanced in every 
direction, and then hurling the hateful green- 
and-white livery into the stage, she gathered 
up all traces of the shameful fray, and sweep- 
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ing them into her gingham apron ran into the 
house in a storm of tears and baffled rage. 

Jerry stayed behind the tree for some min- 
utes, and when the coast was clear he mounted 
the seat and drove to the store and the stable. 
When he had put up his horses he went into the 
shed, took off his boots as usual, but, despite 
all his philosophy, broke into a cold sweat of 
terror as he crossed the kitchen threshold. ‘I 
can’t stand many more of these times when I 
put my foot down,” he thought, ‘‘they’re too 
weakening!” 

But he need not have feared. There was a 
good supper under the mosquito netting on the 
table, and, most unusual luxury, a pot of hot 
tea. Mrs. Todd had gone to bed and left him a 
pot of tea! 

Which was the more eloquent apology! 

Jerry never referred to the lady in green, then 
or afterwards; he was willing to let well enough 
alone; but whenever his spouse passed a certain 
line, which, being a Stover of Scarboro, she 
was likely to do about once in six months, he 
had only to summon his recreant courage and 
glance meaningly behind the kitchen door, 
where the birch broom hung on a nail. It was 
a simple remedy to outward appearances, but 
made his declining years more comfortable. I 
can hardly believe that he ever took Pel Frost 
into his confidence, but Pel certainly was never 
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more interesting to the loafers’ bench than 
when he told the story of the eventful trip of 
the Midnight Cry and ‘‘the breaking in of the 
Widder Bixby.” 
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I 
EDEN PLACE 


DEN PLACE was a short street running 

at right angles with Eden Square, a most 
unattractive and infertile triangle of ground in 
a most unattractive but respectable quarter of a 
large city. It was called a square not so much, 
probably, because it was triangular in shape as 
because it was hardly large enough to be desig- 
nated asa park. As to its being called ‘‘ Eden,” 
the origin of that qualifying word is enveloped 
in mystery; but it is likely that the enthusias- 
tic persons who projected it saw visions and 
dreamed dreams of green benches under um- 
brageous trees, of a green wire fence, ever green, 
and of plots of blossoming flowers filling the 
grateful air with unaccustomed fragrance. 

As a matter of fact, the trees had always 
been stunted and stubby, the plants had never 
been tended, and all the paint had been worn 
off the benches by successive groups of work- 
ingmen out of work. As for the wire fence, it 
had been much used as a means of ingress and 
egress by the children of the neighborhood, 
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who preferred it to any of the gateways, which 
they considered hopelessly unimaginative and 
commonplace, offering no resistance to the bud- 
ding man of valor or woman of ambition. 

Eden Place was frequented mostly by the 
children, who found it an admirable spot to 
squabble, to fight, and to dig up the hapless 
earth, and after them, by persons out of suits 
with fortune. These (generally men) adorned 
the shabby benches at all times, sleeping, smok- 
ing, reading newspapers, or tracing uncertain 
patterns in the gravel with a stick, — patterns 
as uncertain and aimless as themselves. There 
were fewer women, because the unemployed 
woman of this class has an old-fashioned habit, 
or instinct, of seeking work by direct assault; 
the method of the male being rather to sit on a 
bench and discuss the obstacles, the injustices, 
and the unendurable insults heaped by a pluto- 
cratic government in the path of the honest 
son of toil. 

The corner house of Eden Place was a little 
larger than its neighbors in the same row. Its 
side was flanked by a sand-lot, and a bay 
window, with four central panes of blue glass, 
was the most conspicuous feature of its archi- 
tecture. In the small front yard was a micro- 
scopic flower-bed; there were no flowers in it, 
but the stake that held up a stout plant in the 
middle was surmounted by a neat wooden sign 
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bearing the inscription, ‘‘ No Smoking on these 
Premises.” The warning seemed superfluous, 
as no man standing in the garden could have 
put his pipe in his mouth without grazing either 
the fence or the house, but the owner of the 
‘“‘premises”’ possibly wished to warn the visitor 
at the very threshold. 

All the occupied houses in Eden Place were 
cheerful and hospitable in their appearance, 
and were marked by an air of liveliness and 
good-fellowship. Bed linen hung freely from 
all the windows, for there was no hard-and- 
fast law about making up beds at any special 
hour, though a remnant of superstition still 
existed that it was a good thing to make up a 
bed before you slept in it. There were more 
women on their respective front steps, and 
fewer in their respective kitchens, in Eden 
Place than in almost any other locality in the 
city. That they lived for the most part in close 
and friendly relations could be seen from the 
condition of the fences between the front yards, 
whose upper rails fairly sagged with the weight 
of gossip. 

One woman, living in the middle of the row, 
‘evidently possessed somewhat different views, 
for she had planted vines on each of her divi- 
sion fences, rented her parlor to a lodger who 
only slept there, kept all her front curtains 
drawn, and stayed in the back of her house. 
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Such retribution as could legally be wreaked 
upon this offensive and exclusive person was 
daily administered by her two neighbors, who 
stood in their doors on either side and conversed 
across her house and garden with much freedom 
and exuberance. They had begged the land- 
lord to induce her to take up her abode else- 
where, but as she was the only tenant who 
paid her rent regularly he refused to part with 
her. 

Any one passing the ‘No Smoking” sign 
and entering the front door of Mrs. Grubb’s 
house, on the corner, would have turned off 
the narrow uncarpeted hall into the principal 
room, and if he were an observing person would 
have been somewhat puzzled by its appearance. 
There were seven or eight long benches on one 
side, yet it had not the slightest resemblance to 
a schoolroom. The walls were adorned with a 
variety of interesting objects. There was a 
chart showing a mammoth human hand, the 
palm marked with myriads of purple lines. 
There were two others displaying respectively 
the interior of the human being in the pink-and- 
white purity of total abstinence, and thesamein- 
terior after years of intemperance had done their 
fatal work; a most valuable chart this last, and 
one that had quenched the thirst of many a 
man. 

The words “‘ Poverty Must Go” were wrought 
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in evergreen letters over the bay window, and 
various texts were printed in red and black and 
tacked to the wall in prominent places. These 
were such as: — 


To be a Flesh-Eater is to be a Shedder of Blood and 
a Destroyer of God’s Innocent Creatures. 

Now that Man has Begun to Ascend in the Scale of 
Being let Woman Reach Down a Strong, Tender Hand 
and Aid him in his Struggle for Moral and Spiritual 
Elevation. 

Let the Pleasure Field be as Large as Possible. 
Pains and Fears Lessen Growth. 

I Believe that to Burden, to Bond, to Tax, to Tribute, 
to Impoverish, to Grind, to Pillage, to Oppress, to 
Affiict, to Plunder, to Vampire the Life Laboring to 
Create Wealth, is the Unpardonable Sin. 


Over the mantel-shelf was a seaweed picture 
in a frame of shells, bearing the inscription, 
“Unity Hall. Meeting-Place of the Order of 
Present Perfection.’”’ On a table, waiting to be 
hung in place, was an impressive sort of map 
about four feet square. This, like many of the 
other ornaments in the room, was a trifle puz- 
zling, and seemed at first, from its plenitude of 
colored spots, to be some species of moral propa- 
ganda in a state of violent eruption. It proved, 
however, on closer study, to be an ingenious 
pictorial representation of the fifty largest cities 
of the world, with the successful establishment 
of various regenerating ideas indicated by col- 
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ored disks of paper neatly pasted on the surface. 
The key in the right-hand corner read: — 


dl emperance ise. or su aialee ee ae 
mingle Lax icc. ao), ese ee Teen 
Cremation. .« +> ..+..-., ... Orange 
Abolition of War . . . . Red 
Vegetarianiam -. oo. Fee Purple 
Hypnotism . . . . . . Yellow 
Dress Reform . .. . . Black 
DOCU PUMiy J. .0 es) BlGeht AROSE 
WNCOSODDV ee ca ae’ Silver 
Religious Liberty . . . Magenta 
Emancipation of . . . § Crushed Straw- 
Woman berry 


A small gold star, added to the colored spot, 
hovering over the name of a city, was explained, 
in the lower left-hand corner, as denoting the 
fact that the Eldorado face powder was exclu- 
sively used there, and that S. Cora Grubb was 
the sole agent for the Pacific Coast. 

Joseph’s coat faded into insignificance in 
comparison with the city of Mrs. Grubb’s pres- 
ent residence, which appeared to be a perfect 
hot-bed of world-saving ideas, and was sur- 
rounded by such a halo of spots that it would 
have struck the unregenerate observer as an 
undesirable place in which to live, unless one 

“wished to be broken daily on the rack of social 
progress. . 
This front room was Mrs. Grubb’s only par- 
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lor. The seven benches were rather in the way 
and seemingly unnecessary,.as the lady at- 
tended meetings morning, noon, and night in 
halls hired for that purpose; but they gave her 
a feeling of security, as, in case one of her less 
flourishing societies should be ejected from its 
hall, or in case she should wake up in the middle 
of the night and want to hold a meeting of any 
club when all the halls were closed, the benches 
in the parlor would make it possible without a 
moment’s loss of time. 

The room connecting with this was the family 
‘banquet-hall and kitchen in one, and as Mrs. 
Grubb’s opinions on diet were extremely ad- 
vanced, it amply served the purpose. 

There were three bedrooms upstairs, and the 
whole establishment was rather untidy in its 
aspect; but, though it might have been much 
cleaner, it is only fair to say that it might also 
have been much dirtier. 

The house was deserted. The only sound 
came from the back yard, and it was the echo 
of children’s voices. It was not at all a merry 
prattle; it was a steady uproar interrupted by 
occasional shrieks and yells, a clatter of fall- 
ing blocks, beatings of a tin pan, a scramble of 
feet, a tussle, with confusion of blows and 
thumps, and then generally a temporary lull in 
the proceedings, evidently brought about by 
some sort of outside interference. If you had 
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pushed open the wire door, you would have seen 
two children of four or five years disporting 
themselves in a sand-heap. One was a boy and 
one a girl, and though they were not at all alike 
in feature or complexion, there was an astonish- 
ing resemblance between them in size, in figure, 
in voice, in expression, and, apparently, in dis- 
position. 

Sitting on a bench, watching them as a dog 
watches its master’s coat, was a girl of some un- 
determinable age, — perhaps of ten or twelve 
years. She wore a shapeless stout gingham 
garment, her shoes were many sizes too large 
for her, and the laces were dangling. Her nerve- 
less hands and long arms sprawled in her lap as 
if they had no volition in them. She sat with 
her head slightly drooping, her knees apart, 
and her feet aimlessly turned in. Her lower lip 
hung a little, but only a little, loosely. She 
looked neither at earth nor at sky, but straight 
at the two belligerents, with whose blood- 
thirsty play she was obliged to interfere at in- 
tervals. She held in her lap a doll made of a 
roll of brown paper, with a waist and a neck 
indicated by gingham strings. Pieces of raveled 
rope were pinned on the head part, but there 
was no other attempt to assist the imagination. 
She raised her dull eyes; they seemed to hold 
in their depths a knowledge of aloofness from. 
the happier world, and _ their dumb sorrow 
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pierced your very heart, while it gave you an 
irresistible sense of aversion. She smiled, but 
the smile only gave you a new thrill; it was 
vacant and had no joy in it, rather an uncom- 
municable grief. As she sat there with her 
battered doll, she was to the superficial eye re- 
pulsive, but to the eye that pierces externals 
she was almost majestic in her mysterious 
loneliness and separation. 

The steam-whistle of a factory near by blew 
a long note for twelve o’clock, and she rose 
from her bench, took the children by the hand, 
and dragged them, kindly but firmly, up the 
steps into the kitchen. She laid her doll under 
a towel, but, with a furtive look at the boy, 
rolled it in a cloth and tucked it under her skirt 
at the waist-line. She then washed the child- 
ren’s faces, tied on their calico bibs, and pushed 
them up to the pine table. While they battered 
the board and each other with spoons and tin 
mugs, she went automatically to a closet, took 
a dish of cold porridge and turned it into three 
bowls, poured milk over it, spread three thick 
slices of wheat bread with molasses from a cup, 
and sat down at the table. After the simple re- 
past was over, she led the still reluctant (con- 
stitutionally reluctant) twins up the staircase 
and put then, shrieking, on a bed; left the 
room, locking the door behind her in a perfunc- 
tory sort of way as if it were an every-day 
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occurrence, crouched down on the rug outside, 
and, leaning her head back against the wall, 
took her doll from under her skirt, for this was 
her playtime, her hour of ease. 

Poor little ‘‘Marm Lisa,” as the neighbors 
called her! She had all the sorrows and cares 
of maternity with none of its compensating 
joys. 


II 
MISTRESS MARY’S GARDEN 


“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
“With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And little maids all in a row.” 
ISTRESS MARY’S garden did grow re- 
markably well, and it was wonderfully 
attractive considering the fact that few per- 
sons besides herself saw anything but weeds 
in it. 

She did not look in the least a ‘‘contrary”’ 
Miss Mary, as she stood on a certain flight of 
broad wooden steps on a sunshiny morning; 
yet she was undoubtedly having her own way 
and living her own life in spite of remonstrances 
from bevies of friends, who saw no shadow of 
reason or common sense in her sort of garden- 
ing. It would have been foolish enough for a 
young woman with a small living income to 
cultivate roses or violets or lavender, but this 
would at least have been poetic, while the ardu- 
ous tilling of a soil where the only plants were 
little people ‘‘all in a row’ was something be- 
yond credence. 

The truth about Mistress Mary lay some- 
where in the via media between the criticisms 
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of her skeptical friends and the encomiums of 
her enthusiastic admirers. In forsaking society 
temporarily she had no rooted determination 
to forsake it eternally, and if the incense of 
love which her neophytes forever burned at her 
shrine savored somewhat of adoration, she dis- 
armed jealousy by frankly avowing her un- 
worthiness and lack of desire to wear the mar- 
tyr’s crown. Her happiness in her chosen vo- 
cation made it impossible, she argued, to regard 
her as a person worthy of canonization; though 
the neophytes were always sighing to 


have that little head of hers, 
Painted upon a background of pale gold. 


She had been born with a capacity for helping 
lame dogs over stiles; accordingly, her path- 
way, from a very early age, had been bestrewn 
with stiles, and processions of lame dogs ever 
limping towards then. Her vocation had called 
her so imperiously that disobedience was im- 
possible. It is all very well if a certain work 
asks one in a quiet and courteous manner to 
come and do it, when one has time and inclina- 
tion; but it is quite another matter if it coaxes 
one so insistently that one can do nothing else 
properly, and so succumbs finally to the per- 
suasive voice. Still, the world must be moth- 
ered somehow, and there are plenty of women 
who lack the time or the strength, the gift or 
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the desire, the love or the patience, to do their 
share. This gap seems to be filled now and then 
by some inspired little creature like Mistress 
Mary, with enough potential maternity to 
mother an orphan asylum; too busy, too ab- 
sorbed, too radiantly absent-minded, to see a 
husband in any man, but claiming every child 
in the universe as her very own. There was 
never anywhere an urchin so dirty, so ragged, 
so naughty, that it could not climb into Mis- 
tress Mary’s lap, and from thence into her 
heart. The neophytes partook of her zeal in 
greater or less degree, and forsaking all proba- 
bility of lovers (though every one of them was 
young and pretty), they tied on their white 
aprons and clave only unto her. Daily inter- 
course with a couple of hundred little street 
Arabs furnished a field for the practice of con- 
siderable feminine virtue, and in reality the 
woman’s kingdom at the top of the broad 
wooden steps was a great ‘‘culture engine”’ of 
spiritual motherhood. 

It certainly was a very merry place, and if 
its presiding geniuses were engaged in conscious 
philanthropy the blighting hallmark was con- 
spicuous by its absence. Peals of laughter rang 
through the rooms; smiling faces leaned from 
the upstairs windows, bowing greeting to the 
ashman, the scissors-grinder, the Italian and 
Chinese vegetable-venders, the rag-sack-and- 
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bottle man, and the other familiar figures of 
the neighborhood. 

It was at the end of a happy, helpful day that 
Mistress Mary stood in the front door and 
looked out over her kingdom. 

There was a rosy Swedish girl sitting on the 
floor of a shop window opposite and washing 
the glass. She had moved the fresh vegetables 
aside and planted herself in the midst of them. 
There she sat among the cabbages and turnips 
and other sweet things just out of the earth: 
piles of delicate green lettuce buds, golden car- 
rots bursting into feathery tops, ruddy beets, 
and pink-cheeked potatoes. It was pretty to 
see the honest joy of her work and the interest 
of her parted lips, when, after polishing the 
glass, it shone as crystal clear as her own eyes. 
A milkman stopping to look at her (and small 
wonder that he did) poured nearly a quart of 
cream on the ground, and two children ran 
squabbling under the cart to see if they could 
catch the drippings in their mouths. They were 
Atlantic and Pacific Simonson, with Marm 
Lisa, as usual, at their heels. She had found 
her way to this corner twice of late, because 
things happened there marvelous enough to 
stir even her heavy mind. There was a certain 
flight of narrow, rickety steps leading to a rick- 
ety shanty, and an adjacent piece of fence with 
a broad board on top. Flower-pots had once 
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stood there, but they were now lying on the 
ground below, broken into fragments. Marm 
Lisa could push the twins up to this vantage- 
ground, and crawl up after them. Once en- 
sconced, if they had chosen the right time of 
day, interesting events were sure to be forth- 
coming. In a large playground within range of 
vision, there were small children, as many in 
number as the sands of the seashore. At a 
given moment, a lovely angel with black hair 
and a scarlet apron would ring a large bell. 
Simultaneously, a lovely angel with brown hair 
and a white apron would fly to the spot, and - 
the children would go through a mysterious 
process like the swarming of bees around a 
queen. Slowly, reluctantly, painfully, the 
swarm settled itself into lines in conformance 
with some hidden law or principle unknown to 
Marm Lisa. Then, when comparative order had 
been evolved from total chaos, the most beau- 
tiful angel of all would appear in a window; 
and the reason she always struck the on-lookers 
as a being of beauty and majesty was partly, 
perhaps, because her head seemed to rise from 
_a cloud of white (which was in reality only a 
fichu of white mull), and partly because she 
always wore a slender fillet of steel to keep back 
the waves of her fair hair. It had a little point 
in front, and when the sun shone on its delicate, 
fine-cut prisms it glittered like a halo. After 
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the appearance of this heavenly apparition the 
endless lines of little people wended their way 
into the building and enchanting strains of 
music were wafted through the open windows, 
supplemented sometimes by the inspiring rattle 
of drums and the blare of instruments hitherto 
indissolubly associated with street parades. 
Who? Why? Whence? Whither? What for? 
These were some of the questions that assailed 
Marm Lisa’s mind, but in so incoherent a form 
that she left them, with all other questions, un- 
answered. Atlantic and Pacific were curious, 
too, but other passions held greater sway with 
them; for when the children disappeared and 
the music ceased, they called loudly for more, 
and usually scratched and pinched Marm Lisa 
as they were lifted down from the fence; not 
seeing clearly how anybody else could be held 
answerable for the cessation of the entertain- 
ment, and scratches and pinches being the only 
remedial agencies that suggested themselves. 
On this particular occasion there were no 
bells, no music, and no mysterious swarming; 
but the heavenly apparition sat on the broad 
steps. Yes, it was she! Blue-gray eyes with 
darker lashes sweeping the warm ivory of her 
cheeks, sweet true lips forever parting in kind 
words, the white surplice and apron, and the 
rememberable steel fillet. She had a little child 
in her lap (she generally had, by the way), 
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and there were other tots clinging fondly to her - 
motherly skirts. Marm Lisa stood at the foot 
of the steps, a twin glued to each side. She 
stared at Mistress Mary with open-mouthed 
wonder not unmixed with admiration. 

“That same odd child,” thought Mary. ‘I 
have seen her before, and always with those 
two little vampires hanging to her skirts. She 
looksa trifle young to have such constant family 
cares; perhaps we had better ‘lend a hand.’”’ 

‘““Won’t you come in?”’ she asked, with a 
smile that would have drawn a sane person up 
the side of a precipice. 

Atlantic turned and ran, but the other two 
stood their ground. 

‘“Won’t you come up and see us?”’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘There are some fishes swimming in a 
glass house; come and look at them.” 

Marm Lisa felt herself dragged up the steps 
as by invisible chains, and even Pacific did not 
attempt to resist the irresistible. Atlantic, 
finding himself deserted by his comrades, gave 
a yell of baffled rage, and scrambled up the steps 
after them. But his tears dried instantly at the 
sight of the room into which they were ushered; 
as large as any of the halls in which Aunt Cora 
spent her days, and how much more beautiful! 
They roved about, staring at the aquarium, 
and gazing at the rocking-horse, the piano, the 
drum, the hanging gardens, with speechless as- — 
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tonishment. Lisa shambled at their heels, look- 
ing at nothing very long; and when Rhoda (one 
of the neophytes), full of sympathy at the ap- 
pearance of the wild, forlorn, unkempt trio, sat 
herself down on a sofa and gathered them 
about a wonderful picture-book, Mistress Mary’s 
keen eyes saw that Lisa’s gaze wandered in a 
few minutes. Presently she crept over the floor 
towards a table, and, taking a string from it, be- 
gan to blow it to and fro as it hung from her 
fingers. Rhoda’s glance followed Mary’s; but it 
was only a fleeting one, for the four eyes of the 
twins were riveted on hers with devouring 
eagerness, while they waited for her explanation 
of the pictures. At the end of half an hour, in 
which the children had said little or nothing, 
they had contrived to reveal so many sorrowful 
and startling details of their mental, moral, and 
physical endowment that Mistress Mary put on 
her hat. 

‘Twill go home with them,” she said. “There 
is plenty of work here for somebody; I could 
almost hope that it won’t prove ours.” 

“Tt will,” replied Rhoda, with a stifled sigh. 
‘There is an old Eastern legend about the black 
camel that comes and lies down before the door 
of him upon whom Heaven is going to lay her 
chastening hand. Every time I have seen that 
awful trio on the fence-top, they were fairly 
surrounded by black camels in my imagination. 
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Mistress Mary, I am not sure but that, in self- 
defense, we ought to become a highly special- 
ized Something. Weare now a home, a mother, 
a nursery, a labor bureau, a Civorce court, a 
registry of appeals, a soup kitchen, an advisory 
board, and a police force. If we take her, what 
shall we be?”’ 

“We will see first where she belongs,” smiled 
Mary. (Nobody could help smiling at Rhoda.) 
“Somebody has been neglecting his or her duty. 
If we can make that somebody realize his delin- 
quencies, all the better, for the responsibility 
will not be ours. If we cannot, why, the case 
is clear enough and simple enough in my mind. 
We certainly do not want ‘Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin,’ written over this, of all doors.”’ 

Rhoda’s hand went up to an imaginary cap in 
a gesture of military obedience. ‘‘ Very well, my 
general. I fly to prepare weapons with which to 
fight Satan. You, of course, will take her; oh, 
my dear, I’m almost afraid you ought n’t! I 
choose the bullet-headed blonde twin who says 
his name is ‘Lanty,’ and reserve for Edith the 
bursting-with-fat brunette twin who calls her- 
self ‘Ciffy.’ Edith’s disciplinary powers have 
been too much vaunted of late; we shall see if 
Ciffy ruffles her splendid serenity.” 


III 
A FAMILY POLYGON 


RS. GRUBB’S family circle was really 

not a circle at all; it was rather a poly- 
gon, — a curious assemblage of distinct per- 
sonages. 

There was no unity in it, no membership 
one of another. It was four ones, not one four. 
If some gatherer of statistics had visited the 
household, he might have described it thus: — 


Mrs. S. Cora Grubb, widow, aged forty years. 

Alisa Bennett, feeble-minded, aged ten or twelve 
years. 

Atlantic and Pacific Simonson, twins, aged four 
years. 


The man of statistics might seek in vain 
for some principle of attraction or cohesion be- 
tween these independent elements; but no one 
who knew Mrs. Grubb would have been as- 
tonished at the sort of family that had gathered 
itself about her. Queer as it undoubtedly was 
at this period, it had at various times been in- 
finitely queerer. There was a certain memorable 
month, shortly after her husband’sdecease, when 
Mrs. Grubb allowed herself to be considered asa 
compensated hostess, though the terms ‘‘land- 
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lady” and ‘‘boarder’’ were never uttered in her 
hearing. She hired a Chinese cook, who slept 
at home, cleared out for the use of Lisa and the 
twins a small storeroom in which she commonly 
kept Eldorado face powder, and herself occu- 
pied a sofa in the apartment of a friend of hu- 
manity in the next street. These arrangements 
enabled her to admit an experimenter on hyp- 
notism, a mental healer who had been much 
abused by the orthodox members of her cult 
and was evolving a method of her own, an 
ostensible delegate to an Occidental Confer- 
ence of Religions, and a lady agent for a flex- 
ible celluloid undershirt. For a few days Mrs. 
Grubb found the society of these persons very 
stimulating and agreeable, but before long the 
hypnotist proved to be an unscrupulous gen- 
tleman who hypnotized the mental healer 
so that she could not heal, and the Chinese 
cook so that he could not cook. When, there- 
fore, the delegate departed suddenly in com- 
pany with the celluloid-underwear lady, ex- 
plaining by a hurried postal card that they 
would ‘‘remit’’ from Chicago, she evicted the 
other two boarders, and retired again to private 
life. 
This episode was only one of Mrs. Grubb’s 
many divagations, for she had been a person of 
advanced ideas from a comparatively early age. 
It would seem that she must have inherited 
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a certain number of ‘‘views,’’ because no hu- 
man being could have amassed, in a quarter 
of a century, as many as she held at the age of 
twenty-five. She had then stood up with Mr. 
Charles Grubb before a large assembly, in the 
presence of which they promised to assume and 
continue the relation of husband and wife so 
long as it was mutually agreeable. As a matter 
of fact it had not been mutually agreeable to 
Mr. Grubb more than six months, but such was 
the nobility of his character that he never 
disclosed his disappointment nor claimed any 
immunity from the responsibilities of the 
marriage state. Mr. Grubb wasa timid, conven- 
tional soul, who would have given all the testi- 
mony of all the witnesses of his wedding cere- 
mony for the mere presence of a single parson; 
but he imagined himself in love with Cora Wil- 
kins, and she could neither be wooed nor won 
by any of the beaten paths that led to other 
women. He foolishly thought that the number 
of her convictions would grow less after she be- 
came a wife, little suspecting the fertility of 
her mind, which put forth a new explanation 
of the universe every day, like a strawberry 
plant that devotes itself so exclusively to 
“runners” that it has little vigor left for pro- 
ducing fruit. 

The town in New York where they lived 
proving to be too small, narrow, and bigoted 
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to hold a developing soul like Mrs. Grubb’s, 
she persuaded her husband to take passage for 
California, where the climate might be sup- 
posed more favorable to the g.owth of saving 
ideas. Mr. Grubb would of course be obliged to 
relinquish his business, but people could buy 
and sell anywhere, she thought, and as for her, 
she wanted nothing but unlimited space in 
which to expand. 

There was money enough for an economical 
journey and a month or two of idleness after- 
ward, and as Mrs. Grubb believed everything 
in the universe was hers if she only chose to 
claim it, the question of finances never greatly 
troubled her. They sailed for the golden West, 
then, this ill-assorted couple, accompanied by 
Mrs. Grubb’s only sister, who had been a wife, 
was now a widow, and would shortly become a 
mother. The interesting event occurred much 
sooner than had been anticipated. The ship be- 
came the birthplace of the twins, who had been 
most unwelcome when they were thought about 
as one, and entirely offensive when found to be 
two. Themother did not long survive the shock 
of her surprise and displeasure, and after nam- 
ing the babies Atlantic and Pacific, and confid- 
ing them distinctly to the care of Mr., not Mrs., 
Grubb, she died and was buried at sea, not far 
from Cape Horn. Mrs. Cora enjoyed at first the 
dramatic possibilities of her position on the ship, 
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where the baby orphans found more than one 
kindly sentimental woman ready to care for 
them; but there was no permanent place in her 
philosophy for a pair of twins who entered exist- 
ence with a concerted shriek, and continued it 
forever afterward, as if their only purpose in life 
was to keep the lungs well inflated. Her su- — 
preme wish was to be freed from the carking 
cares of the flesh, and thus forever ready to win 
her free spirit in the pure ether of speculation. 

You would hardly suppose that the obscure 
spouse of Mrs. Grubb could wash and dress the 
twins, prepare their breakfast, go to his work, 
come home and put them to bed, four or five 
days out of every seven in the week; but that is 
what he did, accepting it as one phase of the 
mysterious human comedy (or was it tragedy?) 
in which he played his humble part. 

Mrs. Grubb was no home spirit, no goddess 
of the hearth. She graced her family board 
when no invitation to refresh herself elsewhere 
had been proffered, and that she generally slept 
in her own bed is as strong a phrase as can be 
written on the subject. If she had been born in 
Paris, at the proper time, she would have been 
the leader of a salon; separated from that bril- 
liant destiny by years, by race, and by imperi- 
ous circumstance, she wielded the same sort of 
scepter in her own circumscribed but apprecia- 
tive sphere. No social occasion in Eden Place 
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was complete without Mrs. Grubb. With her 
(and some light refreshment), a party lacked 
nothing; without her, even if other conditions 
were favorable, it seemed’a flat, stale, and un- 
profitable affair. Like Robin Adair, — 
She made the ball so fine: 
She made th’ occasion shine. 
Mrs. Grubb hanging on her front gate, duster 
in hand (she never conversed quite as well 
without it, and never did anything else with it), 
might have been a humble American descend- 
ant of Madame de Staél talking on the ter- 
race at Coppet, with the famous sprig of olive 
in her fingers. She moved among her subjects 
like a barouche among express wagons, was 
heard after them as a song after sermons. That 
she did not fulfill the whole duty of woman 
did not occur to her fascinated constituents. 
There was always some duller spirit who could 
slip in and ‘‘do the dishes,’ that Mrs. Grubb 
might grace a conversazione on the steps or at 
_ the gate. She was not one of those napkin 
people who hide their talents, or who immure 
their lights under superincumbent bushels. 
Whatever was hers was everybody’s, for she 
dispensed her favors with a liberal hand. She 
would never have permitted a child to suffer 
for lack of food or bed, for she was not at heart 
an unkind woman. You could see that by look- 
ing at her vague, soft brown eyes, eyes that 
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never saw practical duties straight in front of 
them, — liquid, star-gazing, vision-seeing eyes, 
that could never be focused on any near object, 
such as a twin or a cooking stove. Individuals 
never interested her; she cared for nothing but 
humanity, and humanity writ very large at 
that, so that once the twins nearly died of 
scarlatina while Mrs. Grubb was collecting 
money for the children of the yellow-fever suf- 
ferers in the South. 

But Providence had an eye for Mr. Grubb’s 
perplexities. It does not and cannot always 
happen, in a world like this, that vice is assisted 
to shirk and virtue aided to do its duty; but any 
man as marvelously afflicted as Mr. Grubb is 
likely to receive not only spiritual consolation, 
but miraculous aid of some sort. The spectacle 
of the worthy creature as he gave the reluctant 
twins their occasional bath, and fed them on 
food regularly prescribed by Mrs. Grubb, and 
almost as regularly rejected by them, would 
have melted the stoniest heart. And who was 
the angel of deliverance? A little vacant-eyed, 
half-foolish, almost inarticulate child, whose 
feeble and sickly mother was dragging out a 
death-in-life existence in a street near by. The 
child saw Mr. Grubb wheeling the twins in a 
double perambulator; followed them home: 
came again, and then again, and then again; 
hung about the door, fell upon a dog that 
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threatened to bite them, and drove it away 
howling; often stood over the perambulator 
with a sunshade for three hours at a time, with- 
out moving a muscle, and adored Mr. Grubb 
with a consuming passion. There was no spe- 
cial reason for this sentiment, but then Alisa 
Bennett was not quite a reasonable being. 
Mr. Grubb had never been adored before in 
his life; and to say the truth, his personality 
was not winning. He had a pink, bald head, 
pale blue eyes, with blonde tufts for eyebrows, 
and a pointed beard dripping from his chin which 
tended to make him look rather like an invalid 
goat. But asanimalsare said to have an eye for 
spirits, children have an eye for souls, which is 
far rarer than an eye for beautiful surfaces. 

Mr. Grubb began by loathing Alisa, then 
patiently suffered her, then pitied, then re- 
spected, then loved her. Mrs. Grubb seldom 
saw her, and objected to nothing by which she 
herself was relieved of care. So Lisa grew to 
be first a familiar figure in the household, and 
later an indispensable one. 

Poor Mrs. Bennett finally came to the end 
of things temporal. ‘‘ Dying is the first piece 
of good luck I ever had,” she said to Mr. Grubb. 
“Tf it turns out that I’ve brought a curse upon 
an innocent creature, I’d rather go and meet 
my punishment halfway than stay here and see 
it worked out to the end.” 
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“In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions,’’’ stammered Mr. Grubb, who had never 
before administered spiritual consolation. 

She shook her head. “If I can only get rid 
of this world, it’s all I ask,” she said; “‘if the 
other one isn’t any better, why, it can’t be 
any worse! Feel under the mattress and you’ll 
find money enough to last three or four years. 
It’s all she’ll ever get, for she hasn’t a soul 
now to look to for help. That’s the way we 
human beings arrange things, —we, or the 
Lord, or the Evil One, or whoever it is; we 
bring a puzzle into the world, and then leave 
it for other people to work out — if they can! 
Who’ll work out this one? Who'll work out 
this one? Perhaps she’ll die before the money’s 
gone; let’s hope for the best.” 

“Don’t take on like that!” said Mr. Grubb 
despairingly, — ‘don’t! Pray for resignation, 
can’t you?” 

“Pray!” she exclaimed scornfully.. ‘Thank 
goodness, I’ve got enough self-respect left not 
to pray! — Yes, I must pray, I must! ... Oh, 
God! I do not ask forgiveness for him or for 
myself; I only beg that, in some way I cannot 
see, we may be punished, and she spared!” 

And when the stricken soul had fled from 
her frail body, they who came to prepare her 
for the grave looked at her face and found it 
shining with hope. 
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It was thus that poor little Alisa Bennett as- 
sumed maternal responsibilities at the age of 
ten, and gained her sobriquet of ‘‘ Marm Lisa.” 
She grew more human, more tractable, under 
Mr. Grubb’s fostering care; but that blessed 
martyr had now been dead two years, and she 
began to wear her former vacuous look, and to 
slip back into the past that was still more 
dreadful than the present. 

It seemed to Mrs. Grubb more than strange 
that she, with her desire for freedom, should 
be held to earth by three children not flesh of 
her flesh, — and such children! The father of 
the twins had been a professional pugilist, but 
even that fact could never sufficiently account 
for Pacific Simonson. She had apparently 
inherited instincts from tribes of warlike an- 
cestors who skulked behind trees with battle- 
axes, and no one except her superior in size and 
courage was safe from her violent hand. She 
had little wicked dark eyes and crimson swollen 
cheeks, while Atlantic had flaxen hair, a low 
forehead, and a square jaw. He had not Pa- 
cific’s ingenuity in conceiving evil, but when it 
was once conceived, he had a dogged persist- 
ency in carrying it out that made him worthy 
of his twin. 

Yet with all these crosses Mrs. Grubb was 
moderately cheerful, for her troubles were as 
nebulous as everything else to her mind. She 
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intended to invent some feasible plan for her 
deliverance sooner or later, but she was much 
more intent upon development than deliver- 
ance, and she never seemed to have the leisure 
to break her shackles. Nothing really mat- 
tered much. Her body might be occasionally 
in Eden Place, but her soul was always in a 
hired hall. She delighted in joining the New 
Order of Something, — anything, so long as it 
was an Order and a new one, — and then going 
with a selected committee to secure a lodge- 
room or a hall for meetings. She liked to walk 
up the dim aisle with the janitor following 
after her, and imagine brilliant lights (paid 
for by collection), a neat table and lamp and 
pitcher of iced water, and herself in the chair 
as president or vice-president, secretary or 
humble trustee. There was that about her 
that precluded the possibility of simple member- 
ship. She always rose into office the week after 
she had joined any society. If there was no 
office vacant, then some bold spirit (generally 
male) would create one, that Mrs. Grubb might 
not wither in the privacy of the ranks. Before 
the charter members had fully learned the 
alphabet of their order and had gained a 
thorough understanding of the social revolu- 
tion it was destined to work, Mrs. Grubb had 
mastered the whole scheme and was unfolding 
it before large classes for the study of the higher 
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theory. The instant she had a tale to tell she 
presumed the ‘‘listening earth” to be ready to 
hear it. The new Order became an old one in 
course of time, and, like the nautilus, Mrs. 
Grubb outgrew her shell and built herself a more 
stately chamber. Another clue to the universe 
was soon forthcoming, for all this happened 
in a city where it is necessary only for a man 
to open his lips and say, ‘‘I am a prophet,” 
and followers flock unto him as many in num- 
ber as thé stars. She was never disturbed that 
the last clue had brought her nowhere; she fol- 
lowed the new one as passionately as the old, 
and told her breathless pupils that their feet 
must not be weary, for they were treading the 
path of progress; that these apparently fruitless 
excursions into the domain of knowledge all 
served as so many milestones in their glorious 
ascent of the mountain of truth. 


IV 
MARM LISA IS TRANSPLANTED 


T was precisely as Rhoda thought and 

feared. The three strange beings who had 
drifted into Mistress Mary’s reach had proved 
to belong to her simply because they did not 
belong to anybody else. They did not know 
their names, the streets in which they lived, or 
anything else about which they were ques- 
tioned, but she had followed them home to the 
corner house of Eden Place, although she failed, 
on the occasion of that first visit, to find Mrs. 
Grubb within. There was, however, a very vol- 
uble person next door, who supplied a little in- 
formation and asked considerable more. Mrs. 
Sylvester told Mary that Mrs. Grubb was at 
that moment presiding over a meeting of the 
Kipling Brothers in Unity Hall, just round 
the corner. 

‘“‘They meet Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
four o’clock,”’ she said, ‘‘and you’d find it a 
real treat if you like to step over there.” 

‘“‘Thank you, I am rather busy this after- 
noon,” replied Mary. 

‘Do you wish to leave any name or mes- 
sage? Did you want a setting?” 
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“A sitting?” asked Mary vaguely. ‘‘Oh 
no, thank you; I merely wished to see Mrs. 
Grubb — is that the name?” 

“That’s it, and an awful grievance it is to 
her, — Mrs. S. Cora Grubb. You have seen it 
in the newspapers, I suppose; she has a half 
column ‘ad’ in the ‘Sunday Observer’ once a 
month. Would n’t you like your nails attended 
to? I have a perfectly splendid manicure stop- 
ping with me.” 

“No, thank you. I hoped to see Mrs. 
Grubb, to ask if her children can come and 
spend the morning with me to-morrow.” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right; they’re not her 
children; she does n’t care where they go; they 
stay in the back yard or on the sand-lot most 
of the time; she’s got something more impor- 
tant to occupy her intention. Say, I hope you ’ll 
excuse me, but you look a little pale. If you 
were intending to get some mental healing 
from Mrs. Grubb, why, I can do it; she found 
I had the power, and she’s handed all her heal- 
ing over tome. It’s a new method, and is going 
to supersede all the others, we think. My hours 
are from ten to twelve, and two to four, but 
I could take you evenings, if you’re occu- 
pied during the day. My cures are almost as 
satisfactory as Mrs. Grubb’s now, though I 
have n’t been healing but six months last 
Wednesday.” 
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‘“‘Fortunately I am very well and strong,” 
smiled Mistress Mary. 

‘““Ves, that’s all right, but you don’t know 
how soon sickness may overtake you, if you 
have n’t learned to cast off fear and practice 
the denials: Those who are living in error are 
certain to be affected by it sooner or later unless 
they accept the new belief. Why don’t you 
have your nails done, now you’re here? My 
manicure has the highest kind of a polish, —she 
uses pumice powder and the rose of Peru luster; 
you ought to try her; by taking twenty tickets 
you get your single treatments for thirty-five 
cents apiece. Not this afternoon? Well, some 
other time, then. It will be all right about the 
children, and very good of you to want them. 
Of course you can’t teach them anything, if 
that’s your idea. Belief in original sin is all 
against my theories, but I confess I can’t ex- 
plain the twins without it. I sometimes won- 
der I can do any healing, with them in the next 
house throwing off evil influences. I am treat- 
ing Lisa by suggestion, but she hasn’t re- 
sponded any yet. Call again, won’t you? Mrs. 
Grubb is in from seven to eight in the morning, 
and ten thirty to eleven thirty in the evening. 
You ought to know her; we think there’s no- 
body like Mrs. Grubb; she has a wonderful fol- 
lowing, and it’s growing all the time; I took 
this house to be near her. Good-afternoon. By 
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the way, if you or any of your friends should 
require any vocal culture, you could n’t do bet- 
ter than take of Madame Goldmarker in num- 
ber seventeen. She can make anybody sing, 
they say. I’m taking of her right along, and 
my voice has about doubled in size. I ought to 
be leading the Kipling Brothers now, but my 
patients stayed so late to-day I didn’t get a 
good start. Good-afternoon.” 

The weeks wore on, and the children were 
old friends when Mary finally made Mrs. 
Grubb’s acquaintance; but in the somewhat 
hurried interviews she had with that lady at 
first, she never seemed able to establish the 
kind of relation she desired. The very atmos- 
phere of her house was chaotic, and its equally 
chaotic mistress showed no sign of seeking ad- 
vice on any point. 

““Marm Lisa could hardly be received in the 
schools,” Mary told the listening neophytes 
one afternoon when they were all together. 
“There ought of course to be a special place 
for her and such as she, somewhere, and 
people are beginning to see and feel the im- 
portance of it here; but until the thought and 
hope become a reality the State will simply put 
the child in with the idiots and lunatics, to grow 
more and more wretched, more hopeless, more 
stupid, until the poor little light is quenched 
in utter darkness. There is hope for her now, 
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I am sure of it. If Mrs. Grubb’s neighbors 
have told me the truth, any physical malady 
that may be pursuing her is in its very first 
stages; for, so far as they know in Eden Place, 
where one does n’t look for exact knowledge, 
to be sure, she has had but two or three attacks 
(‘dizziness’ or ‘faintness’ they called them) 
in as many years. She was very strange and 
intractable just before the last one, and much 
clearer in her mind afterwards. They think her 
worse of late, and have advised Mrs. Grubb 
to send her to an insane asylum if she does n’t 
improve. She would probably have gone there 
long ago if she had not been such a valuable 
watch-dog for the twins; but she does not be- 
long there, — we have learned that from the 
doctors. They say decisively that she is cur- 
able, but that she needs very delicate treat- 
ment. My opinion is that we have a lovely bit 
of rescue-work sent directly into our hands in 
the very nick of time. All those in favor of 
opening the garden gates a little wider for 
Marm Lisa respond by saying ‘Aye!’”’ 

There was a shout from the neophytes sae 
shook the very rafters — such a shout that 
Lisa shuffled across the room, and sitting down 
on a stool at Mistress Mary’s feet, looked up 
at her with a dull, uncomprehending smile. 
Why were those beloved eyes full of tears? She 
could not be displeased, for she had been laugh- 
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ing a moment before. She hardly knew why, 
but Mistress Mary’s wet eyes tortured her; she 
made an ejaculation of discomfort and resent- 
ment, and taking the corner of her apron wiped 
her new friend’s face softly, gazing at her with 
a dumb sorrow until the smile came back; then 
she took out her string and her doll and played 
by herself as contentedly as usual. 

It was thus that heaven began to dawn on 
poor Marm Lisa. At first only a physical 
heaven: temporary separation from Atlantic 
and Pacific; a chair to herself in a warm, sun- 
shiny room; beautiful, bright, incomprehen- 
sible things hanging on the walls; a soft ging- 
ham apron that her clumsy fingers loved to 
touch; brilliant bits of color and entrancing 
waves of sound that roused her sleeping senses 
to something like pleasure; a smile meeting 
her eyes when she looked up, — oh! she knew 
a smile, — God lets love dwell in these im- 
prisoned spirits! By and by all these new sen- 
sations were followed by thoughts, or some- 
thing akin to them. Her face wore a brooding, 
puzzled look. ‘‘ Poor little soul, she is feeling her 
growing-pains!”” said Mistress Mary. It was 
a mind sitting in a dim twilight where every- 
thing seems confused. The physical eye appears 
to see, but the light never quite pierces the 
dimness nor reflects its beauty there. If the 
ears hear the song of birds, the cooing of 
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babes, the heart-beat in the organ tone, then 
the swift little messengers that fly hither and 
thither in my mind and yours, carrying echoes 
of sweetness unspeakable, tread more slowly 
here, and never quite reach the spirit in prison. 
A spirit in prison, indeed, but with one ray of 
sunlight shining through the bars, — a vision of 
duty. Lisa’s weak memory had lost almost all 
trace of Mr. Grubb as a person, but the old in- 
stinct of fidelity was still there in solution, and 
unconsciously influenced her actions. The de- 
votion that first possessed her when she beheld 
the twins as babies in the perambulator still 
held sway against all their evil actions. If they 
plunged into danger she plunged after them 
without a thought of consequences. There was, 
perhaps, no real heroism in this, for she saw 
no risks and counted no cost; this is what 
other people said, but Mistress Mary always 
thought Marm Lisa had in her the stuff out 
of which heroes and martyrs are made. She 
had never walked in life’s sunny places; it had 
always been the valley of the shadow for her. 
She was surrounded by puzzles, with never any 
answer to one of them, but if only she had com- 
prehended the truth, it was these very puzzles 
that were her salvation. While her feeble mind 
stirred, while it wondered, brooded, suffered, — 
though it did all these too seldom, — it kept itself 
alive, even if the life were only like the flicker- 
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ing of a candle. And now the candle might 
flicker, but it should never go out altogether, 
if half a dozen pairs of women’s hands could 
keep it from extinction;.and how patiently they 
were outstretched to shield the poor apology 
for a flame, and coax it into burning more 
brightly! 

“Let the child choose her own special 
teacher,” said Mistress Mary; ‘‘she is sure to 
have a strong preference.” 

“Then it will be you,” laughed Helen. 

“Don’t be foolish; it may be any one of us, 
and it will prove nothing in any case save a 
fancy that we can direct to good use.” 

“She seldom looks at anybody but you,” 
said Edith. 

“That is true,’”’ replied Mary thoughtfully. 
“IT think she is attracted by this glittering steel 
thing in my hair. I am going to weave it into 
Helen’s curly crop some day, and see whether 
she misses it or transfers her affection. I have 
made up my mind who is the best teacher for 
her and whom she will choose.” 

Rhoda gave a comical groan. ‘Don’t say 
it’s I,” she pleaded. ‘‘I dread it. Please, I am 
not good enough, I don’t know how; and be- 
sides, she gives me the creeps!”’ 

Mistress Mary turned on Rhoda with a re- 
proachful smile, saying, ‘‘ You naughty Rhoda, 
with the brightest eyes, the swiftest feet, the 
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nimblest fingers, the lightest heart among us 
all, why do you want to shirk?” 

Mistress Mary had noted the fact that Lisa 
had refused to sit in an unpainted chair, but 
had dragged a red one from another room and 
ensconced herself in it, though it was uncom- 
fortably small. 

Now Rhoda was well named, for she was a 
rose of a girl, with damask cheeks that glowed 
like two Jacqueminot beauties. She was much 
given to aprons of scarlet linen, to collars and 
belts of red velvet, and she had a general air of 
being fresh, thoroughly alive, and in a state of 
dewy and perennial bloom. Mary was right in 
her surmise, and whenever she herself was out 
of Lisa’s sight or reach the child turned to 
Rhoda instinctively and obeyed her implicitly. 


V 
HOW THE NEW PLANT GREW 


OW, Rhoda dear,” said Mistress Mary 

one day, when Lisa had become some- 
what wonted to her new surroundings, ‘‘you 
are to fold your hands respectfully in your lap, 
and I will teach you things, — things which 
you in your youth and inexperience have not 
thought about as yet. The other girls may 
listen, too, and catch the drippings of my wis- 
dom. I really know little about the education 
of defective children, but, thank Heaven, I can 
put two and two together, as Susan Nipper 
said. The general plan will be to train Lisa’s 
hands and speak to her senses in every possible 
way, since her organs of sense are within your 
reach, and those of thought are out of it. The 
hardest lesson for such a child to learn is the 
subordination of its erratic will to our normal 
ones. Lisa’s affection is the most hopeful thing 
about her, and encourages me more than any- 
thing else. It is not as if there were no mental 
processes existing; they are there, but in a very 
enfeebled state. Of course she should have been 
under skilled teaching the last six years, but, 
late as it is, we could not think of giving up a 
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child who can talk, use her right hand, dress 
herself, go upon errands, recognize colors, 
wash dishes; who is apparently neither vicious 
_ nor cunning, but who, on the contrary, has 
lived four years under the same roof with Mrs. 
S. Cora Grubb without rebellion or violence or 
treachery! Why, dear girls, such a task, if it 
did not appeal to one on the moral, certainly 
would on the intellectual side. Marm Lisa will 
teach us more in a year, you may be sure, than 
we shall teach her. Let us keep a record of our 
experiments; drop all materials that seem 
neither to give her sensations nor wake her dis- 
criminative power, and choose others that 
speak to her more clearly. Let us watch her 
closely, both to penetrate the secret of her con- 
dition and to protect the other children. What 
a joy, what a triumph, to say to her some dear 
day, a few years hence, ‘You poor, motherless 
bairn, we have swept away the cobwebs of your 
dreams, given you back your will, put a clue 
to things in your hand: now go on and learn to 
live and be mistress of your own life under 
God!’” 

It was at such a moment, when Mary’s voice 
trembled and her eyes shone through a mist of 
tears like two victorious stars, that a hush fell 
upon the little group, and the spirit of the eter- 
nal child descended like a dove, its pure wings 
stirring the silence of each woman’s heart. At 
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such a moment, their daily work, with its round 
of harsh, unlovely, beautiful, discouraging, hope- 
ful, helpful, heavenly duties, was transfigured, 
and so were they. The servant was transformed 
by the service, and the service vy the servant. 
They were alone together, each heart knit to all 
the others by the close bond of a common voca- 
tion; and though a heretofore unknown expe- 
rience, it seemed a natural one when Mistress 
Mary suddenly bent her head and said softly: — 

“Father in heaven, it is by the vision of thy 
relation to us that we can apprehend our rela- 
tion to these little ones. As we have accepted 
that high trust, so make us loyal to it. When 
our feet grow weary and our faith grows dim, 
help us to follow close after the ever perfect 
One who taught even as we are trying to teach. 
He it was whom the common people heard 
gladly. He it was who disdained not the use of 
objects and symbols, remembering it was the 
childhood of the race. He it was who spake in 
parables and stories, laying bare soul of man 
and heart of nature, and revealing each by di- 
vine analogy. He it was who took the little ones 
in his arms and blessed them; who set the child 
in the midst, saying, ‘Except ye become as one 
of these.’ May the afterglow of that inspired 
teaching ever shine upon the path we are tread- 
ing. May we bathe our tired spirits in its 
warmth and glory, and kindle our torches at 
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the splendor of its light. We remember that he 
told us to feed his lambs. Dear Lord, help all 
the faithful shepherds who care for the ninety- 
and-nine that lie in the safe cover of the fold; 
help us, too, for we are the wandering shepherds 
whose part it is to go out over the bleak hills, 
up the mountain sides and rocky places, and 
gather in out of the storm and stress of things 
all the poor, unshepherded, wee bit lammies 
that have either wandered forlornly away from 
shelter, or have been born in the wilderness and 
know no other home. Such an one has just 
strayed into the fold from the dreary hill-coun- 
try. It needs a wiser shepherd than any one of 
us. Grant that by gentleness, patience, and in- 
sight we may atone somewhat for our lack of 
wisdom and skill. We read among thy myste- 
ries that the divine Child was born of a virgin. 
May he be born again and born daily in our 
hearts, already touched by that remembrance 
and consecrated by its meaning. And this we 
ask for love’s sake. Amen.” 

Then there was a space of silence, — one of 
those silences in which we seem to be caught up 
into the heart of things, when hidden meanings 
are revealed, when the soul stretches itself and 
grows a little. 

It was a few minutes later when Rhoda said: 
“T am fired with zeal, I confess it. Henceforth 
my single aim shall be to bring Marm Lisa into 
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her lost kingdom and inheritance. But mean- 
while, how, oh how shall I master the hateful 
preliminaries? How shall I teach her to lace her 
shoes and keep them laced, unless I invent a 
game for it? How shall I keep her hair from 
dangling in her eyes, how keep her aprons neat? 
— though in those respects she is no worse than 
Pacific Simonson. I promised her a doll yes- 
terday, and she was remarkably good. Do you 
object, Mistress Mary?” 

“T don’t know how much rewards are used in 
these cases,’’ answered Mary, ‘‘but why do you 
begin with them when the problem presents no 
insuperable difficulties as yet? Whenever she 
conquers herself, her awkward hands, her weak 
will, her inattention, her restlessness, give her 
some task she likes, some pleasure or occupa- 
tion for which she has shown decided prefer- 
ence, and thus make happiness follow close 
upon the heels of effort. We who see more 
clearly the meaning of life know that this will. 
not always happen, and we can be content to 
do right for right’s sake. I don’t object to your 
putting hosts of slumbering incentives in Lisa’s 
~ mind, but a slumbering incentive is not vulgar 
and debasing, like a bribe.” 

A plant might be a feeble and common thing, 
yet it might grow in beauty and strength in a 
garden like Mistress Mary’s. Such soil in the 
way of surroundings, such patient cultivation 
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of roots and stems, such strengthening of ten- 
drils on all sorts of lovely props, such sunshine 
of love, such dew of sympathy, such showers of 
kindness, such favoring breezes of opportunity, 
such pleasure for a new leaf, joy for a bud, grati- 
tude for a bloom! What an atmosphere in 
which to grow towards knowledge and good- 
ness! Was it any wonder that the little people 
“all in a row” responded to the genius of Mis- 
tress Mary’s influence? They used to sing a song 
called ‘The Light Bird,’’ in which some one, 
all unknown to the children, would slip into the 
playground with a bit of broken looking-glass, 
and suddenly a radiant fluttering disk of light 
would appear on the wall, and dance up and 
down, above and below, hither and yon, like a 
winged sunbeam. The children held out long- 
ing arms and sang to it coaxingly. Sometimes 
it quivered over Miss Mary’s head, and fired 
every delicate point of her steel tiara with such 
splendor that the Irish babies almost felt like 
crossing themselves. At such times, those deux 
petits ceurs secs, Atlantic and Pacific, and all the 
other full-fledged and half-fledged scapegraces, 
forgot to be naughty, and the millennium was 
foreshadowed. The neophytes declared Mistress 
Mary a bit of a magician. Somehow or other, 
the evil imps in the children shrank away, 
abashed by the soft surprise of a glance that 
seemed to hope something better, and the good 
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angels came out of their banishment, unfolded 
their wings, and sunned themselves in the 
warmth of her approving smile. Her spiritual 
antenne were so fine, so fine, that they discerned 
the good in everything; they were feeling now 
after the soft spot in the rocky heart of Atlantic 
Simonson; they had not found it yet, but they 
would, — oh, they would in time; for if hope is 
the lover’s staff, it is no less that of the idealist. 

Marm Lisa looked upon the miracles that 
happened under Mistress Mary’s roof with a 
sort of dazed wonder, but her intelligence grew 
a little day by day; and though she sadly taxed 
everybody’s patience, she infused a new sab 
into all the neophytes. 

Had not improvement been rapid, their un- 
trained zeal might perhaps have flagged. Had 
the mental symptoms, by their obscurity, 
baffled them or defied them on every side, their 
lack of systematic, scientific training for such a 
task might have made them discouraged; but 
delicate and exacting as the work was, their 
love and enthusiasm, their insight and patience, 
their cleverness and ingenuity, triumphed over 
all obstacles; and luckily for their youth and 
comparative inexperience, they were rewarded 
in marvelous measure. 

Not that every day was bright and hopeful. 
The carefully kept record was black enough on 
occasions, beginning with the morning when 
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Helen, sitting in the circle, felt a rough hand on 
her head, and Marm Lisa, without the slightest 
warning of her intention, snatched Mary’s steel 
band forcibly from her hair, and taking it across 
the room, put it in its accustomed place on its 
owner’s head. Everybody was startled, but Mary 
rose from her chair quietly, and taking the orna- 
ment in one hand and Marm Lisa by the other, 
she came to Helen’s side. 

“T like to have my shining crown in Miss 
Helen’s hair,” she said; “‘it is such pretty curly 
hair, — stroke it softly, Lisa; she must wear it 
this morning to please me, and then I will take 
it again for my own. Dear Miss Helen, who is 
so sweet and good to the children, I love her,”’ 
and she kissed her fondly on each cheek. 

Marm Lisa did not attempt to rebel, but she 
was sullen, and refused her work when it was 
offered her later. 

Such occurrences were rare, however, for her 
obliquity always seemed mental rather than 
moral. 

Straws and bright papers, beads and pretty 
forms to thread on stout laces, were given her 
to wean her from her favorite but aimless 
string-play. There were days of restlessness, 
when she wandered up and down stairs, and 
could not be kept in her chair nor persuaded to 
stand in her place in the circle. There were 
days, too, when she tore the bright cardboards 
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and glossy weaving mats that ordinarily gave 
her such keen pleasure; but this carelessness 
grew more and more infrequent until it ceased 
altogether, so that it had probably come more 
from her inability to hold and move the materi- 
als and needles properly than from a wanton 
instinct of destruction; for they would often see 
the tears drop from her eyes upon her clumsy 
fingers as she strove to make them obey her 
feeble behests. At such a moment there was 
always some one to fling herself with passionate 
ardor and sympathy into this latest difficulty. 
A stouter weaving-needle was invented, and a 
mat of pretty colored morocco substituted for 
the fragile paper; while the poor inert hands 
were held and coaxed and strengthened every 
day by finger gymnastics. 

As Lisa grew in power Rhoda grew in ingenu- 
ity, and failure in any one particular only stim- 
ulated her genius of invention the more. Did 
she spill paste, mucilage, water, on her gingham 
aprons, and wipe anything and everything on 
them that came in her way, Rhoda dressed her 
in daintier ones of white cambric, with a ruffle 
at the neck and sleeves; the child’s pleasure 
knew no bounds, and she kept the aprons clean. 
With Mrs. Grubb’s permission her hair was cut 
shorter, and brushed back under a round comb. 
No regiment of soldiers could have kept the 
comb in place. It was taken away, and a blue 
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ribbon substituted. She untied the ribbon 
every five minutes for two days, when Mary 
circumvented her by sewing a blue ribbon on 
each sleeve. This seemed to divert her atten- 
tion from the head-band, and after a week or 
two she allowed it to remain without interfer- 
ence. Mary gave her low shoes, hoping that the 
lessened trouble of lacing them would make the 
task a possibility. There was no improvement. 
If she laced them, it was only under supervi- 
sion, and they were always untied within the 
hour, the dangling laces tripping her awkward 
feet. Slippers or old-fashioned shoes with elas- 
tic at the side would have been an easy way out 
of the difficulty, but to Rhoda’s mind that 
would have been a humiliating confession of 
failure. As a last resort she brought brown 
shoes and brown laces. 

“Tf these do not succeed,”’ she said, ‘‘I will 
have red ones made, paint the tips blue, and 
give her yellow laces; but I will fix her mind on 
her feet and arouse her pride in them, or die in 
the attempt.” 

This extreme, fortunately, proved unneces- , 
sary, since for some unknown reason the brown 
foot-gear appealed to Marm Lisa, and she kept 
the laces tied. The salient peculiarity and en- 
couraging feature of the child’s development 
was that, save in rare cases, she did not slip 
back into her old habits when the novelty of 
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the remedy wore off; with her, almost every 
point gained was a point kept. It was indeed a 
high Hill Difficulty that she was climbing, — so 
high that had she realized it she would never 
have taken the first step of her own unaided 
will; but now the impelling force behind her was 
so great, and the visions forever leading her on 
were so beautiful, that she ran nor grew weary, 
she walked yet did not faint. 

The other children, even the youngest of 
them, were more or less interested in the novel 
enterprise, too, though they scarcely knew the 
nature of it or how much was at stake. That a 
human mind was tottering to its fall, and that 
Mistress Mary was engaged in preventing it, 
was beyond their ken. They could see certain 
details, however, for they were all one great 
family of little people, and it was no unaccus- 
tomed thing for them to watch a moral con- 
quest, though they had no conception of an 
intellectual one. 

Accordingly, there was a shout of triumph 
from a corner of the room one morning, — such 
a shout that seventy or eighty youngsters held 
their breath to see what was happening. 

After weeks upon weeks of torn cards, broken 
threads, soiled patterns, wrong stitches, weak 
hand held in place by strong hand, Marm Lisa 
had sewed without help, and in one lesson, the 
outline of a huge red apple; and there she stood 
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offering her finished work to Mistress Mary! 
The angels in heaven never rejoiced more 
greatly over the one repentant sinner than the 
tired shepherdesses over their one poor ewe 
lamb as she stood there with quivering hands 
and wet eyes, the first sense of conscious victory 
written on her inscrutable brow, and within the 
turbid, clouded brain the memory of a long 
struggle, and a hint, at least, of the glory she 
had achieved. 

Rhoda took the square of neat cardboard with 
the precious red circle that meant so much, and 
ran into the playground with it, hugging it to 
her heart, and crying and laughing over it like 
a child. 

When she came back, Mistress Mary put her 
arm round Lisa’s waist and said to the whole 
great family: “Children, after trying hard for 
ever so long, Lisa has sewed this lovely picture all 
by herself. There is not a wrong stitch, and one 
side is as neat as the other. What shall we say?” 

“Three cheers! The Chinese must go!” 
shouted Pat Higgins, a patriotic person of five 
years whose father was an organizer of sand-lot 
meetings. 

All the grown-ups laughed at this unexpected 
suggestion, but the cheers were given with a 
good will, and Marm Lisa, her mind stirred to 
its depths by the unwonted emotion, puzzled 
out the meaning of them and hid it in her heart. 


VI 
FROM GRUBB TO BUTTERFLY 


HE children were all nearly a year older 

when Mrs. Grubb one day climbed the 
flight of wooden steps leading to Marm Lisa’s 
Paradise, and met, as she did so, a procession of 
Mistress Mary’s neophytes who were wending 
their way homeward. 

The spectacle of a number of persons of either 
sex, or of both sexes, proceeding in line or 
grouped as an audience, acted on Mrs. Grubb 
precisely as the taste of fresh blood is supposed 
to act on a tiger in captivity. At such a moment. 
she had but one impulse, and that was to ad- 
dress the meeting. The particular subject was 
not vital, since it was never the subject, but her 
own desire to talk, that furnished the necessary 
inspiration. While she was beginning, ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” in her clear, pleasant voice, 
her convictions, opinions, views, prejudices, 
feelings, experiences, all flew from the different 
corners of what she was pleased to call her 
brain, and focused themselves on the point in 
question. 

If the discussion were in a field in which she 
had made no excursions whatever, that trifling 
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detail did not impose silence upon her. She 
simply rose and said: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
though a stranger in your midst, I feel I must 
say a word of sympathy to you, and a word of 
encouragement for your cause. It is a good and 
worthy movement, and I honor you for up- 
holding it. Often and often have I said to my 
classes, it matters not what face of truth is 
revealed to you so long as you get a vision that 
will help you to bless your fellow men. To 
bless your fellow men is the great task before 
each and every one of us, and I feel to urge this 
specially upon occasions like this, when I see a 
large and influential audience before me. Says 
Rudyard Kipling, ‘I saw a hundred men on the 
road to Delhi, and they were all my brothers.’ 
Yes, all our brothers! The brotherhood of man 
and the sisterhood of woman, those are the sub- 
jects that include all others. I am glad to have 
met with you and to have heard the eloquent 
words of your speakers. If any of you would 
like to know more of my work, I will gladly 
meet you in room A at the close of this meet- 
ing.” 

She then sat down amid applause. Never did 
Mrs. S. Cora Grubb cease speaking without at 
least a ripple of approval that sometimes grew 
into a positive ovation. What wonder, then, 
that she mistook herself for an inspired person? 
It was easy to understand her popularity with 
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her fellow men. Her eyes were as soft and clear 
as those of a child, her hair waved prettily off 
her low serene brow, her figure was plump and 
womanly, and when her voice trembled with 
emotion (which in her was a shallow well very 
near the surface) the charmingest pink color 
_came and went in her cheeks. On such occa- 
sions more than one member of the various 
brotherhoods thought what a cozy wife she 
would make, if removed from the public arena 
to the ‘‘sweet safe corner of the household 
fire.” To be sure she had not much logic, but 
plenty of sentiment; rather too great a fond- 
ness for humanity, perhaps, but that was be- 
cause she had no husband and family of her 
own to absorb her superfluous sympathy and 
energy. Mrs. Grubb was not so easily classified 
as these ‘‘brothers’’ imagined, however, and 
fortunately for them she had no leanings to- 
wards any man’s fireside. Mr. Grubb had died 
in the endeavor to understand her, and it is 
doubtful whether, had he been offered a second 
life and another opportunity, he would have - 
thought the end justified the means. 

This criticism, however, applies only to the 
family circle, for Mrs. Grubb in a hall was ever 
winning, delightful, and persuasive. If she was 
illogical, none of her sister women realized it, 
for they were pretty much of the same chaotic 
order of mind, though with this difference: that 
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a certain proportion of them were everywhere 
seeking reasons for their weariness, their un- 
happiness, their poverty, their lack of faith and 
courage, their unsatisfactory husbands and 
their disappointing children. These ladies were 
apt to be a trifle bitter, and much more inter- 
ested in Equal Suffrage, Temperance, Crema- 
tion, and Edenic Diet than in subjects like 
Palmistry, Telepathy, and Hypnotism, which 
generally attracted the vague, speculative, 
feather-headed ones. These discontented per- 
sons were always the most frenzied workers 
and the most eloquent speakers, and those who 
were determined to get more rights were mild 
compared with those who were determined 
to avenge their wrongs. There was, of course, 
no unanimity of belief running through all 
these Clubs, Classes, Circles, Societies, Orders, 
Leagues, Chapters, and Unions; but there was 
one bond of aversion, and that was domestic 
service of any kind. That no woman could 
develop or soar properly, and cook, scrub, 
sweep, dust, wash dishes, mend, or take care of 
babies at the same time, — to defend this prop- 
osition they would cheerfully have gone to the 
stake. They were willing to concede all these 
sordid tasks as an honorable department of 
woman’s work, but each wanted them to be 
done by some other woman. 

Mrs. Grubb really belonged to neither of 
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these classes. She was not very keen about 
more rights, nor very bloodthirsty about her 
wrongs. She inhabited a kind of serene twi- 
light, the sort that follows an especially pink 
sunset. She was not wholly clear in her mind 
about anything, but she was entirely hopeful 
about the world and its disposition to grow and 
move in ever ascending spirals. She hated 
housework as much as any of her followers, 
although she was seldom allowed to do any- 
thing for herself. ‘‘I’ll step in and make your 
beds, Mrs. Grubb; I know you’re tired.” “Ill 
sweep the front room, Mrs. Grubb; you give 
yourself out so, I know you need rest.”’ ‘Let 
me cook your supper while you get up strength 
for your lecture; there are plenty of people to 
cook, but there’s only one Mrs. Grubb!” 
These were the tender solicitations she was ever 
receiving. 

As for theories, she had small choice. She 
had looked into almost every device for in- 
creasing the sum of human knowledge and 
hastening the millennium, and she thought 
them all more or less valuable. Her memory, 
mercifully, was not a retentive one, therefore 
she remembered little of the beliefs she had 
outgrown; they never left even a deposit in the 
stretch of wet sand in which they had written 
themselves. 

She had investigated, or at any rate taught, 
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Delsarte, Physical Culture, Dress-Reform, the 
Blue-glass Cure, Scientific Physiognomy, Phre- 
nology, Cheiromancy, Astrology, Vegetarian- 
ism, Edenic Diet, Single Tax, Evolution, Men- 
tal Healing, Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Theosophy, and Hypnotism. All these meta- 
morphoses of thought had Mrs. S. Cora Grubb 
passed through, and was not yet a finished but- 
terfly. Some of the ideas she had left far be- 
hind, but she still believed in them as frag- 
ments of truth suitable for feeble growing souls 
that could not bear the full light of revelation in 
one burst. She held honorary memberships in 
most of the outgrown societies, attended an- 
nual meetings of others, and kept in touch with 
all the rest by being present at their social 
reunions. 

One of her present enthusiasms was her 
“Kipling Brothers,’ the boys’ band enlisted 
under the motto, ‘‘I saw a hundred men on the 
road to Delhi, and they were all my brothers.” 
She believed that there was no salvation for a 
boy outside of a band. Banded somehow he 
must be, then badged, beribboned, bannered, 
and by-lawed. From the moment a boy’s 
mother had left off her bye-lows, Mrs. Grubb 
wanted him put under by-laws. She often 
visited Mistress Mary with the idea that some 
time she could interest her in one of her thou- 
sand schemes; but this special call was to see if 
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the older children, whose neat handiwork she 
had seen and admired, could embroider mottoes 
on cardboard to adorn the Kipling room at an 
approaching festival. She particularly wanted 
. “Look not upon the Wine”’ donz in blood-red 
upon black, and ‘‘Shun the Filthy Weed”’ in 
smoke-color on bright green. She had in her 
hand a card with the points for her annual ad- 
dress noted upon it, for this sort of work she 
ordinarily did in the horse-cars. These ran: — 


. Value of individuality. ‘‘Z saw.” 

. Value of observation. ‘I saw.” 

. Value of numbers. ‘‘I saw a hundred men.” 

. Importance of belonging to the male sex. It 
was men who were seen on the road. 

What and where is Delhi? 

. Description of the road thither. 

. Every boy has his Delhi. 

. Areyou ‘‘on the road?” 

. The brotherhood of man. 

. The Kipling Brothers’ Call to Arms. 


O00 ONAN WK we 
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She intended to run through the heads of this 
impassioned oration to Mistress Mary, whom 
she rather liked; and, in truth, Mary had diffi- 
culty in disliking her, though she thoroughly 
disapproved of her. She was so amiable, and 
apparently so susceptible to teaching, that 
Mary always fancied her on the verge of some- 
thing better. Her vagaries, her neglects, and 
what to Mary’s mind were positive inhumani- 
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ties seemed in a way unconscious. ‘If I can 
only get into sufficiently friendly relations,” 
thought Mary, ‘‘so that I can convince her that 
her first and highest duty lies in the direction of 
the three children, I believe she will have the 
heroism to do it!’’ But in this Mistress Mary’s 
instinct was at fault. Mrs. Grubb took indeed 
no real cognizance of her immediate surround- 
ings, but she would not have wished to see near 
duties any more clearly. Neither had she any 
sane and healthy interest in good works of any 
kind; she simply had a sort of philanthropic 
hysteria, and her most successful speeches were 
sO Many spasms. 


VII : 
THE COMET AND THE FIXED STAR 


DON’T feel that I can part with Lisa now, 

just as she’s beginning to be a help to me,”’ 
argued Mrs. Grubb, shortly after she had been 
welcomed and ensconced in a rocking-chair. 
‘‘As Madame Goldmarker says, nobody else in 
the world would have given her a home these 
four years, and a good many would n’t have 
had her round the house.”’ ar 

“That is true,” replied Mary, ‘‘and your 
husband must have been a very good man, 
from all you tell me, Mrs. Grubb.” 

“‘Good enough, but totally uninteresting,”’ 
said that lady laconically. 

‘‘Well, putting aside the question as to 
whether goodness ought to be totally uninter- 
esting, you say that Lisa’s mother left Mr.Grubb 
three hundred dollars for her food and clothing, 
and that she has been ever since a willing ser- 
vant, absolutely devoted to your interests.” 

‘‘We never put a cent of the three hundred 
dollars into our own pockets,’’ explained Mrs. 
Grubb. ‘Mr. Grubb was dreadfully opposed 
to my doing it, but every penny of it went to 
freeing our religious society from debt. It wasa 
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case of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, and I didn’t flinch. I thought it was a 
good deal more important that the Army of 
Present Perfection should have a roof over its 
head than that Lisa Bennett should be fed and 
clothed; that is, if both could not be done.” 

“T don’t know the creed of the Army, but it 
seems to me your Presently Perfect soldiers 
would have been rather uncomfortable under 
their roof, if Lisa Bennett had been naked and 
starving outside.” 

“Oh, it would never have come to that,” 
responded Mrs. Grubb easily. ‘There is 
plenty of money in the world, and it belongs 
equally to the whole human race. I don’t 
recognize anybody’s right to have a dollar 
more than I have; but Mr. Grubb could never 
accept any belief that had been held less than 
a thousand years, and before he died he gave 
some money to a friend of his, and told him to 
pay me ten dollars every month towards Lisa’s 
board. Untold gold could never pay for what 
my pride has suffered in having her, and if she 
had n’t been so useful I could n’t have done it, 
—I don’t pretend that I could. She’s an 
offense to the eye.” 

‘“‘Not any longer,’ said Mary proudly. 

‘Well, she was, up to a few months ago; but 
she would always do anything for the twins, 
and though they are continually getting into 
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mischief, she never lets any harm come to 
them, not so much as a scratch. If I’d taken 
a brighter child, she would have been forever 
playing on her own account and thinking of her 
own pleasure; but if you once get an idea into 
Lisa’s head of what you expect her to do, she 
will go on doing it to the end of the world, and 
wild horses could n’t keep her from it.” 

“It’s a pity more of us had n’t that virtue of 
obedience to a higher law.” 

“Well, perhaps it is, and perhaps it isn’t; 
it’s a sign of a very weak mind.” 

“Or a very strong one,” retorted Mary. 

‘There are natural leaders and natural fol- 
lowers,” remarked Mrs. Grubb smilingly, as 
she swayed to and fro in Mary’s rocking-chair. 
Her smile, like a ballet dancer’s, had no con- 
nection with, nor relation to, the matter of her 
speech or her state of feeling; it was what a 
watchmaker would call a detached movement. 
“‘T can’t see,’’ said she, ‘“‘that it is my duty to 
send Lisa away to be taught, just when I need 
her most. My development is a good deal 
more important than hers.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘Why? Because I have a vocation and a 
mission; because, if I should falter or faint by 
the wayside, hundreds of women who depend 
on me for inspiration would fall back into error 
and suffer permanent loss and injury.” 
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“Do you suppose they really would?” asked 
Mary rather maliciously, anxious if possible to 
ruffle the surface of Mrs. Grubb’s exasperating 
placidity. ‘‘Or would they, of course after a 
long period of grief-stricken apathy, attach 
themselves to somebody else’s classes?” ’ 

“They might,” allowed Mrs. Grubb, in a 
tone of hurt self-respect, ‘‘though you must 
know, little as you’ve seen of the world, that no 
one woman has just the same revelation as any 
other, and that there are some who are born to 
interpret truth to the multitude. I can say in 
all humility that it has been so with me from a 
child. I’ve always had a burning desire to ex- 
plore the secret chambers of Thought, always 
yearned to understand and explain the universe.” 

“‘T have never tried to explain it,” sighed 
Mary a little wearily; “‘one is so busy trying 
to keep one’s little corner clean and sweet and 
pleasant, a helpful place where sad and tired 
souls can sit down and rest.”’ 

‘Who wants to sit down and rest? Not I!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Grubb. ‘‘But then, I’m no 
criterion, I have such an active mind.” 

‘““There are just a few passive virtues,” said 
Mary teasingly. ‘We must remember that 
activity does n’t always make for good; some- 
times it is unrest, disintegration; not growth, 
Mrs. Grubb, but fermentation.” 

Mrs. Grubb took out a small blank-book 
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and made a note, for she had an ear for any 
sentence that might be used in a speech. 

“That is true. ‘Distrust the activity which is 
not growth, but fermentation’: that will just hit 
some ladies in my classes, and it comes right in 
with something I am going to say this evening. 
We have a Diet Congress here this week, and 
there’s a good deal of feeling and dispute be- 
tween the various branches. I have two dele- 
gates stopping with me, and they haven’t 
spoken to each other since yesterday morning, 
nor sat down to eat at the same table. I shall 
do all I can, as the presiding officer, to keep 
things pleasant at the meetings, but it will be 
difficult. You’ve never been in public life and 
can’t understand it, but you see there are 
women among the delegates who’ve suffered 
the tyranny of man so long that they will cook 
anything their husbands demand; women who 
believe in eating any kind of food, and hold 
that the principal trouble lies in bad cooking; 
women who will give up meat, but still indulge 
in all sorts of cakes, pastries, and kickshaws; 
and women who are strong on temperance in 
drink, but who see no need of temperance in 
food. The whole question of diet reform is in an 
awful state, and a Congress is the only way to 
settle it.” 

‘“‘How do men stand on the diet question?” 
asked Mary, with a twinkle in her eye. 
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“They don’t stand at all,’ answered Mrs. 
Grubb promptly. ‘‘They sit right still, and 
some of them lie down flat, you might say, 
whenever it’s mentioned. They’ll do even more 
for temperance than they will for reformed diet, 
though goodness knows they’re fond enough of 
drinking. The Edenites number about sixty- 
seven in this city, and nine is the largest num- 
ber of gentlemen that we’ve been able to inter- 
est. Those nine are the husbands and sons of 
the lady members, and at the next meeting two 
of them are going to be expelled for backsliding. 
I declare, if I was a man, I’d be ashamed to 
confess that I was all stomach; but that’s what 
most of them are. Not that it’s easy work to be 
an Edenite; it’s impossible to any but a highly 
spiritual nature. I have been on the diet for six 
months, and nothing but my position as vice- 
president of the society, and my desire to crush 
the body and release the spirit, could have kept 
me faithful. I don’t pretend to like it, but that 
does n’t make me disloyal. There’s nothing I 
enjoy better than a good cut of underdone beef, 
with plenty of dish gravy; I love nice tender 
porterhouse steaks with mushrooms; I love 
thick mutton-chops broiled over a hot fire: but 
I can’t believe in them, and my conscience 
won’t allow me to eat them. Do you believe in 
meat?’ 

“Certainly.” 
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“T don’t see why you say ‘certainly.’ You 
would be a good deal better off without it. 
You are filling yourself full of carnal, brutal, 
murderous passions every time you eat it. The 
people who eat meat are not half so elevated 
nor half so teachable as the Edenites.”’ 

“The Edenites are possibly too weak and 
hungry to resist instruction,” said Mary. 

“They are neither weak nor hungry,” replied 
their vice-president, with dignity. ‘“‘They eat 
milk, and stewed fruit, and all the edible grains 
nicely boiled. It stands to reason that if you 
can subdue your earthly, devilish, sensual in- 
stincts on anything, you can do it on a diet like 
that. You can’t fancy an angel or a Mahatma 
devouring underdone beef.’ 

“No,” agreed Mistress Mary; ‘‘but for that 
matter, the spectacle of an angel eating dried- 
apple sauce does n’t appeal to my imagination.” 

“It’s no joking matter,” said Mrs. Grubb, 
with real tears in her eyes. ‘‘It was my interest 
in Theosophy that brought me to the Edenic 
diet. I have good and sufficient motives for 
denying my appetite, for I’ve got a certain goal 
to reach, and I’m in earnest.” 

“Then here’s my hand, and I respect you for 
it. Oh, how I should like a hot mutton-chop at 
this moment! — Do forgive me.” 

“‘T forgive you, because I can see you act up 
to all the light that has been revealed to you. 
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I don’t know as I ought to be proud because I 
see so much truth. My classes tell me I get 
these marvelous revelations because I’m so 
open-minded. Now Mr. Grubb would n’t and 
could n’t bear discussion of any sort. His soul 
never grew, for he would n’t open a chink where 
a new idea might creep in. He’d always accom- 
pany me to all my meetings (such advantages 
as that man had and missed!), and sometimes 
he’d take the admission tickets; but when the 
speaking began, he’d shut the door and stay out 
in the entry by himself till it was time to wait 
upon mehome. Do you believe in vaccination?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Well, it passes my comprehension how you 
can be so sure of your beliefs. You’d better 
come and hear some of the arguments on the 
opposite side. I am the secretary of the Anti- 
Vaccination League.” (Mrs. Grubb. was es- 
pecially happy in her anti-societies; negatives. 
seemed to give her more scope for argument.) 
“T say to my classes, ‘You must not blame 
those to whom higher truths do not appeal, for 
refusing to believe in that which they cannot 
understand; but you may reprove them for de- 
crying or ridiculing those laws or facts of nature 
which they have never investigated with an un- 
prejudiced mind.’ Well, I must be going. I’ve 
sat longer than I meant to, this room is so 
peaceful and comfortable.” 
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“But what about Lisa’s future? We have n’t 
settled that, although we’ve had a most inter- 
esting and illuminating conversation.” 

“Why, I’ve told you how I feel about her, 
and you must respect my feeling. The world 
can only grow when each person allows his fel- 
low man complete liberty of thought and ac- 
tion. I’ve kept the child four years, and now 
when my good care and feeding, together with 
the regular work and early hours I’ve always 
prescribed, have begun to show their fruits in 
her improved condition, you want she should be 
put in some institution. Why isn’t she doing 
well enough as she is? I’m sure you’ve had a 
wonderful influence over her.”’ 

“‘ Nothing could induce me to lose sight of her 
entirely,’’ said Mistress Mary, ‘“‘but we feel 
now that she is ready to take the next step. 
She needs a skilled physician who is master 
both of body and mind, as well as a teacher who 
is capable of following out his principles. I will 
see to all that, if you will only give me the 
privilege.” 

Mrs. Grubb sank down in the rocking-chair 
in despair. ‘‘Don’t I need some consideration 
as well as that little imbecile? Am I, with my 
ambitions and aspirations, to be forever ham- 
pered by these three nightmares of children? 
Oh, if I could once get an astral body, I would 
stay in it, you may be sure!” 
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“You do not absolutely need Lisa yourself,”’ 
argued Mary. ‘‘It is the twins to whom she has 
been indispensable. Provide for them in some 
way, and she is freed from a responsibility for 
which she is not and never was fit. It is a mir- 
acle that some tragedy has not come out of this 
daily companionship of three such passionate, 
irresponsible creatures.”’ 

‘Some tragedy will come out of it yet,’’ said 
Mrs. Grubb gloomily, “if I am not freed from 
theshackles that keep me in daily slavery. The 
twins are as likely to go to the gallows as any- 
where; and as for Lisa, she would be a good 
deal better off dead than alive, as Mrs. Syl- 
vester says.” 

“That is n’t for us to decide,”’ said Mistress 
Mary soberly. ‘I might have been careless 
and impertinent enough to say it a year ago, 
but not now. Lisa has all along been the victim 
of cruel circumstances. Wherever she has been 
sinned against through ignorance, it is possible, 
barely possible, that the fault may be atoned 
for; but any neglect of duty now would be a 
criminal offense. It does not behoove us to be 
too scornful when we remember that the taint 
(fortunately a slight one) transmitted to poor 
little Lisa existed in greater or less degree in 
Handel and Moliére, Julius Cesar, Napoleon, 
Petrarch, and Mohammed. The world is a 
good deal richer for them, certainly.’’ 
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Mrs. Grubb elevated her head, the light of 
interest dawned in her eye, and she whipped 
her note-book out of her pocket. 

“Ts that a fact?” she asked excitedly. 

“Itis afact;” 

“Ts it generally known?” 

“It must be known by all who have any 
interest in the education of defective persons, 
since it touches one of the bugbears which they 
have to fight.’ 

“‘Is there any society in this city devoted 
to the study of such problems?” 

‘There is a society which is just on the point 
of opening an institution for the training of 
defective children.”’ 

Mrs. Grubb’s face fell, and her hand relaxed 
its grasp upon the pencil. (If there was any- 
thing she enjoyed, it was the sensation of being 
a pioneer in any movement.) Presently she 
brightened again. 

“Tf it is just starting,’ she said, “‘then it 
must need more members, and speakers to stir 
up the community. Now I am calculated, by 
constant association with a child of this char- 
acter, to be of signal service to the cause. Not 
many persons have had my chance to observe 
phenomena. Just give me a letter to the presi- 
dent, — have they elected officers yet? — 
where do they meet? — and tell him I’ll call on 
him and throw all the weight of my influence 
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on his side. It’s wonderful! Handel, Moliére, 
Buddha, was it — Buddha? — Cesar, Petrarch, 
and Wellington, — no, not Wellington. Never 
mind, I’ll get a list from you to-morrow and 
look it all up,—#it’s perfectly marvelous! 
And I have one of this great, unhappy, suffering 
class in my own family, one who may yet be 
transformed into an Elizabeth Browning or a 
Joan of Arc!” 

Mistress Mary sighed in her heart. She 
learned more of Mrs. Grubb with every inter- 
view, and she knew that her enthusiasms were 
as discouraging as her apathies. 

“How unlucky that I mentioned Napoleon, 
Cesar, and Mohammed!” she thought. ‘I 
shall be haunted now by the fear that she will 
go on a lecturing-tour through the country, and 
exhibit poor Lisa as an interesting example. 
Mrs. Grubb’s mind is like nothing so much asa 
crazy-quilt.”’ 


Vill 


THE YOUNG MINISTER’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


RS. GRUBB’S interest in the education 
of the defective classes was as_short- 
lived as it was ardent. One interview with the 
president of the society convinced her that he 
was not a person to be “helped”’ according to 
her understanding of the term. She thought 
him a self-sufficient gentleman, inflexible in 
demeanor, and inhospitable to anybody’s ideas 
or anybody’s hobbies but his own. She resented 
his praise of Mistress Mary and Rhoda, and 
regarded it fulsome flattery when he alluded to 
their experiment with Marm Lisa as one of the 
most interesting and valuable in his whole ex- 
perience; saying that he hardly knew which to 
admire and venerate the more, the genius of the 
teachers, or the devotion, courage, and docility 
of the pupil. F 
In the summer months Lisa had gone to the 
country with Mistress Mary and Edith, who 
were determined never to lose sight of her until 
the end they sought was actually attained. 
There, in the verdant freshness of that new 
world, Lisa experienced a strange exaltation of 
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the senses. Every wooded path unfolded treas- 
ures of leaf, bud, blossom, and brier, and of 
beautiful winged things that crept and rustled 
among the grasses. There was the ever-new 
surprise of the first wild flowers, the abounding 
mystery of the bird’s note and the brook’s song, 
the daily greeting of bees and butterflies, frogs 
and fishes, field mice and squirrels; so that the 
universe, which in the dead past had been 
dreary and without meaning, suddenly became 
warm and friendly, and she, the alien, felt a 
sense of kinship with all created things. 

Helen had crossed the continent to imbibe 
the wisdom of the East, and had brought back 
stores of knowledge to spend in Lisa’s service; 
but Rhoda’s sacrifice was perhaps the most 
complete, for Mrs. Grubb having at first abso- 
lutely refused to part with Lisa, Rhoda had 
flung herself into the breach and taken the 
twins to her mother’s cottage in the mountains. 

She came up the broad steps, on a certain 
appointed day in August, leading her charges 
into Mistress Mary’s presence. They were 
clean, ,well dressed, and somewhat calm in 
demeanor. 

“You may go into the playground,” she said, 
after the greetings were over; ‘‘and remember 
that there are sharp spikes on the high fence by 
the pepper-tree.”’ 

“Mary,” she went on impressively, closing 
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the doors and glancing about the room to see 
if there were any listeners, ‘‘ Mary, those chil- 
dren have been with me eight weeks, and I do 
— not — like — them. What are you going to 
do with me? Wait, I haven’t told you the 
whole truth, — I dislike them actively. As for 
my mother, she is not committed to any theory 
about the essential integrity of infancy, and she 
positively abhors them.” 

“Then they are no more likable in the bosom 
of the family than they have been here?” asked 
Mary, in a tone of disappointment. 

““More likable? They are less so! Do you 
see any change in me, —a sort of spiritual 
effulgence, a saintly radiance, such as comes 
after a long spell of persistent virtue? Because 
there ought to be, if my summer has served its 
purpose.” 

“Poor dear rosy little martyr! Sit down and 
tell me all about it.” 

“‘Well, we have kept a log, but —”’ 

““*We?’ What, Rhoda, did you drag your 
poor mother into the experiment?”’ 

“Mother? No, she generally locked herself 
in her room when the twins were indoors, but — 
well, of course I had help of one sort and an- 
other with them. I have held to your plan of 
discipline pretty well; at any rate, I have n’t 
administered corporal punishment, although if 
I had whipped them whenever they actually 
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needed it, I should have worn out all the young 
minister’s slippers.”’ 

Mary groaned. ‘Then there was another 
young minister? It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, Rhoda, whether you spend your summers 
in the woods or by the sea, in the valleys or on 
the mountains, there is always a young minis- 
ter. Have all the old ones perished off the face 
of the earth, pray? And what do the young 
ones see in you, you dear unregenerate, that 
they persist in following you about, threaten- 
ing my peace of mind and your future career? 
Well, goon!” 

““Debarred from the use of the persuasive 
but obsolete slipper,’”” Rhoda continued eva- 
sively, ‘‘I tried milder means of discipline, — 
solitary confinement for one; not very much, 
. you know, — only seventeen times in eight 
weeks. I hope you don’t object to that? Of 
course it was in a pleasant room with southern 
exposure, good view and good ventilation, a 
thermometer, picture-books, and all that. It 
would have worked better if the twins had n’t 
always taken the furniture to pieces, and 
mother is so fussy about anything of that sort. 
She finally suggested the winter bedroom for 
Atlantic’s incarceration, as it has nothing in it 
but a huge coal-stove enveloped in a somewhat 
awe-inspiring cotton sheet. I put in a comfort- 
able low chair, a checkerboard, and some 
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books, fixing the time limit at half an hour. By 
the way; Mary, that’s such a pretty idea of 
yours to leave the door unlocked, and tell the 
children to come out of their own accord when- 
ever they feel at peace with the community. 
I tried it, — oh, I always try your pretty ideas 
first; but I had scarcely closed the door before 
Pacific was out of it again, a regenerated human 
being according to her own account. But to 
return to Atlantic. I went to him when the 
clock struck, only to discover that he had 
broken in the circles of isinglass round the body 
of the coal-stove, removed the ashes with a 
book, got the dampers out of order, and taken 
the doors off the hinges! I am sure Mrs. Grubb 
is right-to keep them on bread and milk and 
apple sauce; a steady diet of beef and mutton 
would give them a simply unconquerable en- 
ergy. Oh, laugh as you may, I could never have 
lived through the ordeal if it had n’t been for 
the young minister!’’ 

“‘Do you mean that he became interested in 
the twins?”’ 

““Oh yes!—very deeply interested. You 
have heard me speak of him: it was Mr. 
Fielding.” 

“‘Why, Rhoda, he was the last summer’s 
minister, the one who preached at the sea- 
shore.” 

‘“‘Certainly; but he was only supplying a pul- 
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pit there; now he has his own parish. He is 
taking up a course of child-study, and asked me 
if he was at liberty to use the twins for psy- 
chological observations. I assented most grate- 
fully, thinking, you know, that he could n’t 
study them unless he kept them with him a 
good deal; but he counted without his host, as 
you can imagine. He lives at the hotel until his 
cottage is finished, and the first thing I knew he 
had hired a stout nursemaid as his contribution 
to the service of humanity. I think he was 
really sorry for me, for I was so confined I could 
scarcely ever ride, or drive, or play tennis; and 
besides, he simply had to have somebody to 
hold the children while he observed them. We 
succeeded better after the nurse came, and we 
all had delightful walks and conversations to- 
gether, just a nice little family party! The 
hotel people called Atlantic the Cyclone and 
Pacific the Warrior. Sometimes strangers took 
us for the children’s parents, and that was em- 
barrassing; not that I mind being mistaken for 
a parent, but I decline being credited, or dis- 
credited, with the maternity of those imps!” 

“They are altogether new in my experience,”’ 
confessed Mary. 

“That is just what the young minister said.”’ 

“Will he keep up his psychological investi- 
gation during the autumn?” Mary inquired. 

“He really has no material there.” 
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“What will he do then, — carry it on by 
correspondence?” 

“No, that is always unsatisfactory. I fancy 
he will come here occasionally: it is the most 
natural place, and he is especially eager to 
meet you.” 

“Of course!’’ said Mistress Mary, reciting 
provokingly : — 

““My lyre I tune, my voice I raise, 
But with my numbers mix my sighs, 


And whilst I sing Euphelia’s praise 
I fix my soul on Chloe’s eyes. 


How delightful,” she added, ‘“‘how inspiring 
it is to see a young man so devoted to science, 
particularly to this neglected science! I shall be 
charmed to know more of his psychology and 
observe his observations.”’ 

“He is extremely clever.” 

“‘T have no doubt of it from what you tell 
me, both clever and ingenious.”’ 

‘And his cottage is lovely; it will be finished 
and furnished by next summer, — Queen 
Anne, you know.” 

Now this was so purely irrelevant that there 
was a wicked hint of intention about it, and 
though Mistress Mary was smiling (and quak- 
ing) in the very depths of her heart, she cruelly 
led back the conversation into safe educational 
channels. ‘‘Is n’t it curious,’ she said, ‘‘that 
we should have thought Lisa, not the twins, the 
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impossible problem? Yet, as J have written 
you, her solution is something to which we can 
look forward with reasonable confidence, It is 
scarcely eighteen months, but the work accom- 
plished is almost incredible, even to me, and I 
have watched and counted every step.” 

“The only explanation must be this,’’ said 
Rhoda, ‘‘that her condition was largely the 
fruit of neglect and utter lack of comprehen- 
sion. The state of mind and body in which she 
came to us was out of all proportion to the 
moving cause, when we discovered it. Her 
mother thought she would be an imbecile, the 
Grubbs treated her as one, and nobody cared to 
find out what she really was or could be.”’ 

“Her brain had been writ upon by the ‘mov- 
ing finger,’”’ quoted Mary, ‘‘though the writing 
was not graved so deep but that love and sci- 
ence could erase it. You remember the four 
lines in Omar Khayyam? 


’ 


“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.’’ 


“Edith says I will hardly know her,”’ said 
Rhoda. 

“It is true. The new physician is a genius, 
and physically and outwardly she has changed 
more in the last three months than in the pre- 
ceding year. She dresses herself neatly now, 
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braids her own hair, and ties her ribbons pret- 
tily. Edith has kept up her gymnastics, and 
even taught her to row and play nine-pins. For 
the first time in my life, Rhoda, I can fully un- 
derstand a mother’s passion for a crippled, or a 
blind, or a defective child. I suppose it was only 
Lisa’s desperate need that drew us to her at 
first. We all loved and pitied her, even at the 
very height of her affliction; but now she fas- 
cinates me. I know no greater pleasure than the 
daily miracle of her growth. She is to me the 
sister I never had, the child I never shall have. 
When we think of our success with this experi- 
ment, we must try to keep our faith in human 
nature, even under the trying ordeal of the 
twins.” 

‘My faith in human nature is absolutely in- 
tact,” answered Rhoda; ‘‘the trouble is that 
the Warrior and the Cyclone are not altogether 
human. Atlantic is the coldest creature I ever 
knew, — so cold that he could stand the Shad- 
rach-Meshach-and-Abednego test with impu- 
nity; Pacific is hot, —so hot-tempered that 
one can hardly touch her without being 
scorched. If I had money enough to conduct 
an expensive experiment, I would separate 
them, and educate Pacific at the North Pole 
and Atlantic in the tropics.” 

“Tf they are not distinctly human, we must 
allow them a few human virtues at least,’’ said 
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Mary; ‘‘for example, their loyalty to each 
other. Pacific, always at war with the commu- 
nity, seldom hurts her brother; Atlantic, selfish 
and grasping with all the world, shares gener- 
ously with his sister. We must remember, too, 
that Lisa’s care has been worse than nothing 
for them, notwithstanding its absolute fidelity, 
and their dependence has been a positive injury 
to her. There! she has just come into the play- 
ground with Edith. Will wonders never cease? 
Pacific is embracing her knees, and Atlantic 
allows himself to be hugged!” 

Marm Lisa was indeed beside herself with 
joy at the meeting. She clung to the infant 
rebels, stroked their hair, admired their aprons, 
their clean hands, their new boots; and, on 
being smartly slapped by Atlantic for putting 
the elastic of his hat behind his ears, kissed his 
hand as if it had offered a caress. “‘He’s so 
little,” she said apologetically, looking up with 
wet eyes to Edith, who stood near. 


IX 
MARM LISA’S QUEST 


T was not long after this conversation that 
the twins awoke one morning with a very 
frenzy of adventure upon them. It was accom- 
panied by a violent reaction against all the laws 
of God and man, and a desire to devour the tree 
of knowledge, fruit, limbs, and trunk, no matter 
at what cost. 

We have no means of knowing whether there 
was an excess of electricity in the atmosphere, 
whether their youthful livers were disordered, 
or whether the Evil One was personally con- 
ducting the day’s exercises; judged by the light 
of subsequent events, all of these suppositions 
might easily have been true. During the morn- 
ing they so demeaned themselves that all Mis- 
tress Mary’s younger neophytes became apos- 
tates to the true faith, and went over in a body 
to the theory of the total depravity of unbap- 
tized infants. 

In the afternoon they did not appear, nor did 
Marm Lisa. This was something that had 
never occurred before, save when Pacific had a 
certain memorable attack of mumps that would 
have carried off any child who was fitted for a 
better world, or one who was especially beloved. 
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“Do you suppose anything is wrong?”’ asked 
Mary nervously. 

‘“‘Of course not,” said Edith. ‘‘I remember 
seeing Lisa in the playground at one o’clock, 
but my impression is that she was alone, and 
stayed only a moment. At any rate, I was very 
busy and did not speak to her. Mrs. Grubb has 
probably taken the twins to have their hair cut, 
or something of that sort.” 

“What a ridiculous suggestion!’’ exclaimed 
Rhoda. ‘‘You know perfectly well that Mrs. 
Grubb would never think of cutting their hair, 
if it swept the earth! She may possibly have 
taken them to join a band; they must be getting 
to a proper age for membership. At any rate, I 
will call there and inquire, on my way home, 
although I can never talk to Mrs. Grubb two 
minutes without wanting to shake her.”’ 

Rhoda made her promised visit, but the 
house was closed, and the neighbors knew 
nothing of the whereabouts of the children be- 
yond the fact that Mrs. Grubb was seen talking 
to them as she went into the yard, a little after 
twelve o’clock. Rhoda naturally concluded, 
therefore, that Edith’s supposition must be 
correct, and that Mrs. Grubb had for once in- 
dulged in a family excursion. 

Such was not the case, however. After lunch- 
eon, Marm Lisa had washed the twins’ hands 
and faces in the back yard as usual, and left 
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them for an instant to get a towel from the 
kitchen. When she returned, she looked 
blankly about, for there was no sign of the two 
dripping faces and the uplifted streaming 
hands. They had a playful habit of hiding from 
her, knowing that in no other way could they 
make her so unhappy; so she stood still for 
some moments, calling them, at first sharply, 
then piteously, but with no result. She ran to 
the front gate; it was closed; the rope-fastening 
was out of reach, and plainly too complicated 
even for their preternatural powers. She hur- 
ried back to the house, and searched every room 
in a bewildered sort of fashion, finding nothing. 
As she came out again, her eye caught sight of 
a kitchen chair in the corner of the yard. They 
had climbed the picket fence, then. Yes; Atlan- 
tic, while availing himself of its unassuming aid, 
had left a clue in a fragment of his trousers. She 
opened the gate, and ran breathlessly along the 
streets to that Garden of Eden where joy had 
always hitherto awaited her. Some instinct of 
fear or secrecy led her to go quietly through all 
the rooms and search the playground, without 
telling any one of her trouble. That accom- 
plished fruitlessly, she fled home again, in the 
vain hope of finding the children in some accus- 
tomed haunt overlooked in her first search. 
She began to be thoroughly alarmed now, and 
thoroughly confused. With twitching hands 
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and nervous shaking of the head, she hurried 
through the vacant rooms, growing more and 
more aimless in her quest. She climbed on a. 
tall bureau and looked in a tiny medicine cup- 
board; then under the benches and behind the 
charts in the parlor; even under the kitchen 
sink, among the pots and pans, and in the 
stove, where she poked tremulously in the 
ashes. Her new-found wit seemed temporarily 
to have deserted her, and she was a pitiable 
thing as she wandered about, her breath com- 
ing in long-drawn sighs, with now and then 
a half-stifled sob. 

Suddenly she darted into the street again. 
Perhaps they had followed their Aunt Cora. 
Distance had no place in her terror-stricken 
heart. She traversed block after block, street 
after street, until she reached Pocahontas Hall, 
a building and locality she knew well. She crept 
softly up the main stairs, and from the landing, 
slipped into the gallery above. Mrs. Grubb sat 
in the center of the stage, with a glass of water, 
a bouquet of roses, and a bundle of papers and 
tracts on the table by her side. In the audience 
were twenty or thirty women and a dozen men, 
their laps filled, and their pockets bulging, with 
propaganda. They stood at intervals to ask 
superfluous or unanswerable questions, upon 
which Mrs. Grubb would rise and reply, with 
cheeks growing pink and pinker, with pleasant 
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smile and gracious manner, and a voice fairly 
surcharged with conviction. Most of the ladies 
took notes, and a girl with a receding chin was 
seated at a small table in front of the platform, 
making a stenographic report. 

All this Marm Lisa saw, but her eyes rested 
on nothing she longed to see. Mrs. Grubb’s 
lecture-voice rose and fell melodiously, floating 
up to her balcony heights in a kind of echo that 
held the tone, but not the words. The voice 
made her drowsy, for she was already worn out 
with emotion, but she roused herself with an 
effort, and stole down the stairs to wander into 
the street again. Ah, there was an idea! The 
coat-shop! Why had she not thought of it 
before? 

The coat-shop was a sort of clothing manu- 
factory on a small scale, a tall, narrow building 
four stories high, where she had often gone with 
Atlantic and Pacific. There were sewing-ma- 
chines on the ground floor, the cutters and pres- 
sers worked in the middle stories, and at the top 
were the finishers. It was neither an extensive 
nor an exciting establishment, and its only fas- 
cination lay in the fact that the workwomen 
screamed with laughter at the twins’ conversa- 
tion, and after leading them to their utmost 
length, teasing and goading them into a tower- 
ing passion, would stuff them with nuts or 
dates or cheap sweetmeats. The coat-shop was 
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two or three miles from the hall, and it was 
closing-time and quite dark when Lisa arrived. 
She came out of the door after having looked 
vainly in every room, and sat down dejectedly 
in the entrance, with her weary head leaning 
against the wall. There was but a moment’s 
respite for her, for the manager came out of his 
office, and stumbling over her in the dusk, took 
her by the shoulders and pushed her into the 
street with an oath. 

“Go and sit on your own doorstep, can’t 
you,” he muttered, ‘‘and not make me break 
my legs over you!”’ 

She was too spent to run any farther. She 
dragged her heavy feet along slowly, almost un- 
consciously, neither knowing nor caring whither 
they led her. Home she could not, dared not go, 
bearing that heavy burden of remorse! Mrs. 
Grubb would ask for Atlantic and Pacific, and 
then what would become of her? Mr. Grubb 
would want to give Pacific her milk. No, Mr. 
Grubb was dead. There! she had n’t looked in 
the perambulator. No, there was n’t any per- 
ambulator. That was dead, too, and gone 
away with Mr. Grubb. There used to be babies, 
two babies, in the perambulator. What had 
become of them? Were they lost, too? And the 
umbrella that she used to hold until her arm 
ached, and the poor pale weeping mother al- 
ways lying on a bed, — were they all gone to- 
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gether? Her head buzzed with worrying, un- 
related thoughts, so that she put up her hands 
and held it in place on her shoulders as she 
shuffled wearily along. A heavy dripping mist 
began to gather and fall, and she shivered in 
the dampness, huddling herself together and 
leaning against the houses for a shelter. She 
sat down on the curbstone and tried to think, 
staring haggardly at the sign on the corner 
fruit-shop. In that moment she suddenly for- 
got the reason of her search. She had lost — 
what? She could not go home to Eden Place, 
but why? Oh yes! it came to her now: there 
was something about a perambulator, but it all 
seemed vague to her. Suddenly a lamplighter 
put his ladder against a post in front of her, and 
climbing up nimbly lighted the gas-jet inside of 
the glass frame. It shone full on a flight of 
broad steps, a picture so much a part of her 
life-dream that she would go up to the very gate 
of heaven with its lines burned into her heart 
and brain. 

She crept up and turned the knob of the 
outer door. It was unlocked, and she stole into 
the inner room, the Paradise, place of joy and 
sweet content, heart’s rest, soul’s heaven, love’s 
own abode. The very atmosphere soothed her. 
She heard the janitress clatter through the 
halls, lock the door, and descend the stairs to 
her own rooms in the basement. The light 
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from the street lamps shone in at the two end 
windows, so that the room was not in utter 
darkness. She would lie down here and die 
with Mr. Grubb and the babies and the um- 
brella. Atlantic and Pacific would be sure to 
come back; nobody who had ever known it 
could live without this place. Miss Mary would 
find them. She would make everything right. 
The mere thought of Mistress Mary brought a 
strange peace into poor Lisa’s overwrought, 
distraught mind. 

She opened the closet door. It was as dainty 
and neat as Mistress Mary herself, and the 
mere sight of it bred order in Lisa’s thoughts. 
On the top of a pile of envelopes lay the sewing- 
picture that Atlantic had spoiled that day. It 
had been a black morning, and the bit of card- 
board was torn and soiled and bent. Lisa 
looked at it with a maternal and a prophetic 
eye. She could see the firm line of Rhoda’s lip 
as she bore down upon the destructive urchin. 
She could almost hear the bright challenging 
tone as Rhoda would say: ‘‘ Now, Atlantic, let 
us see what we can do! Cut off the chewed 
edges with these scissors, paste these thin pieces 
of paper over the torn places, and rub the card 
with this crust of bread. A new one? Certainly 
not, my young friend!” 

Lisa took the poor little object in her 
hand, and seeing Mistress Mary’s white apron, 
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pressed her cheek against it in a transport of 
tenderness and hung it over her arm. Just then 
she caught sight of the clay bird’s-nest that 
Pacific had modeled, — such a lovely bird’s- 
nest that it had been kept for the cabinet. She 
carried her treasures over to the old-fashioned 
lounge where the babies took their occasional 
nap, put them carefully in a small red chair 
close beside it, and then, stretching her weary 
length on the cushions, she kissed the smooth 
folds of the apron and clasped it in her arms. 

Mistress Mary would come soon. She would 
come in her cloud of white, and her steel fillet 
would gleam and shine when the sunshine fell 
upon it, and make star-rays and moonbeams 
and lightning-flashes; and the tiny points would 
twinkle and wink and laugh and blink whenever 
she turned her head. She would smile, and every- 
thing would suddenly be clear; she would speak, 
and the weary buzzing of windmills in the brain 
would be hushed. Under her touch the darkness 
and heaviness would vanish, and there would 
be no more night there, —no more night. 

As these healing visions stole upon Marm 
Lisa, the torture and the anguish, the long 
hours of bewilderment, faded little by little, 
little by little, till at length a blessed sleep crept 
over her eyelids, blotting into a merciful noth- 
ingness the terror and the misery of the day. 


xX 
THE TWINS JOIN THE CELESTIALS 


EANWHILE, Atlantic and Pacific had 

been enjoying themselves even unto the 
verge of delirium. ‘In the course of their wan- 
derings they had come upon a Chinaman bear- 
ing aloft a huge red silken banner crowned by a 
badger’s tail. Everything young that had two 
legs was following him, and they joined the 
noble army of followers. As they went on, 
other Chinamen with other banners came from 
the side-alleys, and all at once the small proces- 
sion thus formed turned a corner and came 
upon the parent body, a sight that fairly 
stunned them by its Oriental magnificence. It 
was the four thousandth anniversary of the 
birth of Yeong Wo, had the children realized it 
(and that may have been the reason that they 
awoke in a fever of excitement), — Yeong Wo, 
statesman, philanthropist, philosopher, and 
poet; and the great day had been chosen to 
dedicate the new temple and install in it a new 
joss, and to exhibit a monster dragon just ar- 
rived from China. The joss had been sitting in 
solemn state in his sanctum sanctorum for a 
week, while the priests appeased him hourly 
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with plenteous libations of rice brandy, sacri- 
fices of snow-white pigeons, and offerings of 
varnished pork. Clouds of incense had regaled 
his expansive mahogany nostrils, while his ears 
of ivory inlaid with gold and bronze had been 
stimulated with the ceaseless clashing of gongs 
and wailings of Chinese fiddles. Such homage 
and such worship would have touched a heart 
of stone, and that of the joss was penetrable 
sandalwood; so as the days of preparation wore 
away, the smile on the teakwood lips of the idol 
certainly became more propitious. This was 
greatly to the satisfaction of the augurs and the 
high priest; for a mighty joss is not always ina 
sunny humor on feast-days, and to parade a 
sulky god through the streets is a very depres- 
sing ceremony, foretelling to the initiated a 
season of dire misfortune. So his godship 
smiled and shook his plume of peacock feathers 
benignantly on- Yeong Wo’s birthday, and 
therefore the pageant in which Atlantic and 
Pacific bore a part was more gorgeous than 
anything that ever took place out of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom itself. 

Fortune smiled upon the naughty creatures 
at the very outset, for Pacific picked up a stick 
of candy in the street, and gave half of it toa 
pretty Chinese maiden whose name in English 
would have been Spring Blossom, and who 
looked, in any language, like a tropical flower, 
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in her gown of blue-and-gold-embroidered satin 
and the sheaf of tiny fans in her glossy black 
hair. Spring Blossom accepted the gift with 
enthusiasm, since a sweet tooth is not a matter 
of nationality, and ran immediately to tell her 
mother, a childish instinct also of universal 
distribution. She climbed, as nimbly as her 
queer little shoes would permit, a flight of nar- 
row steps leading to a balcony; while the twins 
followed close at her heels, and wedged their 
way through a forest of Mongolian legs till they 
reached the front, where they peeped through 
the spaces of the railings with Spring Blossom, 
Fairy Foot, Dewy Rose, and other Celestial 
babies, quite overlooked in the crowd and 
excitement and jollity. Such a very riot of 
confusion there was, it seemed as if Confu- 
cius might have originally spelled his name 
with an sin the middle; for every window was 
black with pigtailed highbinders, cobblers, pork 
butchers, and pawnbrokers. The narrow streets 
and alleys became one seething mass of Asiatic 
humanity, while the painted belles came out on 
their balconies like butterflies, sitting among a 
wealth of gaudy paper flowers that looked pale 
in comparison with the daubs of vermilion on 
their cheeks and the rainbow colors of their 
silken tunics. 

At last the pageant had gathered itself to- 
gether, and came into full view in all its mag- 
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nificence. There were pagodas in teakwood in- 
laid with gold and resting on ebony poles, and 
behind them, on a very tame Rosinante decked 
with leopard skins and gold bullion fringes, a 
Chinese maiden dressed to represent a queen of 
Celestial mythology. Then came more pagodas, 
and companies of standard-bearers in lavender 
tunics, red sashes, green and orange leggings 
and slippers; more and more splendid banners, 
painted with dragons sprawling in distressed 
attitudes; litterscontaining minor gods and the 
paraphernalia they were accustomed to need on 
a journey like this; more litters bearing Chinese 
orchestras, gongs going at full blast, fiddles 
squeaking, drums rumbling, trumpets shriek- 
ing, cymbals clashing, — just the sort of Babel 
that the twins adored. 

And now came the chariot and throne of the 
great joss himself, and just behind him a rider- 
less bay horse, intended for his imperial con- 
venience should he tire of being swayed about 
on the shoulders of his twelve bearers, and elect 
to change his method of conveyance. Behind 
this honored steed came a mammoth rock-cod 
ina pagoda of his own, and then, heralded bya 
fusillade of fire-crackers, the new dragon itself, 
stretching and wriggling its monster length 
through one entire block. A swarm of men 
cleared the way for it, gesticulating like mad- 
men in their zeal to get swimming-room for the 
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sacred monster. Never before in her brief ex- 
istence had Pacific Simonson been afraid of 
anything, but if she had been in the street, and 
had so much as caught the wink of the dragon’s 
eye or a wave of its consecrated fin, she would 
have dropped senseless to the earth; as it was, 
she turned her back to the procession, and, em- 
bracing with terror-stricken fervor the legs of 
the Chinaman standing behind her, made up 
her mind to be a better girl in the future. The 
monster was borne by seventy-four coolies who 
furnished legs for each of the seventy-four 
joints of its body, while another concealed in 
its head tossed it wildly about. Little pigtailed 
boys shrieked as they looked at its gaping 
mouth that would have shamed a man-eating 
shark, at the huge locomotive headlights that 
served for its various sets of eyes, at the horns 
made of barber poles, and the mustache of 
twisted hogshead hoops. Behind this baleful 
creature, came other smaller ones and more 
flags, and litters with sacrificial offerings, and 
more musicians, till all disappeared in the dis- 
tance, and the crowd surged in the direction of 
the temple. 

There was no such good fortune for the twins 
as an entrance into this holy of holies, for it 
held comparatively few besides the dignitaries, 
aristocrats, and wealthy merchants of the col- 
ony; but there was still ample material for. 
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entertainment, and they paid no heed to the 
going down of the sun. Why should they, in- 
deed, when there were fascinating opium dens 
standing hospitably open, where they could 
have the excitement of entrance even if it were 
followed by immediate ejectment? As it grew 
darker, the scene grew more weird and fairy- 
like, for the scarlet, orange, and blue lanterns 
began to gleam one by one in the narrow door- . 
ways, and from the shadowy corners of the 
rooms behind them. In every shop were tables 
laden with Chinese delicacies, — fish, flesh, 
fowl, tea, rice, whiskey, lichee nuts, preserved 
limes, ginger, and other sweetmeats; all of 
which, when not proffered, could be easily pur- 
loined, for there was no spirit of parsimony or 
hostility afloat in the air. In cubby-holes back 
of the counters, behind the stoves, wherever 
they could find room for a table, groups of 
moon-eyed men began to congregate for their 
nightly game. of fan-tan, some of the players 
and onlookers smoking, while others chewed 
lengths of peeled sugar-cane. 

In the midst of festivities like these the twins 
would have gone on from bliss to bliss without 
consciousness of time or place, had not hunger 
suddenly descended upon them and sleep begun 
_to tug at their eyelids, changing in a trice their 
joy into sorrow, and their mirth into mourning. 
Not that they were troubled with any doubts, 
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fears, or perplexities. True, they had wandered 
away from Eden Place, and had not the slight- 
est idea of their whereabouts. If they had been 
a couple of babes in a wood, or any two respect- 
able lost children of romance, memories of lul- 
labies and prayers at mother’s knee would have 
precipitated them at this juncture into floods of 
tears; but home to them was simply supper and 
bed. The situation did not seem complex to 
their minds; the only plan was of course to howl, 
and to do it thoroughly, — stand in a corner of 
the market-place, and howl in such a manner 
that there could be no mistake as to the signifi- 
cance of the proceeding; when the crowd col- 
lected, — for naturally a crowd would collect, 
— simply demand supper and bed, no matter 
what supper nor which bed; eat the first, lie 
down in the second, and there you are! If the 
twins had been older and more experienced, 
they would have known that people occasion- 
ally do demand the necessities of life without 
receiving them; but in that case they would also 
have known that such a misfortune would never 
fall upon a couple of lost children who confide 
their woes to the public. There was no precon- 
certed plan between them, no system. They 
acted without invention, premonition, or re- 
flection. It was their habit to scream, while 
holding the breath as long as possible, whenever 
the universe was unfriendly, and particularly 
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when Nature asserted herself in any way; it was 
a curious fact that they resented the interven- 
tion of Nature and Providence with just as 
much energy as they did the discipline of their 
care-takers. They screamed now, the moment 
that the entertainment palled and they could 
not keep their eyes open without effort, and 
never had they been more successful in holding 
their breath and growing black in the face; in- 
deed, Pacific, in the midst of her performance, 
said to Atlantic, “ Yours is purple, how is 
mine?”’ 

A crowd did gather, inevitably, for the twins’ 
lungs were capable of a body of tone more 
piercing than that of a Chinese orchestra, and 
the wonder is that poor Lisa did not hear them 
as she sat shivering on the curbstone, miles 
away; for it was her name with which they 
conjured. 

The populace amused itself for a short space 
of time, watching the fine but misdirected zeal 
of the performance, and supposing that the 
-parents of the chanting cherubs were within 
easy reach. It became unpleasant after a while, 
however, and a policeman, inquiring into the 
matter, marched the two dirty, weary little 
protestants off to a station near by, — a march 
nearly as difficult and bloody as Sherman’s 
memorable ‘‘march to the sea”’; for the chil- 
dren associated nothing so pleasant as supper 
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and bed with a blue-coated, brass-buttoned 
person, and resisted his well-meant advances 
with might and main, and tooth and nail. 

The policeman was at last obliged to-confine 
himself to Atlantic, and called a brother-in- 
arms to take charge of Pacific. He was a man 
who had achieved distinction in putting down 
railroad riots, so he was well calculated for the 
task, although he was somewhat embarrassed 
by the laughter of the bystanders when his 
comrade called out to him, ‘‘Take your club, 
Mike, but don’t use firearms unless your life’s 
in danger!” 

The station reached, the usual examination 
took place. Atlantic never could tell the name 
of the street in which he lived, nor the number 
of the house. Pacific could, perhaps, but would 
not; and it must be said, in apology for her 
abnormal defiance, that her mental operations 
were somewhat confused, owing to copious in- 
dulgence in strong tea, ginger, sugar-cane, and 
dried fish. She had not been wisely approached 
in the first place, and she was in her sulkiest 
and most combative humor; in fact, when too 
urgently pressed for information as to her age, 
ancestry, and abiding-place, she told the wor- 
thy police officer to go to a locality for which he 
felt utterly unsuited, after a life spent in the 
exaltation of virtue and the suppression of vice. 
(The vocabulary of the twins was somewhat pov- 
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erty-stricken in respect to the polite phrases 
of society, but in profanity it would have been 
rich for a parrot or a pirate.) The waifs were 
presently given into the care of the police ma- 
tron, and her advice, sought later, was to the 
effect that the children had better be fed and 
put to bed, and as little trouble expended upon 
them as was consistent with a Christian city 
government. — 

“Tt is possible their parents may call for 
them in the morning,” she said acidly, ‘‘but I 
think it is more than likely that they have been 
deserted. I know if they belonged to me they’d 
be lost forever before I tried to find them!” and 
she rubbed a black-and-blue spot on her person, 
which, if exposed, would have betrayed the 
shape, size, and general ground-plan of Pacific’s 
boot. 


XI 
RHODA FREES HER MIND 


ORNING dawned, and Mistress Mary 

and Rhoda went up the flight of broad 

steps rather earlier than usual, — so early that 

the janitress, who had been awake half the 

“night with an ailing baby, was just going in to 
dust the rooms. 

It was she who first caught sight of the old 
sofa and its occupant, and her exclamation 
drew Mary and Rhoda to the spot. There lay 
poor Marm Lisa in the dead sleep of exhaustion, 
her dress torn and wrinkled, her shoes travel- 
stained, her hair tangled and matted. Their 
first idea was that the dreaded foe might have 
descended upon her, and that she had had some 
terrible seizure with no one near to aid and re- 
lieve her. But the longer they looked, the less 
they feared this; her face, though white and 
tear-stained, was tranquil, her lips only slightly 
pale, and her breathing calm and steady. Mary 
finally noted the pathetic grouping of little 
objects in the red chair, and, touched by this, 
began to apprehend the significance of her own 
white apron close clasped in the child’s loyal 
arms, and fell a-weeping softly on Rhoda’s 
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shoulder. ‘‘She needed me, Rhoda,” she said. 
“I do not know for what, but I am sure she 
needed me.” 

“T see it all,’ said Rhoda, administering soft 
strokes of consolation: ‘‘it is something to do 
with those little beasts; yes, I will call them 
beasts, and if you don’t let me, I’ll call them 
brutes. They lost themselves yesterday, of 
course, and dear old Lisa searched for them all 
the afternoon and half the night, for aught we 
know, and then came here to be comforted, I 
suppose, — the blessed thing!” 

“Hush! don’t touch her,’’ Mary whispered, 
as Rhoda went impetuously down on her knees 
. by the sofa; ‘“‘and we must not talk in this 
room, for fear of waking her. Suppose you go 
at once to Mrs. Grubb’s, dear, and whatever 
you learn about the twins there, I shall mean- 
while call a carriage and take Lisa home to my 
own bed. The janitress can send Edith to meas 
soon as she comes, and I will leave her with 
Lisa while I run back here to consult with you 
and Helen. I shall telegraph for Dr. Thorne, 
also, to be sure that this sleep is as natural and 
healing a thing as it appears to be.” 

Mrs. Grubb was surprised, even amused, at 
Rhoda’s exciting piece of news, but she was 
perfectly tranquil. 

““Well, don’t they beat all!” she exclaimed, 
leaning against the door-frame and taking her 
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side hair out of waving-pins as she talked. 
“No, I have n’t seen them since noon yester- 
day. I was out toa picnic supper at the Army 
Headquarters at night, and did n’t get home 
till later than usual, so I did n’t go up to their 
room. I thought they were in bed; they always 
have been in bed when it was bedtime, ever 
since they were born.’ Here she removed the 
last pin, and put it with the others in the bosom 
of her dress for safe-keeping. ‘This morning, 
when they did n’t turn up, I thought some of 
you girls had taken a fancy to keep them over 
night; I did n’t worry, supposing that Lisa was 
with them.” 

‘Nobody on earth could take a fancy to the 
twins or keep them an hour longer than nec- 
essary, and you know it, Mrs. Grubb,” said 
Rhoda, who seldom minced matters; ‘‘and in 
case no one should ever have the bad manners 
to tell you the whole truth, I want to say here 
and now that you neglect everything good and 
sensible and practical, — all the plain simple 
duties that stare you directly in the face, — 
and waste yourself on matters that are of no 
earthly use to anybody. Those children would 
have been missed last night if you had one drop 
of mother’s blood in your veins! You have 
three helpless children under what you are 
pleased to call your care” (and here Rhoda’s 
lip curled so scornfully that Mrs. Grubb was 
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tempted to stab her with a curling-pin), ‘“‘and 
you went to sleep without knowing to a cer- 
tainty whether they had had supper or bed! I 
don’t believe you are a woman at all, — you are 
just a vague abstraction; and the only things 
you've ever borne or nursed or broodedin your 
life have been your miserable bloodless little 
clubs and bands and unions!”’ 

Rhoda’s eyes flashed summer lightning, her 
nostrils quivered, her cheeks flamed scarlet, 
and Mrs. Grubb sat down suddenly and heavily 
on the front stairs and gasped for breath. Ac- 
cording to her own belief, her whole life had 
been passed in a search for truth, but it is safe 
to say she had never before met it in so uncom- 
promising and disagreeable a shape. 

‘‘Perhaps when you are quite through with 
your billingsgate,”’ she finally said, ‘you will 
take yourself off my steps before you are 
ejected. You! to presume to criticize me! You, 
that are so low in the scale of being, you can no 
more understand my feelings and motives than 
a jellyfish can comprehend a star! Go back and 
tell Miss Mary,’’ she went on majestically, as 
she gained confidence and breath, “that it is 
her duty and business to find the children, 
since they were last seen with her, and unless 
she proves more trustworthy they will not be 
allowed to return to her. Tell her, too, that 
when she wishes to communicate with me, she 
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must choose some other messenger besides 
you, you impudent, groveling little earthworm! 
Get out of my sight, or you will unfit me for my 
classes!” 

Mrs. Grubb was fairly superb as she launched 
these thunderbolts of invective; the staircase 
her rostrum, her left hand poised impressively 
on the baluster, and the three snaky strands of 
brown hair that had writhed out of the waving- 
pins hissing Medusa-wise on each side of her 
head. 

Rhoda was considerably taken aback by the 
sudden and violent slamming of the door of 
number one, Eden Place, and she felt an unwel- 
come misgiving as to her wisdom in bringing 
Mrs. Grubb face to face with truth. Her rage 
had somewhat subsided by the time she reached 
Mistress Mary’s side, for she had stopped on 
the way to ask a policeman to telephone the 
various stations for news of the lost children, 
and report at once to her. ‘There is one good 
thing,”’ she thought: ‘“‘wherever they may be, 
their light cannot be hid any more than that of 
a city that is set on a hill. There will be plenty 
of traces of their journey, for once seen they are 
never forgotten. Nobody but a hero would 
think of kidnapping them, and nobody but an 
idiot would expect a ransom for them!”’ 

“T hope you did n’t upbraid Mrs. Grubb,” 
said Mary, divining from Rhoda’s clouded brow 
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that her interview had not been a pleasant 
one. ‘‘ You know our only peaceful way of res- 
cuing Lisa from her hold is to make a friend of 
her, and convert her to our way of thinking. 
Was she much disturbed about the children?” 
“‘Disturbed!”’ sniffed Rhoda, disdainfully. 
“Imagine Mrs. Grubb disturbed about any-: 
thing so trivial as a lost child! If it had been a 
lost amendment, she might have been ruffled!”’ 
‘“‘What is she doing about it, and in what. 
direction is she searching?” 
“She is doing nothing, and she will do noth- 
ing; she has gone to a Theosophy lecture, and 
' we are to find the twins; and she says it’s your 
fault, anyway, and unless you prove more 
trustworthy the seraphs will be removed from 
your care; and you are not to send me again as 
a messenger, if you please, because I am an 
impudent, groveling little earthworm!” 
“Rhoda!” 
tYestmi! 2, 
‘“‘Did she call you that?” 
““Yes’m, and a jellyfish besides; in fact, she 
dragged me through the entire animal kingdom; 
_ but she is a stellar being, — she said so.” 

- “What did you say to her to provoke that, 
Rhoda? She is thoroughly illogical and per- 
verse, but she is very amiable.”’ 

““Yes, when you don’t interfere with her. 
You should catch her with her hair in waving- 
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pins, just after she has imbibed apple sauce! 
Oh, I can’t remember exactly what I said, for I 
confess I was a trifle heated, and at the moment 
I thought only of freeing my mind. Let me see: 
I told her she heglected all the practical duties 
that stared her directly in the face, and squan- 
dered herself on useless fads and vagaries, — 
that’s about all. No-o, now that I come to 
think of it, I did say that the children would 
have been missed and found last night, if she had 
had a drop of mother’s blood in her veins.” 

“That’s terse and strong — and tactful,” 
said Mary; ‘‘anything more?’ 

“No, I don’t think so. Oh yes! now that I 
reflect, I said I did n’t believe she was a woman 
at all. That seemed to enrage her beyond any- 
thing, somehow; and when I explained it, and 
tried to modify it by saying I meant that she 
had never borne or loved or brooded anything 
in her life but her nasty little clubs, she was 
white with anger, and told me I was too low in 
the scale of being to understand her. Good 
gracious! I wish she understood herself half as 
well as I understand her!”’ 

Mary gave a hysterical laugh. ‘I can’t pre- 
tend you did n’t speak the truth, Rhoda, but 
I am sadly afraid it was ill advised to wound 
Mrs. Grubb’s vanity. Do you feel a good deal 
better?”’ 

“No,” confessed Rhoda penitently. “I did 
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for fifteen minutes, — yes, nearly half an hour; 
but now I feel worse than ever.” 

‘That is one of the commonest symptoms of 
freeing one’s mind,”’ observed Mary quietly. 

It was scarcely an hour later when Atlantic 
and Pacific were brought in by an officer, very 
dirty, and disheveled, but gay and irresponsible 
as larks, nonchalant, amiable, and unrepentant. 
As Rhoda had prophesied, there had been no 
difficulty in finding them; and as everybody 
had prophesied, once found there had not been 
a second’s delay in delivery. Moved by fiery 
hatred of the police matron, who had illustrated 
justice more than mercy, and illustrated it with 
the back of a hair-brush on their reversed per- 
sons; lured also by two popcorn balls, a jump- 
ing-jack, and a tin horse, they accepted the 
municipal escort with alacrity; and nothing 
was ever jauntier than the manner in which 
Pacific, all smiles and molasses, held up her 
sticky lips for an expected salute, — an unusual 
offer which was respectfully declined as a mat- 
ter of discipline. 

Mary longed for Rhoda’s young minister in 
the next half-hour, which she devoted to pri- 
vate spiritual instruction. Psychology proved 
wholly unequal to the task of fathoming the 
twins, and she fancied that theology might 
have been more helpful. Their idea seemed to 
be — if the rudimentary thing she unearthed 
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from their consciousness could be called an idea 
— that they would not mind repenting if they 
could see anything of which to repent. Of sin, 
as sin, they had no apparent knowledge, either 
by sight, by hearsay, or by actual acquaintance. 
They sat stolidly in their little chairs, eyes 
roving to the windows, the blackboard, the 
pictures; they clubbed together and fished a pin 
from a crack in the floor during one of Mary’s 
most thrilling appeals; finally, they appeared so 
bored by the whole proceeding that she felt a 
certain sense of embarrassment in the midst of 
her despair. She took them home herself at 
noon, apologized to the injured Mrs. Grubb for 
Rhoda’s unfortunate remarks, and told that 
lady, gently but firmly, that Lisa could not be 
moved until she was decidedly better, 
“‘She was wandering about the streets search- 
ing for the twins from noon till long after dark, 
Mrs. Grubb, — there can be no doubt of it; 
and she bears unmistakable signs of having 
suffered deeply. I have called in a physician, 
and we must all abide by his advice.” 
“That’s well enough for the present,” agreed 
Mrs. Grubb reluctantly, ‘‘but I cannot con- 
tinue to have-my studies broken in upon by 
these excitements. I really cannot. I thought 
I had made an arrangement with Madame 
Goldmarker to relieve me, but she has just 
served me a most unladylike and deceitful 
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trick, and the outcome of it will be that I shall 
have to send Lisa to the asylum. I can get her 
examined by the commissioners some time be- 
fore Christmas, and if they decide she’s im- 
becile they'll take her off my hands. I did n’t 
want to part with her till the twins got older, 
but I’ve just found a possible home for them if 
I can endure their actions until New Year’s. 
Our Army of Present Perfection is n’t progress- 
ing as it ought to, and it’s going to found a 
colony down in San Diego County, and adver- 
tise for children to bring up in the faith. A cer- 
tain number of men and women have agreed to 
go and start the thing, and I’m sure my sister, 
if she was alive, would be glad to donate her 
children to such a splendid enterprise. If the 
commissioners won’t take Lisa, she can go to 
Soul Haven, too, — that’s the name of the 
place; — but no, of course they would n’t want 
any but bright children, that would grow up 
and spread the light.”” (Mary smiled at the 
thought of the twins engaged in the occupation 
of spreading light.) ‘‘I shall not join the com- 
munity myself, though I believe it’s a good 
thing; but a very different future is unveiling 
itself before me’’ (her tone was full of mystery 
here), ‘‘and some time, if I can ever pursue my 
investigations in peace, you will knock at this 
door and I shall have vanished! But I shall 
know of your visit, and the very sound of your 
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footfall will reach my ear, even if I am inhabit- 
ing some remote mountain fastness!”’ 


When Lisa awoke that night, she heard the 
crackling of a wood fire on the hearth; she felt 
the touch of soft linen under her aching body, 
and the pressure of something cool and fragrant 
on her forehead. Her right hand, feebly groping 
the white counterpane, felt a flower in its grasp. 
Opening her eyes, she saw the firelight dancing 
on tinted walls, and an angel of deliverance sit- 
ting by her bedside, — a dear familiar woman 
angel, whose fair crowned head rose from a 
cloud of white, and whose sweet downward 
gaze held all of benignant motherhood that God 
could put into woman’s eyes. 

Marm Lisa looked up dumbly and wonder- 
ingly at first, but the mind stirred, thought 
flowed in upon it, a wave of pain broke over her 
heart, and she remembered all; for remern- 
brance, alas, is the price of reason. 

“Lost! my twinnies, all lost and gone!” she 
whispered brokenly, with long, shuddering sobs 
between the words. “I look — look — look; 
never, never find!”’ 

“No, no, dear,” Mary answered, stroking the 
lines from her forehead, ‘not lost any more; 
found, Lisa, — do you understand? They are 
found, they are safe and well, and nobody blames 
you; and you are safe, too, your new self, your 
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best self unharmed, thank God; so go to sleep, 
little sister, and dream happy dreams!”’ 

Glad tears rushed from the pour child’s eyes, 
tears of conscious happiness, and the burden 
rolled away from her heart now, as yesterday’s 
whirring shuttles in her brain had been hushed 
into silence by her long sleep. She raised her 
swimming eyes to Mistress Mary’s with a look 
of unspeakable trust. ‘‘I love you! oh, I love, 
love, love you!”’ she whispered, and, holding 
the flower close to her breast, she breathed a 
sigh of sweet content, and sank again into quiet 
slumber. 


XII 
FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


T may be said in justice to Mrs. Grubb that 
she was more than usually harassed just at 
this time. 

Mrs. Sylvester, her voluble next-door neigh- 
bor, who had lifted many sordid cares from her 
shoulders, had suddenly become tired of the 
“‘new method of mental healing,” and during a 
brief absence of Mrs. Grubb from the city had 
issued a thousand embossed gilt-edged cards, 

‘announcing herself as a Hand Reader in the 
following terms: — 


TO THE ELITE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
OF «THE CrLyt 


I take this method of introducing myself to your 
kind consideration as a Hand Reader of rare and 
genuine merit; catering merely to the Creme du le 
Creme of this city. No others need apply. 

Having been educated carefully and refinedly, 
speaking French fluently, therefore I only wish to 
deal with the elite of the bon-ton. 

I do not advertise in papers nor at residence. 

Ladies $1.50. Gents $2. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Pansy SYLVESTER, 
3 Eden Place near 4th, 
Lower bell. 
P.S. Pupil of S. Cora Gruss. 
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Inasmuch as Mrs. Sylvester had imbibed all 
her knowledge from Mrs. Grubb, that prophet 
and scholar thought, not unnaturally, that she 
might have been consulted about the enterprise, 
particularly as the cards were of a nature to 
prejudice the better class of patients, and lower 
the social tone of the temple of healing. 

As if this were not vexatious enough, her 
plans were disarranged in another and more 
important particular. Mrs. Sylvester’s mani- 
cure had set up a small establishment for her- 
self, and admitted as partner a certain chiropo- ' 
dist named Boone. The two artists felt that by 
sharing expenses they might increase profits, 
and there was a sleeping thought in both their 
minds that the partnership might ripen into 
marriage if the financial returns of the business 
were satisfactory. It was destined, however, 
to be a failure in both respects; for Dr. Boone 
looked upon Madame Goldmarker, the vocal 
teacher in number seventeen, Eden Place, and to 
look upon her was to love her madly, since she 
earned seventy-five dollars a month, while the 
little manicure could barely eke out a slender 
and uncertain twenty. In such crises the heart 
can be trusted to leap in the right direction and 
beat at the proper rate. 

Mrs. Grubb would have had small interest 
in these sordid romances had it not been that 
Madame Goldmarker had faithfully promised 
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to look after Lisa and the twins, so that Mrs. 
Grubb might be free to hold classes in the ad- . 
joining towns. The little blind god had now 
overturned all these well-laid plans, and Mrs. 
Grubb was for the moment the victim of inex- 
orable circumstances. 

Dr. Boone fitted up princely apartments next 
his office, and Madame Goldmarker-Boone 
celebrated her nuptials and her desertion of 
Eden Place by making a formal début at a 
concert in Pocahontas Hall. The next morning, 
the neighborhood that knew them best, and 
many other neighborhoods that knew them not 
at all, received neat printed circulars thrust 
under the front door. Upon one side of the 
paper were printed the words and music of 
“Home, Sweet Home” ‘‘as sung by Madame 
Goldmarker-Boone at her late concert in Poca- 
hontas Hall.” On the reverse side appeared a 
picture of the doctor, a neat cut of a human 
foot, a schedule of prices, and the alluring 
promise that the Madame’s vocal pupils would 
receive treatment at half the regular rates. 

Many small disputes and quarrels were con- 
sequent upon these business, emotional, and 
social convulsions, and each of the parties con- 
cerned, from Mrs. Grubb to the chiropodist, 
consulted Mistress Mary and solicited her ad- 
vice and interference. ; 

This seemed a little strange, but Mistress 
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Mary’s garden was the sort of place to act as 
a magnet to reformers, eccentrics, professional 
philanthropists, and cranks. She never quite 
understood: the reason, and for that matter no- 
body else did, unless it were simply that the 
place was a trifle out of the common, and she 
herself a person full of ideas, and eminently 
sympathetic with those of other people. Any- 
body could ‘‘drop in,’’ and as a consequence 
everybody did, — grandmothers, mothers with 
babes in arms, teachers, ministers, photogra- 
phers, travelers, and journalists. A» Russian 
gentleman who had escaped from Siberia was a 
frequent visitor. He wanted to marry Edith 
and open a boarding-house for Russian exiles, 
and was perfectly confident of making her 
happy, as he spoke seven languages and had 
been a good husband to two Russian ladies now 
deceased. An Alaskan missionary, home on a 
short leave, called periodically and attempted 
to persuade Mary to return with him to his 
heathen. These suitors were disposed of sum- 
marily when they made their desires known, 
but there were other visitors, part of the flot- 
sam and jetsam of a great city, who appeared 
and disappeared mysteriously, — ships passing 
Mistress Mary in the night of sorrow, and, 
after some despairing, half-comprehended sig- 
nal, vanishing into the shadows out of which 
they had come. Sometimes, indeed, inspired by 
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the good cheer of the place, they departed look- 
ing a little less gloomy; sometimes, too, they 
grew into a kind of active if transitory relation 
with the busy little world, and became, for the 
time, a part of it. ; 

Mistress Mary went down to the street cor- 
ner with the children one noon to see them 
safely over the crossing. There was generally a 
genial policeman who made it a part of his duty 
to stand guard there, and guide the reckless and 
stupid and bewildered ones among the young- 
sters over the difficulties that lay in their path. 
Sometimes he would devote himself exclusively 
to Atlantic and Pacific Simonson, who really 
desired death, though they were not spiritually 
fitted for it, and bent all their energies toward 
getting under trucks rather than away from 
them. Marm Lisa never approached the spot 
without a nervous trembling and a look of ter- 
ror in her eyes, and before the advent of the 
helpful officer had always taken a twin by each 
arm, and the three had gone over thus as a solid 
body, no matter how strong the resistance. 

On this special morning there was no guard- 
ian of the peace in evidence, but standing on 
the crossing was a bearded man of perhaps 
forty years. Rather handsome he was, and well 
though carelessly dressed, but he stood irreso- 
lutely, with his hands in his pockets, as if quite 
undecided what to do next. Mary simply noted 
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him as an altogether strange figure in the neigh- 
borhood, but the unexpected appearance of a 
large dog on the scene scattered the babies, and 
they fell on her in a weeping phalanx. 

“Will you kindly help a little?’ she asked 
after a moment’s waiting, in which any chival- 
rous gentleman, she thought, should have flung 
himself into the breach. 

“1?” he asked vaguely. ‘How do you mean? 
What shall I do?” 

She longed to say, ‘“‘Wake up, and perhaps an 
idea will come to you”’; but she did say, with 
some spirit, ‘“‘Almost anything, thank you. 
Drive the dog away, and help some of the 
smallest children across the street, please. You 
can have these two”’ (indicating the twins smil- 
ingly), “‘or the other ninety-eight, — whichever 
you like.” 

He obeyed orders, though not in a very alert 
fashion, but showed a sense of humor in choos- 
ing the ninety-eight rather than the two, and 
Mary left him on the corner with a pleasant 
word of thanks and a cheery remark. 

The next morning he appeared at the garden 
gate, and asked if he might come in and sit 
awhile. He was made welcome; but it was a 
busy morning, and he was so silent a visitor 
that everybody forgot his existence. 

He made a curious impression, which can 
hardly be described, save that any student of 
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human nature would say at once, “‘He is out of 
relation with the world.’’ He had something of 
the expression one sees in a recluse or a hermit. 
If you have ever wandered up a mountain side, 
you may have come suddenly upon a hut, a 
rude bed within it, and in the door a man read- 
ing, or smoking, or gazing into vacancy. You 
remember the look you met in that man’s eyes. 
He has tasted life and found it bitter; has 
sounded the world and found it hollow; has 
known man or woman and found them false. 
Friendship to him is without savor, and love 
without hope. 

After watching the children for an hour, the 
stranger slipped out quietly. Mistress Mary 
followed him to the door, abashed at her unin- 
tentional discourtesy in allowing him to go 
without a good-morning. She saw him stand at 
the foot of the steps, look first up, then down 
the street, then walk aimlessly to the corner. 
There, with hands in pockets, he paused again, 
glancing four ways; then, with a shrug and a 
gait that seemed to say, ‘It makes no differ- 
ence,” he slouched away. 

‘‘He is simply a stranger in a strange city, 
pining for his home,” thought Mary, ‘‘or else 
he isa stranger in every city, and has nowhere 
a home.” 

He came again a few days later, and then 
again, apologizing for the frequency of his 
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visits, but giving no special reason for them. 
The neophytes called him ‘‘the Solitary,’”’ but 
the children christened him after a fashion of 
their own, and began to ask small favors of him. 
“Thread my needle, please, Mr. Man!”’ “‘ More 
beads,’’ or ‘‘ More paper, Mr. Man, please.” 

It is impossible to keep out of relation with 
little children. One of these mites of humanity 
would make a man out of your mountain her- 
mit, resist as he might. They set up a claim on 
one whether it exists or not, and one has to al- 
low it, and respond to it at least in some per- 
functory fashion. More than once, as Mr. Man 
sat silently near the circle, the chubby Baker 
baby would fall over his feet, and he would in- 
voluntarily stoop to pick her up, straighten her 
dress, and soothe her woe. There was no hearty 
pleasure in his service even now. Nobody was 
certain that he felt any pleasure at all. His 
helpfulness was not spontaneous; it seemed a 
kind of reflex action, a survival of some former 
state of mind or heart; for he did his favors in a 
dream, nor heard any thanks, yet the elixir was 
working in his veins. 

“He is dreadfully in the way,” grumbled 
Edith; ‘‘he is more ever-present than my ardent 
Russian.”’ 

‘So long as he insists on coming, let us make 
him supply the paternal element,’’ suggested 
Rhoda. ‘‘It may be a degrading confession, 
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but we could afford to part with several women 
here if we could only secure a really fatherly 
man. The Solitary cannot indulge in any day- 
dreams or trances, if we accept him as the 
patriarch of the institution.” 

Whereupon they boldly asked him, on his 
subsequent visits, to go upon errands, and open 
barrels of apples, and order intoxicated gentle- 
men off the steps, and mend locks and window- 
fastenings, and sharpen lead-pencils, and put on 
coal, and tell the lady in the rear that her parrot 
interfered with their morning prayers by shriek- 
ing the hymns in impossible keys. He accepted 
these tasks without protest, and performed 
them conscientiously, save in the parrot diffi- 
culty, in which case he gave one look at the 
lady, and fled without opening the subject. 

It could not be said that he appeared more 
cheerful, the sole sign of any increased exhilara- 
tion of spirits being the occasional straightening 
of his cravat and the smoothing of his hair, — 
refinements of toilet that had heretofore been 
much neglected, though he always looked un- 
mistakably the gentleman. 

He seemed more attracted by Lisa than by 
any of the smaller children; but that may have 
been because Mary had told him her story, 
thinking that other people’s stories were a use- 
ful sort of thing to tell people who had possible 
stories of their own. 
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Lisa was now developing a curious and unex- 
pected facility and talent in the musical games. 
She played the tambourine, the triangle, the 
drum, as nobody else could, and in accompany- 
ing the marches she invented all sorts of unus- 
ual beats and accents. It grew to be the natural 
thing to give her difficult parts in the little 
dramas of child life: the cock that crowed in the 
morn to wake the sleeping birds and babies, the 
mother bird in the nest, the spreading willow- 
tree in the pond where the frogs congregated, 
— these réles she delighted in and played with 
all her soul. 

It would have been laughable, had it not 
been pathetic, to watch her drag Mr. Man into 
the games, and to see him succumb to her per- 
suasions with his face hanging out flaming sig- 
nals of embarrassment. In the ‘‘ Carrier Doves”’ 
the little pigeons flew with an imaginary let- 
ter to him, and this meant that he was to stand 
and read it aloud, as Mary and Edith had 
done before him. 

“Tt seems to be a letter from a child,”’ ihe fal- 
tered, and then began stammeringly, ‘‘‘My 
dear Mr. Man’’’ — There was a sudden stop. 
That there was a letter in his mind nobody 
could doubt, but he was too greatly moved to 
read it. Rhoda quickly reached out her hand 
for the paper, covering his discomfiture by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘The pigeons have brought Mr. Man 
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a letter from some children in his fatherland! 
Yes’’ (reading), ‘‘they hope that we will be 
good to him, because he is far away from home, 
and they send their love to all Mistress Mary’s 
children. Was n’t it pretty of the doves to re- 
member that Mr. Man is a stranger here?”’ 

The Solitary appeared for the last time a. 
week before Thanksgiving Day, and he opened 
the door on a scene of jollity that warmed him 
to the heart. 

In the middle of the floor was a mimic boat, 
crowded from stem to stern with little Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers trying to land on Ply- 
mouth Rock, in a high state of excitement and 
an equally high sea. Pat Higgins was a chief- 
tain commanding a large force of tolerably 
peaceful Indians on the shore, and Massasoit 
himself never exhibited more dignity; while 
Marm Lisa was the proud mother of the baby 
Oceanus born on the eventful voyage of the 
Mayflower. 

Then Mistress Mary told the story of the 
festival very simply and sweetly, and all the 
tiny Pilgrims sang a hymn of thanksgiving. 
The Solitary listened, with his heart in his eyes 
and a sob in his throat; then, Heaven knows 
under the inspiration of what memory, he 
brushed Edith from the piano-stool, and seat- 
ing himself in her place, played as if he were 
impelled by some irresistible force: The hand 
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of a master had never swept those keys before, 
and he held his hearers spellbound. 

There was a silence that could be felt. The 
major part of the audience were not of an age 
to appreciate high art, but the youngsters were 
awed by the strange spectacle of Mr. Man at 
the piano, and with gaping mouth and strained 
ear listened to the divine harmonies he evoked. 
On and on he played, weaving the story of his 
past into the music, so it seemed to Mistress 
Mary. The theme came brokenly and uncer- 
tainly at first, as his thoughts strove for expres- 
sion. Then out of the bitterness and gall, the 
suffering and the struggle, — and was it re- 
morse? — was born a sweet, resolute, trium- 
phant strain that carried the listeners from 
height to height of sympathy and emotion. It 
had not a hint of serenity; it was new-born 
courage, aspiration, and self-mastery, — the 
song of ‘‘him that overcometh.”’ 

When he paused, there was a deep-drawn 
breath, a sigh from hearts surcharged with 
feeling, and Lisa, who had drawn closer and 
closer to the piano, stood there now, one hand 
leaning on Mr. Man’s shoulder and the tears 
chasing one another down her cheeks. 

“Tt hurts me here,” she sighed, pressing her 
hand to her heart. 

He rose presently and left the room without 
a word, while the children prepared for home- 
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going with a subdued air of having assisted at 
some solemn rite. 

When Mistress Mary went out on the steps, 
a little later, he was still there. 

“It is the last time! Auf wiedersehen!’’ he 
said. 

‘Auf wiedersehen,” she answered gently, 
giving him her hand. 

“Have you no Thanksgiving sermon for 
me?”’ he asked, holding her fingers lingeringly. 
“No child in all your flock needs it so much.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Mary, her eyes falling, for a 
moment, beneath his earnest gaze; but sud- 
denly she lifted them again as she said bravely, 
‘‘T have a sermon, but it is one with a trumpet- 
call, and little balm in it. ‘Unto whomsoever 
anything is given, of him something shall be 
required.’”’ 


When he reached the corner of the street he | 


stopped, but instead of glancing four ways, as 
usual, he looked back at the porch where Mis- 
tress Mary stood. She carried Jenny Baker, a 
rosy sprig of babyhood, in the lovely curve of 
her arm, Bobby Baxter clasped her neck from 
behind in a strangling embrace, Johnny and 
Meg and Billy were tugging at her apron, and 
Marm Lisa was standing on tiptoe trying to 
put a rose in her hair. Then the Solitary passed 
into the crowd, and they saw him in the old 
places no more. 
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XI 
LEAVES FROM ‘MISTRESS MARY’S GARDEN 


E have an unknown benefactor. A fort- 

night ago came three bushels of flowers: 
two hundred tiny nosegays marked ‘For the 
children,’ half a dozen knots of pink roses for 
the ‘little mothers,’-a dozen scarlet carnations 
for Lisa, while one great bunch of white lilies 
bore the inscription ‘For the Mother Superior.’ 
Last week a barrel of apples and another of 
oranges appeared mysteriously, and to-day 
comes a note, written in a hand we do not rec- 
ognize, saying we are not to buy holly, mistle- 
toe, evergreens, Christmas tree, or baubles of 
any kind, as they will be sent to us on Decem- 
ber 22. We have inquired of our friends, but 
have no clue as yet, further than it must be 
somebody who knows our needs and desires 
very thoroughly. We have certainly enter- 
tained an angel unawares, but which among 
the crowd of visitors is it most likely to be? 
The Solitary, I wonder? I should never have 
thought it, were it not for the memory of that 
last day, the scene. at the piano, the ‘song 
of him that overcometh,’ and the backward 
glance from the corner as he sprang, absolutely 
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sprang, on the car. There was purpose in it, or 
I am greatly mistaken. Mr. Man’s eyes would 
be worth looking into, if one could find purpose 
in their brown depths! Moreover, though I am 
too notorious.a dreamer of dreamsto be trusted, 
I cannot help fancying he went back to some- 
thing; it was not a mere forward move, not a 
sudden determination to find some new duty to 
do that life might grow nobler and sweeter, but 
a return to an old duty grown hateful. That 
was what I saw in his face as he stood on the 
crossing, with the noon sunshine caught in his 
tawny hair and beard. Rhoda, Edith, and I 
have each made a story about him, and each 
of us would vouch for the truth of her particular 
version. I will not tell mine, but this is Rhoda’s; 
and while it differs from my own in several im- 
portant particulars, it yet bears an astonishing 
resemblance to it. It is rather romantic; but if 
one is to make any sort of story out of the Soli- 
tary it must be a romantic one, for he suggests 
no other. 

‘Rhoda began her tale with a thrilling intro- 
duction that set us all laughing (we smile here 


when still the tears are close at hand; indeed, ' 
we must smile, or we could not live): the pre- _ 


lude being something about a lonely castle in 
the heart of the Hartz Mountains, and a prat- 
tling golden-haired babe stretching its arms 
across a ruined moat in the direction of its 
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absent father. This was in the nature of an 
absurd prologue, but when she finally came to 
the Solitary she grew serious; for she made him 
in the bygone days a sensitive child and a 
dreamy, impetuous youth, with a domineering, 
ill-tempered father who was utterly unable and 
. unwilling to understand or to sympathize with 
him. His younger brother (for Rhoda insists on 
a younger brother) lived at home, while he, the 
elder, spent, or misspent, his youth and early 
manhood in a German university. As the years 
went on, the relations between himself and his 
father grew more and more strained. Do as the 
son might, he could never please, either in his 
line of thought and study or in his practical 
pursuits. The father hated his books, his mu- 
sic, his poetry, and his artist friends, while he 
on his part found nothing to stimulate or con- 
tent him in his father’s tasks and manner of life. 
His mother pined and died in the effort to keep 
peace between them, but the younger brother’s 
schemes were quite in an opposite direction. 
At this time Mr. Man flung himself into a fool- 
ish marriage, one that promised little in the 
shape of the happiness he craved so eagerly. 
(Rhoda insists on this unhappy marriage; I am 
in doubt about it.) Finally his father died, and 
on being summoned home, as he supposed, to 
take his rightful place and assume the man- 
agement of the estate, he found himself dis- 
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inherited. He could have borne the loss of 
fortune and broad acres better than this con- 
vincing proof of his father’s dislike and distrust, 
and he could have endured even that, had it not 
befallen him through the perfidy of his brother. 
When, therefore, he was met by his wife’s bitter 
reproaches and persistent coldness, he closed 
his heart against all the world, shook the dust 
of home from off his feet, left his own small 
fortune behind, kissed his little son, and became 
a wanderer on the face of the earth. 

“This is substantially Rhoda’s story, but it 
does not satisfy her completely. She says, in 
her whimsical way, that it needs another villain 
to account properly for Mr. Man’s expression. 

‘‘Would it not be strange if by any chance we 
have brought him to a happier frame of mind? 
Would it not be a lovely tribute to the secret 
power of this place, to the healing atmosphere 
of love that we try to create, — that atmos- 
phere in which we bathe our own tired spirits 
day by day, recreating ourselves with every 
new dawn? But whether our benefactor be the 
Solitary or not, some heart has been brought 
into new relation with us and with the world. 
It only confirms my opinion that everybody is . 
at his or her best in the presence of children. In 
what does the magic of their influence consist? 
This morning I was riding down in the horse- 
cars, and a poor ragged Italian woman entered, 
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a baby in her arms, and two other children fol- 
lowing close behind. The girl was a mite of a 
thing, prematurely grave, serious, pretty, and 
she led a boy just old enough to toddle. She 
lifted him carefully up to the seat (she who 
should have been lifted herself!), took his hat, 
smoothed his damp curly hair, and tucked his 
head down on her shoulder, a shoulder that had 
begun its life-work full early, poor tot! The 
boy was a feeble, frail, ill-nourished, dirty 
young urchin, who fell asleep as soon as his 
head touched her arm. His child nurse, having 
‘made him comfortable, gave a sigh of relief, and 
looked up and down the car with a radiant 
smile of content. Presto, change! All the rail- 
road magnates and clerks had been watching 
her over their newspapers, and in one instant 
she had captured the car. I saw tears in many 
eyes, and might have seen more had not my 
own been full. There was apparently no reason 
for the gay, winsome, enchanting smile that 
curved the red mouth, brought two dimples 
into the brown cheeks, and sunny gleams into 
two dark eyes. True, she was riding instead of 
walking, and her charge was sleeping instead of 
waking and wailing; but these surely wefe tri- 
fling matters on which to base such rare con- 
tent. Yet there it was shining in her face as she 
met a dozen pairs of eyes, and saw in each of 
them love for her sweet motherly little self, 
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and love for the ‘eternal womanly’ of which 
she was the visible expression. There was a 
general exodus at Brett Street, and every man 
furtively slipped a piece of silver into the child’s 
lap as he left the car; each, I think, trying to 
hide his action from the others. 

“It is of threads such as these that I weave 
the fabric of my daily happiness, — a happi- 
ness that my friends never seem able to com- 
prehend; the blindest of them pity me, indeed, 
but I consider myself, like Mary of old, ‘blessed 
among women.’’’ 


Another day.—‘‘God means all sorts of 
things when he sends men and women into the 
world. That he means marriage, and that it is 
the chiefest good, I have no doubt, but it is the 
love forces in it that make it so. ] may, per- 
haps, reach my highest point of development 
without marriage, but I can never do it unless I 
truly and deeply love somebody or something. 
I am not sure, but it seems to me God intends 
me for other people’s children, not for my own. 
My heart is so entirely in my work that I fancy 
I have none left for a possible husband. If ever 
a man comes who is strong enough and deter- 
mined enough to sweep things aside and make 
a place for himself, willy-nilly, I shall ask him 
to come in and rest; but that seems very un- 
likely. What man have I ever seen who would 
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help me to be the woman my work helps me to 
-be? Of course there are such, but the Lord 
keeps them safely away from my humble 
notice, lest I should die of love or be guilty 
of hero-worship. 

“Men are so dull, for the most part! They 
are often tender and often loyal, but they 
seldom put any spiritual leaven into their ten- 
derness, and their loyalty is apt to be rather un- 
imaginative. Heigho! I wish we could make 
lovers as the book-writers do, by rolling the 
virtues and graces of two or three men into one! 
I’d almost like to be a man in this decade, a 
young, strong man, for there are such splendid 
giants to slay! To be sure, a woman can always 
buckle on the sword, and that is rather a de- 
lightful avocation, after all; but somehow there 
are comparatively few men nowadays who care 
greatly to wear swords or have them buckled 
on. There is no inspiration in trying to buckle 
on the sword of a man who never saw one, and 
who uses it wrong end foremost, and falls down 
on it, and entangles his legs.in it, and scratches 
his lady’s hand with it whenever he kisses her! 
And therefore, these things, for aught I see, 
_ being unalterably so, I will take children’s love, 
woman’s love, and man’s friendship; man’s 
friendship, which, if it is not life’s poetry, is 
credible prose, says George Meredith, — ‘a 
land of low undulations, instead of Alps, be- 
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yond the terrors and deceptions.’ That will fill 
to overflowing my life, already so full, and in 
time I shall grow from everybody’s Mistress 
Mary into everybody’s Mother Mary, and that 
will be the end of me in my present state of 
being. I am happy, yes, I am blessedly happy 
in this prospect, and yet’? — 


Another day. —‘‘My beloved work! How 
beautiful it is! Toniella has not brought little 
Nino this week. She says he is ill, but that he 
sits every day in the orchard, singing our songs 
and modeling birds from the lump of clay we 
sent him. When I heard that phrase ‘in the 
orchard,’ I felt a curious sensation, for I 
know they live in a tenement house; but I said 
nothing, and went to visit them. 

‘The orchard is a few plants in pots and pans 
on a projecting window-sill! 

““My heart went down on its knees when I 
saw it. The divine spark is in those children; it 
will be a moving power, helping them to strug- 
gle out of their present environment into a 
wider, sunnier one, — the one of the real or- 
chards. How fresh, how full of possibilities, is 
the world to the people who can keep the child 
heart, and above all to the people who are able 
to see orchards in window-boxes!”’ 


Another day. — ‘‘Lisa’s daily lesson is just 
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finished. It was in arithmetic, and I should 
have lost patience had it not been for her musi- 
cal achievements this morning. Edith played 
the airs of twenty or thirty games, and without 
a word of help from us she asscciated the right 
memory with each, and illustrated it with 
pantomime. In some cases, she invented ges- 
tures of her own that showed deeper intuition 
than ours; and when, last of all, the air of the 
Carrier Doves was played, a vision of our Soli- 
tary must have come before her mind. Her lip 
trembling, she held an imaginary letter in her 
fingers, and, brushing back the hair from her 
forehead (his very gesture!), she passed her 
hand across her eyes, laid the make-believe 
note in Rhoda’s apron, and slipped out of the 
door without a word. 

“*Mr. Man! Mr. Man! It is Mr. Man when 
he could n’t read his letter!’ cried the children. 
‘Why does n’t he come to see us any more, 
Miss Rhoda?’ 

““*He is doing. some work for Miss Mary, I 
think,’ answered Rhoda, with a teasing look at 
me. 

“Lisa came back just then, and rubbed her 
cheek against my arm. ‘I went to the corner,’ 
she whispered, ‘but he wasn’t there; he is 
never there now!’ 

“Tt was the remembrance of this astonishing 
morning that gave me courage in the later les- 
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son. She seems to have no idea of numbers, — 
there will be great difficulty there, — but she 
begins to read well, and the marvel of it is that 
she has various talents! She is weak, unedu- 
cated; many things are either latent or alto- 
gether missing in her as yet, and I do not know 
how many of them will appear, nor how long a 
process it will be; but her mind is full of com- 
pensations, and that is the last thing I expected. 
It is only with infinite struggle that she learns 
anything, though she is capable of struggle, and 
that is a good deal to say; but she has besides 
a precious heritage of instincts and insights, 
hitherto unsuspected and never drawn upon. 
It is precisely as if there had been a bundle of 
possibilities folded away somewhere in her 
brain, but hidden by an intervening veil, or 
crushed by some alien weight. We seem to have 
drawn away that curtain or lifted that weight, 
and the faculties so long obscured are stretching 
themselves and growing with their new free- 
dom. It reminds me of the weak, stunted grass. » 
blades under a stone. I am always lifting it and 
rolling it away, sentimentally trying to give the 
struggling shoots a chance. One can see for 
many a long day where the stone has been, but 
the grass forgets it after a while, when it 
breathes the air and sunshine, tastes the dew 
and rain, and feels the miracle of growth within 
its veins.” 
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Another day.—‘‘The twins are certainly 
improving a trifle. They are by no means an- 
gelic, but they are at least growing human; and 
if ever their tremendous energy — a very whirl- 
wind — is once turned in the right direction, we 
shall see things move, I warrant you! Rhoda 
says truly that the improvement cannot be seen 
with the naked eye; but the naked eye is never 
in use with us, in our work, nor indeed with the 
Father of Lights, who teaches us all to see truly 
if we will. Rg. 

“The young minister has spent a morning 
with us. He came to make my acquaintance, 
shook me warmly by the hand, and — that was 
the last I saw of him, for he kept as close to 
Rhoda’s side as circumstances would permit! 
The naked eye is all one needs to discern his 
motives! Psychological observations, indeed! 
Child study, forsooth! It was lovely to see 
Rhoda’s freshness, spontaneity, and uncon- 
sciousness, as she flitted about like a pretty 
cardinal-bird. Poor young minister, whose 
heart is dangling at the strings of her scarlet 
apron! Lucky young minister, if his arm ever 
goes about that slender red-ribboned waist, and 
his lips ever touch that glowing cheek! But 
poor me! what will the garden be without our 
crimson rose?”’ 


XIV 
MORE LEAVES 


T has been one of the discouraging: days. 
I Lisa was willful; the twins had a moral 
relapse; the young minister came again, and, 
oh, the interminable length of time he held 
Rhoda’s hand at parting! Is it not strange that, 
with the whole universe to choose from, his 
predatory eye must fall upon my blooming 
Rhoda? I wonder whether the fragrance she 
will shed upon that one small parsonage will be 
as widely disseminated as the sweetness she ex- 
hales here, day by day, among our ‘little people 
all in a row?’ I am not sure; I hope so; at any 
rate, selfishness must not be suffered to eclipse 
my common sense, and the young minister 
seems a promising, manly fellow. 

‘““When we have had a difficult day, I go 
home and sit down in my cozy corner in the 
twilight, the time and place where I always 
repeat my credo, which is this: — 

“It is the children of this year, of every new 
year, who are to bring the full dawn, that dawn 
that has been growing since first the world 
began. It is not only that children re-create the 
world year by year, decade by decade, by mak- 
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ing over human nature; by transforming trivial, 
thoughtless men and women into serious, ear- 
nest ones; by waking in arid natures slumbering 
seeds of generosity, self-sacrifice, and helpful- 
ness. It is not alone in this way that children 
are bringing the dawn of the pei fect day. It is 
the children (bless them! how naughty they 
were to-day!) who are going to do all we have 
left undone, all we have failed to, all we might 
have done had we been wise enough, all we have 
been too weak and stupid to do. 

‘‘Among the thousands of tiny things grow- 
ing up all over the land, some of them under my 
very wing, — watched and tended, unwatched 
and untended, loved, unloved, protected from 
danger, thrust into temptation, — among them 
somewhere is the child who will write a great 
poem that will live forever and ever, kindling 
every generation to a loftier ideal. There is the 
child who will write the novel that is to stir 
men’s hearts to nobler issues and incite them to 
better deeds. There is the child (perhaps it is 
Nino) who will paint the greatest picture or 
carve the greatest statue of the age; another 
who will deliver his country in an hour of peril; 
another who will give his life for a great princi- 
ple; and another, born more of the spirit than 
the flesh, who will live continually on the 
heights of moral being, and dying, draw men 
after him. It may be I shall preserve one of 
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these children to the race, — who knows? It 
is a peg big enough on which to hang a hope, 
for every child born into the world is a new 
incarnate thought of God, an ever fresh and 
radiant possibility.” 


Another day. — ‘‘Would I had the gift to 
capture Mrs. Grubb and put her between the 
covers of a book! 

“It tickles Rhoda’s fancy mightily that the 
Vague Lady (as we call her) should take Lisa 
before the Commissioners of Lunacy! Rhoda 
says that if she has an opportunity to talk 
freely with them, they will inevitably jump at 
the conclusion that Lisa has brought her for 
examination, as she is so much the more irra- 
tional of the two! Rhoda facetiously imagines a 
scene in which a reverend member of the body 
takes Lisa aside and says solemnly, ‘My dear 
child, you have been wise beyond your years in 
bringing us your guardian, and we cannot allow 
her to be at large another day, lest she become 
suddenly violent.’ 

“Of late I have noticed that she has grad- 
ually dropped one club and society after an- 
other, concentrating her attention more and 
more upon Theosophy. Every strange weed 
and sucker that can grow anywhere flourishes 
in the soil of her mind, and if a germ of truth or 
common sense does chance to exist in any ab- 
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surd theory, it is choked by the time it has lain 
there among the underbrush for a little space; 
so that when she begins her harvesting (which 
is always a long while before anything is ripe), 
one can never tell precisely what sort of crop 
was planted. 

“‘It seems that the Theosophists are consid- 
ering the establishment of a colony of Mahat- 
mas at Mojave, on the summit of the Teha- 
chapi Mountains. Their present habitat is the 
Himalayas, but there is no reason why we 
should not encourage them to settle in this 
country. The Tehachapis would give as com- 
plete retirement as the Himalayas, while the 
spiritual advantages to be derived from an in- 
fusion of Mahatmas into our population is 
self-evident. ‘Think, my sisters,’ Mrs. Grubb 
would say, ‘think, that our mountain ranges 
may some time be peopled by omniscient beings 
thousands of years old and still growing!’ Up 
to this last aberration I have had some hope of 
Grubb o’ Dreams. I thought it a good sign, her 
giving up so many societies and meetings. The 
house is not any tidier, but at least she stays in 
it occasionally. In the privacy of my own mind 
I have been ascribing this slight reformation to 
the most ordinary cause, — namely, a Particu- 
lar Man. It would never have occurred to me 
in her case had not Edith received confidential 
advices from Mrs. Sylvester. 
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““*We’re going to lose her, I feel it!’ said Mrs. 
Sylvester. ‘I feel it, and she alludes to it her- 
self. There ain’t but two ways of her classes 
losing her, death and marriage; and as she looks 
too healthy to die, it must be the other one. 
She’s never accepted any special attentions till 
about a month ago, when the Improved Order 
of Red Men held their Great Council here. 
You see she used to be Worthy Wenonah of 
Pocahontas Lodge years ago, when my husband 
was Great Keeper of the Wampum, but she 
has n’t attended regularly; a woman is so hand- 
icapped, when it comes to any kind of public 
work, by her home and her children. — I do 
hope I shall live long enough to see all those 
kind of harassing duties performed in public, 
coéperative institutions. —She went to the 
Council to keep me company, mostly, but the 
very first evening I could see that William 
Burkhardt, of Bald Eagle No. 62, was struck 
with her; she lights up splendidly, Mrs. Grubb 
does. He stayed with her every chance he got 
during the week: but I did n’t see her give him 
any encouragement, and I should never have 
thought of it again if she had n’t come home 
late from one of the Council Fires at the Wig- 
wam. I was just shutting my bedroom blinds. 
I tried not to listen, for I despise eavesdropping, 
of all things, but I could n’t help hearing her 
say, ‘‘No, Mr. Burkhardt, you are only a 
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Junior Sagamore, and I am ambitious. When 
you are a Great Sachem, it will be time enough 
to consider the matter.’’’ 

“Mrs. Sylvester, Edith, and I agreed that 
this was most significant, but we may have 
been mistaken, according to her latest develop- 
ment. The ‘passing away’ so feelingly alluded 
to by Mrs. Sylvester is to be of a different sort. 
She has spoken mysteriously to me before -of 
her reasons for denying herself luxuries; of the 
goal she expected to reach through rigid denial 
of the body and training of the spirit; of her 
longing to come less in contact with the foul 
magnetism of the common herd, so detrimental 
to her growth; but she formally announced to 
me in strict confidence to-day her ambition to 
bea Mahatma. Of course she has been so many 
things that there are comparatively few left; 
still, say whatever we like, she has the spirit of 
all the Argonauts, that woman! She has been 
an Initiate for some time, and considers herself 
quite ready for the next step, which is to be a 
Chela. It is unnecessary to state that she climbs 
the ladder of evolution much faster than the 
ordinary Theosophist, who is somewhat slow in 
his movements, and often deals in centuries, or 
even zons. 

“IT did not know that there were female 
Mahatmas, reasoning unconsciously from the 
fact that an Adept is supposed to hold his peace 
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for many years before he can even contemplate 
the possibility of being a Mahatma. (The idea 
of Grubb o’ Dreams holding her peace is too 
absurd for argument.) There are many grades 
of Adepts, it seems, ranging from the ‘topmost’ 
Mahatmas down. The highest of all, the Nir- 
manakayas, are self-conscious without the 
body, traveling hither and thither with but one 
object, that of helping humanity. As we de- 
scend the scale, we find Adepts (and a few 
second-class Mahatmas) living in the body, for 
the wheel of Karma has not entirely revolved 
for them; but they have a key to their ‘prison’ . 
(that is what Mrs. Grubb calls her nice, pretty. 
body!), and can emerge from it at pleasure. 
That is, any really capable and energetic Adept 
can project his soul from its prison to any place 
that he pleases, with the rapidity of thought. I 
may have my personal doubts as to the possi- 
bilities of this gymnastic feat, but Mrs. Grubb’s 
intellectual somersaults have been of such thor- 
oughness and frequency that I am sure, if 
anybody can perform the gyration, she can! 
Meantime, there are decades of retirement, 
meditation, and preparation necessary, and she 
can endure nothing of that sort in this present 
incarnation, so the parting does not seem immi- | 
nent! 

‘“‘She came to consult me about Soul Haven 
for the twins. I don’t think it a wholly bad 
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plan. The country is better for them than the 
city; we can manage to get occasional news of 
their welfare; it will tide over the brief interval 
of time needed by Mrs. Grubb for growing into 
a Chela; and in any event, they are sure to run 
away from the Haven as soon as they become 
at all conscious of their souls, a moment which 
I think will be considerably delayed. 

““Mrs. Grubb will not yield Lisa until she is 
certain that the Soul Haven colonists will ac- 
cept the twins without a caretaker, but unless 
the matter is quietly settled by the new year I 
shall find some heroic means of changing her 
mind. I have considered the matter earnestly 
for many months without knowing precisely 
how to find sufficient money for the undertak- 
ing. My own income can be stretched to cover 
her maintenance, but it is not sufficient to give 
her the proper sort of education. She is beyond 
my powers now, and perhaps — nay, of a cer- 
tainty, if her health continues to improve — 
five years of skillful teaching will make her — 
what it will make her no one can prophesy, but 
it is sure to be something worth working for. 
No doubt I can ‘get the money by a public ap- 
peal, and if it were for a dozen children instead 
of one, I would willingly do it, as indeed I have 
_done it many times in the past. 

‘“That was a beautiful thought of Pastor Von 
Bodelschwingh, of the Colony of Mercy in 
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Germany. ‘Mr. Man’ told me about him in 
one of the very few long talks we had together. 
He had a home for adults and children of ailing 
mind and body, and when he wanted a new 
house for the little ones, and there was no 
money to build or equip it, he asked every par- 
ent in Germany for a thank-offering to the 
Lord of one penny for each well child. Within 
a short fortnight four hundred thousand pen- 
nies flowed in, — four hundred thousand thank- 
offerings for children strong and well. The good 
pastor’s wish was realized, and his Baby Castle 
an accomplished fact. Not only did the four 
hundred thousand pennies come, but the appeal 
for them stimulated a new sense of gratitude 
among all the parents who responded, so that 
there came pretty, touching messages from all 
sides, such as: ‘Four pennies for four living 
children; for a child in heaven, two.’ ‘Six pen- 
nies for a happy home.’ ‘One penny for the 
child we never had.’ ‘Five pennies for a good 
wife.’ 

‘““Ah! never, surely, was a Baby Castle 
framed of such lovely timber as this! It seems 
as if heaven’s sweet air must play about the 
towers, and heaven’s sunshine stream in at 
every window, of a house built from turret to 
foundation-stone of such royal material. The 
Castle might look like other castles, but every 
enchanted brick and stone and block of wood, 
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every grain of mortar, every bit of glass and 
marble, unlike all others of its kind, would be 
transformed by the thought it represented and 
thrilled with the message it bore. 

“Such an appeal I could make for my whole 
great family, but somehow this seems almost a 
private matter, and I am sensitive about giving 
it publicity. My love and hope for Lisa are so 
great I cannot bear to describe her ‘case,’ nor 
paint her unhappy childhood in the hues it de- 
serves, for the sake of gaining sympathy and 
aid. I may have to do it, but would I were the 
little Croesus of a day! Still, Christmas is com- 
ing, and who knows? 

Everywhere the Feast o’ the Babe, 

Joy upon earth, peace and good-will to men! 

We are baptized. 
Merry Christmas is coming. Everybody’s 
hand-grasp is warmer because of it, though of 
course it is the children whose merriment rings 
truest. 

‘There are just one or two things, grown up 
as I am, that I should like to find in the toe of 
my stocking on Christmas morning; only they 
are impalpable things that could neither be 
put in nor taken out of real stockings. 

“‘Old as we are, we are most of us mere chil- 
dren in this, that we go on hoping that next 
Christmas all the delicious happenings we have 
missed in other Christmases may descend upon 
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us by the old and reliable chimney route! A 
Santa Claus that had any bowels of compassion 
would rush down the narrowest and sootiest 
chimney in the world to give me my simple 
wishes. It is n’t as if I were petitioning nightly 
for a grand house, a yacht, a four-in-hand, a 
diamond necklace, and a particular man for a 
husband; but I don’t see that modesty finds 
any special favor with St. Nick. Now and then 
I harbor a rascally suspicion that he is an in- 
dolent, time-serving person, who slips down 
the widest, cleanest chimneys to the people who 
clamor the loudest; but this abominable cyni- 
cism melts into thin air the moment that I look 
at his jolly visage on the cover of a picture- 
book. Dear, fat, rosy, radiant Being! Surely 
he is incapable of any but the highest motives! 
I am twenty-eight years old, but age shall never 
make any difference in the number or extent of 
my absurdities. I am going to write a letter 
and send it up the chimney! It never used to 
fail in the long-ago; but ah! then there were 
two dear, faithful go-betweens to interpret my 
childish messages of longing to Santa Claus, 
and jog his memory at the critical time!” 


XV 
“THE FEAST O’ THE BABE”’ 

T was sure to be a green Christmas in that 

sunny land, but not the sort of ‘‘green 
Yule” that makes the “‘fat kirkyard.’”’ If the 
New Englanders who had been transplanted to 
that shore of the Pacific ever longed for a brac- 
ing snowstorm, for frost pictures on the win- 
dow-panes, for the breath of a crystal air blown 
over ice-fields, — an air that nipped the ears, 
but sent the blood coursing through the veins, 
and made the turkey and cranberry sauce 
worth eating, the happy children felt no 
lack, and basked contentedly in the soft De- 
cember sunshine. Still farther south there were 
mothers who sighed even more for the sound of 
merry sleigh-bells, the snapping of logs on the 
hearth, the cozy snugness of a firelit room made 
all the snugger by the fierce wind without; that, 
if you like, was a place to hang a row of little 
red and brown woolen stockings! And when 
the fortunate children on the eastern side of the 
Rockies, tired with resisting the Sand Man, 
had snuggled under the great down comforters 
and dropped off to sleep, they dreamed, of 
course, of the proper Christmas things, — of 
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the tiny feet of reindeer pattering over the 
frozen crust, the tinkle of silver bells on their 
collars, the real Santa Claus with icicles in his 
beard, with red cheeks, and a cold nose, and a 
powder of snow on his bearskin coat, and with 
big fur mittens never too clumsy to take the 
toys from his pack. 

Here the air blew across orange groves and 
came laden with the sweetness of opening buds; 
here, if it were a sunny Christmas Day, as well 
it might be, the children came in to dinner tired 
with playing in the garden: but the same sort of 
joyous cries that rent the air three thousand 
miles away at sight of hot plum pudding woke 
the echoes here because of fresh strawberries 
and loquats; and although, in the minds of the 
elders, who had been born in snowdrifts and 
bred upon icicles, this union of balmy air, sing- 
ing birds, and fragrant bloom might strike a 
false note at Christmastide, it brought nothing 
but joy to the children. After all, if it were not 
for old association’s sake, it would seem that 
one might fitly celebrate the birthday of the 
Christ-child under sunshine as warm and skies 
of the same blue as those that sheltered the 
heavenly Babe in old Judea. 

During the late days of October and the early 
days of November the long drought of summer 
had been broken, and it had rained steadily, 
copiously, refreshingly. Since then there had 
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been day after day of brilliant, cloudless sun- 
shine, and the moist earth, warmed gratefully 
through to the marrow, stirred and trembled 
and pushed forth myriads of tender shoots from 
the seeds that were hidden in its bosom; and 
the tender shoots themselves looked up to the 
sun, and, with their roots nestled in sweet, 
fragrant beds of richness, thought only of grow- 
ing tall and green, dreamed only of the time 
when pink pimpernels would bloom between 
their waving blades, and when tribes of laugh- 
ing children would come to ramble over the 
hillsides. The streets of the city were full of the 
fragrance of violets, for the flower-venders had 
great baskets of them over their arms, and on 
every corner tempted the passers-by with the 
big odorous purple bunches that offered a royal 
gift of sweetness for every penny invested. 
Atlantic and Pacific Simonson had previously 
known little, and Marm Lisa less, of Christ- 
mas time, but the whole month of Decem- 
ber in Mistress Mary’s garden was a continual 
feast of the new-born Babe. There was an al- 
most oppressive atmosphere of secrecy abroad. 
Each family of children, working in the retire- 
ment of its particular corner, would shriek, 
“Oh, don’t come!’ and hide small objects un- 
der pinafores and tables when Mary, Rhoda, 
Edith, or Helen appeared. The neophyte in 
charge was always in the attitude of a sur- 
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prised hen, extending her great apron to its 
utmost area as a screen to hide these wonderful 
preparations. Edith’s group was slaving over 
Helen’s gift, Rhoda’s over Edith’s, and so on, 
while all the groups had some marvelous bit of 
coéperative work in hand for Mistress Mary. 
At the afternoon council, the neophytes were 
obliged to labor conscientiously on presents 
destined for themselves, rubbing off stains, dis- 
entangling knots, joining threads, filling up 
wrong holes and punching right ones, surrepti- 
tiously getting the offerings of love into a con- 
dition where the energetic infants could work 
on them again. It was somewhat difficult to 
glow and pale with surprise when they received 
these well-known and well-worn trophies of 
skill from the tree at the proper time, but they 
managed to achieve it. 

Never at any other season was there such 
scrubbing of paws, and in spite.of the most de- 
voted sacrifices to the Moloch of cleanliness the 
excited little hands grew first moist, and then 
grimy, nobody knew how. ‘‘It must leak out of 
the inside of me,” wailed Bobby Baxter when 
sent to the pump for the third time one morn- 
ing; but he went more or less cheerfully, for his 
was the splendid honor of weaving a frame for 
Lisa’s picture, and he was not the man to 
grudge an inch or two of skin if thereby he 
might gain a glorious immortality. 
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The principal conversation during this fes- 
tival time consisted of phrases like: ‘‘I know 
what you’re goin’ to have, Miss Edith, but I 
won't tell!’’ ‘“‘ Miss Mary, Sally ’most told Miss 
Rhoda what she was makin’ for her.’’ ‘‘ Miss 
Helen, Pat Higgins went right up to Miss Edith 
and asked her to help him mend the leg of his 
clay frog, and it’s his own Christmas present 
for her!” 

The children could not for the life of them 
play birds, or butterflies, or carpenter, or scis- 
sors-grinder, for they wanted to shout the live- 
long day, — 


Christmas bells are ringing sweet, 
We too the happy day must greet; 


or, — 
Under the holly, now, 
Sing and be jolly, now, 
Christmas has come and the children are glad; 
or, — 


Hurrah for Santa Claus! 
Long may he live at his castle in Somewhere-land! 


There was much whispering and discussion 
about evergreens and garlands and wreaths 
that were soon to come, and much serious plan- 
ning with regard to something to be made for 
mother, father, sister, brother, and the baby; 
something, too, now and then, for a grandpapa 
in Sweden, a grandmamma in Scotland, a Nor- 
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wegian uncle, an Irish aunt, and an Italian 
cousin; but there was never by chance any cogi- . 
tation as to what the little workers themselves 
might get. In the happier homes among them, 
there was doubtless the usual legitimate spec- 
ulation as to doll or drum, but here in this 
enchanted spot, this materialized Altruria, the 
talk was all of giving, when the Wonderful 
Tree blossomed in their midst, — the Wonder- 
ful Tree they sang about every morning, with 
the sweet voice 


_ telling its branches among 
Of shepherd’s watch and of angel’s song, 
Of lovely Babe in manger low, — 
The beautiful story of long ago, 
When a radiant star threw its beams so wide 
To herald the earliest Christmastide. 


The Tree was coming — Mistress Mary said 
so; and bless my heart, you might possibly 
meddle with the revolution of the earth around 
the sun, or induce some weak-minded planet to 
go the wrong way, but you would be helpless to 
reverse one of Mistress Mary’s promises! They 
were as fixed and as unchangeable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, and there was a 
record of their fulfillment indelibly written in 
the memories of two hundred small personages, 
— personages in whom adult caprice and flexi- 
bility of conduct had bred a tendency to 
suspicion. 
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The Tree, therefore, had been coming for a 
fortnight, and on the 22d it came! Neither did 
it come alone, for it was accompanied by a for- 
est of holly and mistletoe, and ropes of ever- 
green, and wreaths and garlands of laurel, and 
green stars by the dozen. And in a great box, 
at present hidden from the children, were heaps 
of candles, silver and crystal baubles, powdered 
snowflakes, glass icicles, gilded nuts, party-col- 
ored spheres, cornucopias full of goodies, and, 
above all, two wonderful Christmas angels and 
a snow-white dove! 

Neither tree, nor garlands, nor box contained 
any hint of the donor, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the neophytes. Rhoda had an idea, for 
Cupid had ‘‘clapped her i’ the shoulder,’ and 
her intuitions were preternaturally keen just 
now. Mary almost knew, though she had never 
been in love in her life, and her faculties were 
working only in their every-day fashion; but 
she was not in the least surprised when she drew 
a letter from under the white dove’s wing. See- 
ing that it was addressed to her, she waited 
until everybody had gone, and sat under the 
pepper-tree in the deserted playground where 
she might read it in solitude. 


Dear Mistress Mary [it said], do you care to 
hear of my life? 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan, 
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and I am growing olives. Do you remember what 
the Spanish monk said to the tree that he pruned, and 
that cried out under his hook? “It is not beauty 
that is wanted of you, nor shade, but olives.’’ The 
sun is hot, and it has not rained for many a long 
week, it seems to me, but the dew of your influence 
falls ever sweet and fresh on the dust of my daily 
task. 

Enclosed please find the wherewithal for Lisa’s 
next step higher. As she needs more it will come. I 
give it for sheer gratitude, as the good folk gave their 
pennies to Pastor Von Bodelschwingh. Why am I 
grateful? For your existence, to be sure! I had 
lived my life haunted by the feeling that there was 
such a woman, and finally the mysterious wind of 
destiny blew me to her, ‘as the tempest brings the 
rose-tree to the pollard willow.” 

Do not be troubled about me, little mother-of- 
many! There was once upon a time a common mal- 
low by the roadside, and being touched by Moham- 
med’s garment as fi passed it was changed at once 
into a geranium; and best of all, it remained a gera- 
nium forever after. 

Your SoLitary. 


XVI 
CLEANSING FIRES 


T was the afternoon of the day before Christ- 

mas, and all the little people had gone home, 
leaving the room vacant for the decking of the 
Wonderful Tree. Edith, Helen, and others were 
perched on step-ladders, festooning garlands 
and wreaths from window to window, and post 
to post. Mary and Rhoda were hanging bur- 
dens of joy among the green branches of the 
tree. 

The room began to look more and more 
lovely as the evergreen stars were hung by scar- 
let ribbons in each of the twelve windows, and 
the picture-frames were crowned with holly 
branches. Then Mistress Mary was elevated 
to a great height on a pyramid of tables and 
chairs, and suspended the two Christmas angels 
- by invisible wires from the ceiling. When the 
chorus of admiration had subsided, she took the 
white dove tenderly from Rhoda’s upstretched 
hands (and what a charming Christmas picture 
they made, — the eager upturned rosy face of 
the one, the gracious fairness of the other!) and 
laying its soft breast against her cheek for a 
moment, perched it on the topmost branch of 
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waving green with a thought of ‘‘Mr. Man,” 
and a hope that the blessed day might bring 
him a tithe of the cheer he had given them. The 
effect of the dove and the angels was so electri- 
cal that all the fresh young voices burst into 
the chorus of the children’s hymn: — 

He was born upon this day 

In David’s town so far away, 

He the good and loving One, 

Mary’s ever-blesséd Son. 

Let us all our voices lend, 

For He was the children’s Friend, 


He so lovely, He so mild, 
Jesus, blessed Christmas Child! 


As the last line of the chorus floated through 
the open windows, an alarm of fire sounded, 
followed by a jangle of bells and a rumble of 
patrol wagons. On going to the west window, 
Edith saw a blaze of red light against the sky, 
far in the distance, in the direction of Lone 
Mountain. Soon after, almost on the heels of 
the first, came another alarm, with its attend- 
ant clangings, its cries of ‘‘Fire!” its chatter- 
ings and conjectures, its rushing of small boys 
in all directions, its tread of hurrying police- 
men, its hasty flinging up of windows and 
grouping of heads therein. 

The girls were too busy labeling the chil- 
dren’s gifts to listen attentively to the confused 
clamor in the streets, — fires were common 
enough in a city built of wood; but when, half 
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an hour after the first and second alarms, a 
third sounded, they concluded it must be a 
conflagration, and Rhoda, dropping her nuts 
and cornucopias, ran to the corner for news. 
She was back again almost immediately, ex- 
cited and breathless. 

“Oh, Mary!” she exclaimed, her hand on her 
panting side, ‘‘unless they are mistaken, it is 
three separate fires: one, a livery-stable and 
carriage-house out towards Lone Mountain; 
another fearful one on Telegraph Hill, —a 
whole block of houses, and they have n’t had 
enough help there because of the Lone Moun- 
tain fire; now there’s a third alarm, and they 
say it’sat the corner of Sixth and Dutch streets. 
If it is, we have a tenement house next door; 
is n’t that clothing-place on the corner? Yes, I 
know it is; make haste! Edith and Helen will 
watch the Christmas things.” 

Mary did not need to be told to hasten. She 
had her hat in her hand and was on the side- 
walk before Rhoda had fairly finished her 
sentence. 

They hurried through the streets, guided by 
the cloud of smoke that gushed from the top 
of a building in the near distance. Almost ev- 
erybody was running in the opposite direc- 
tion, attracted by the Telegraph Hill fire that 
flamed vermilion and gold against the gray sky, 
looking from its elevation like a mammoth 
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bonfire, or like a hundred sunsets massed in 
one lurid pile of color. 

“Is it the Golden Gate tenement house?” 
they asked of the neighborhood locksmith, who 
was walking rapidly towards them. 

“No, it’s the coat factory next door,” he 
answered hurriedly ‘‘’T would n’t be so much 
of a blaze if they could get the fire company 
here to put it out before it gets headway; but 
it’s one o’ those blind fires that’s been sizzling 
away inside the walls for an hour. The folks 
did n’t know they was afire till a girl ran in 
and told ’em, — your Lisa it was, — and they 
did n’t believe her at first; but it warn’t a 
minute before the flames burst right through 
the plastering in half a dozen places to once. I 
tell you they just dropped everything where it 
was and run for their lives. There war n’t but 
one man on the premises, and he was such a 
blamed fool he wasted five minutes trying to 
turn the alarm into the letter-box on the lamp- 
post, ‘stead of the right one alongside. I’m 
going home for some tools— Hullo! there’s the 
flames coming through one corner o’ the roof; 
that’s the last o’ the factory, I guess; but it 
ain’t much loss, anyway; it’s a reg’ lar sweatin’- 
shop. They’ll let it go now, and try to save 
the buildings each side of it, — that’s what 
theyll do.”’ 

That is what they were doing when Mary 
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and Rhoda broke away from the voluble lock- 
smith in the middle of his discourse and neared 
the scene of excitement. The firemen had not 
yet come, though it was rumored that a de- 
tachment was on the way. All the occupants of 
the tenement house were taking their goods and 
chattels out, — running down the narrow stair- 
ways with feather-beds, dropping clocks and 
china ornaments from the windows, and en- 
dangering their lives by crawling down the fire- 
escapes with small articles of no value. Men 
were scarce at that hour in that locality, but 
there was a good contingent of small shopkeep- 
ers and gentlemen-of-steady-leisure, who were 
on the roof pouring water over wet blankets 
and comforters and carpets. A crazy-looking 
woman in the fourth story kept dipping a 
child’s handkerchief in and out of a bowl of 
water and wrapping it about a tomato-can 
with a rosebush planted in it. Another, very 
much intoxicated, leaned from her window, 
and, regarding the whole matter as an agreeable 
entertainment, called down humorous remarks 
and ribald jokes to the oblivious audience. 
There was an improvised hook-and-ladder 
company pouring water where it was least 
needed, and a zealous self-appointed command- 
ing officer who did nothing but shout con- 
tradictory orders; but as nobody obeyed them, 
and every man did just as he was inclined, it 
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did not make any substantial difference in the 
result. 

Mary and Rhoda made their way through 
the mass of interested spectators, not so many 
here as on the cooler side of the street. Where 
was Lisa? That was the first, indeed the only. 
question. How had she come there? Where had 
she gone? There was a Babel of confusion, but 
nothing like the uproar that would have been 
heard had not part of the district’s population 
fled to the more interesting fire, and had not 
the whole thing been so quiet and so lightning- 
quick in its progress. The whole scene now 
burst upon their view. A few harassed police- 
men had stretched ropes across the street, and 
were trying to keep back the rebellious ones in 
the crowd who ever and anon would struggle 
under the line and have to be beaten back by 
force. 

As Mary and Rhoda approached, a group on 
the outskirts cried out, ‘‘Here she is! ’T ain’t 
more ’n a minute sence they went to tell her! 
Here she is now!”’ 

The expected fire brigade could hardly be 
called “she,” Mary thought, as she glanced 
over her shoulder. She could see no special 
reason for any interest in her own movements. 
She took advantage of the parting of the crowd, 
however, and as she made her way she heard, 
as in a waking dream, disjointed sentences that 
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had no meaning at first, but being pieced to- 
gether grew finally into an awful whole. 

“Why did n’t the factory girls bring ’em out? 
Did n’t know they was there?” 

“Say, one of ’em was saved, war n’t it?” 

“Which one of ’em did she get down before 
the roof caught?” 

“No, ’t ain’t no such thing; the manager’s 
across the bay; she gave the alarm herself.” 

‘She did n’t know they was in there; I bet 
yer they’d run and hid, and she was hunting 
*em when she seen the smoke.” 

“Yes, she did; she dropped the girl twin out 
the second-story window into Abe Isaac’s arms, 
but she did n’t know the boy was in the build- 
ing till just now, and they can’t hardly hold 
her.” 

“‘She’s foolish, anyhow, ain’t she?” 

Mary staggered beyond Rhoda to the front 
of the crowd. 

‘Let me under the rope!” she cried, with a 
mother’s very wail in her tone, — “let me 
under the rope, for God’s sake! They’re my 
children!” 

At this moment she heard a stentorian voice 
call to some one, ‘‘ Wait a minute till the fire- 
men get here, and they’ll go for him! Come 
back, girl, d—-n you! you shan’t go!”’ 

“Wait? No! Not wait!” cried Lisa, tear- 
ing herself dexterously from the policeman’s 
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clutches, and dashing like a whirlwind up the 
tottering stairway before any one else could 
gather presence of mind to seize and detain her. 

Pacific was safe on the pavement, but she had 
only a moment before been flung from those 
flaming windows, and her terrified shrieks rent 
the air. The crowd gave a long-drawn groan, 
and mothers turned their eyes away and shiv- 
ered. Nobody followed Marm Lisa up that 
flaming path of death and duty: it was no use 
flinging a good life after a worthless one. 

‘Fool! crazy fool!” people ejaculated, with 
tears of reverence in their eyes. 

‘Darling, splendid fool!” cried Mary. “Fool 
worth all the wise ones among us!”’ 

‘“He that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it!” said a pious Methodist cobbler with a 
patched boot under his arm. 

In the eternity of waiting that was numbered 
really but in seconds, a burly policeman beck- 
oned four men and gave them a big old-fash- 
ioned counterpane that some one had offered, 
telling them to stand ready for whatever might 
happen. 

“Come closer, boys,”’ said one of them, wet- 
ting his hat in a tub of water: “if we take a 
little scorchin’ doin’ this now, we may git it 
cooler in the next world!” 

“Amen! Trust the Lord!” said the cobbler; 
and just then Marm Lisa appeared at one of the 
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top windows with a child in her arms. No one 
else could have recognized Atlantic in the smoke, 
but Rhoda and Mary knew the round cropped 
head and the familiar blue girgham apron. 

Lisa stood in the empty window-frame, a 
trembling figure on a background of flame. Her 
post was not at the moment in absolute danger. 
There was hope yet, though to the onlookers 
there seemed none. 

“Throw him!”’ “Drop him!” ‘Le’ go of 
him!” shouted the crowd. - 

“Hold your jaws, and let me do the talking!’’ 

‘roared the policeman. ‘‘Stop your noise, if you 
don’t want two dead children on your con- 
sciences! Keep back, you brutes, keep back 
o’ the rope, or I’ll club you!” 

It was not so much the officer’s threats as 
simple, honest awe that caused a sudden hush 
to fall. There -were whispering, sighs, tears, 
murmurings, but all so subdued that it seemed 
like silence in the midst of the fierce crackling 
of the flames. 

‘“Drop him! We’ll ketch him in the quilt!” 
called the policeman, standing as near as he 
dared. 

Lisa looked shudderingly at the desperate 
means of salvation so far below, and, turning 
her face away as much as she could, unclasped 
her arms despairingly, and Atlantic came 
swooping down from their shelter, down, down 
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into the counterpane; stunned, stifled, choked 
by smoke, but uninjured, as Lisa knew by the 
cheers that greeted his safe descent. 

’ A tongue of fire curled round the corner of 
the building and ran up to the roof towards 
another that was licking its way along the top 
of the window. 

‘‘Jump now yourself!” called the policeman, 
while two more men silently joined the four 
holding the corners of the quilt. Every eye was 
fixed on the motionless figure of Marm Lisa, 
who had drawn her shawl over her head, as if 
just conscious of nearer heat. 

The wind changed, and blew the smoke away 
from her figure. The men on the roof stopped 
work, not caring for the moment whether they 
saved the tenement house or not, since a human 
life was hanging in the balance. The intoxi- 
cated woman threw a beer-bottle into the 
street, and her son ran up from the crowd and 
locked her safely in her kitchen at the back of 
the house. 

‘Jump this minute, or you’re a dead girl!” 
shouted the officer, hoarse with emotion. ‘‘God 
A’mighty, she ain’t goin’ to jump, — she’s 
terror-struck! She’ll burn right there before 
our eyes, when we could climb up and drag her 
down if we had a long enough ladder!” 

“They’ve found another ladder, and are 
tying two together,”’ somebody said. 
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“The fire company’s comin’! I hear ’em!’’ 
cried somebody else. 
“They ’ll be too late,’”’ moaned Rhoda, ‘‘too 
late! Oh, Mary, make her jurp!”’ 
Lisa had felt no fear while she darted through 
smoke and over charred floors in pursuit of 
Atlantic, — no fear, nothing but joy when she 
dragged him out from under a bench and 
climbed to the window-sill with him, — but 
now that he was saved she seemed paralyzed. 
So still she was she might have been a carven 
statue save for the fluttering of the garments 
about her thin childish legs. The distance to 
the ground looked impassable, and she could 
not collect her thoughts for the hissing of the 
‘flame as it ate up the floor in the room behind 
her. Horrible as it was, she thought it would be 
easier to let it steal behind her and wrap her in 
its burning embrace than to drop from these 
dizzy heights down through that terrible dis- 
tance to hear her own bones snap as she touched 
the quilt, and to see her own blood staining the 
ground. 
“‘She’ll burn, sure,’ said a man. ‘Well, 
she’s half witted, — that’s one comfort!” 
Mary started as if she were stung, and forced 
her way still nearer to the window, hoping to 
gain a position where she could be more plainly 
seen. 
Everybody thought something was going to 
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happen. Mary had dozens of friends and more 
acquaintances in that motley assemblage, and 
they somehow felt that there were dramatic 
possibilities in the situation. Unless she could 
think of something, Marm Lisa’s last chance 
was gone: that was the sentiment of the crowd, 
and Mary agreed in it. 

Her cape had long since dropped from her 
shoulders, her hat was trampled under foot, the 
fair coil of hair had loosened and was falling on 
her neck, and the steel fillet blazed in the fire- 
light. She stepped to the quilt and made a de- 
spairing movement to attract Lisa’s attention. 

‘‘Li-sa!” she called, in that sweet, carrying 
woman’s voice that goes so much farther than 
a man’s. 

The child started, and, pushing back the 
shawl, looked out from under its cover, her 
head raised, her eyes brightening. 

Mary chanced all on that one electrical mo- 
ment of recognition, and, with a mien half com- 
manding and half appealing, she stretched out 
both her arms and called again, while the crowd 
held its breath: ‘Come to me, darling! Jump, 
little sister! Now /”’ 

Not one second did Marm Lisa hesitate. She 
would have sprung into the fire at that dear 
mandate, and, closing her eyes, she leaped into 
the air as the roof above her head fell in with a 
crash. 
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Just then the beating of hoofs and jangling of 
bells in the distance announced the coming of 
the belated firemen; not so long belated actu- 
ally, for all the emotions, heart-beats, terrors, 
and despairs that go to make up tragedy can be 
lived through in a few brief moments. 

In that sudden plunge from window to earth 
Marm Lisa seemed to die consciously. The 
gray world, the sad world, vanished, ‘‘and the 
immortal light, all young and joyful, million- 
orbed, million-colored,’’ beamed on her dark- 
ness. She kept on falling, falling, falling, till she 
reached the abysmal depths of space, — then 
she knew no more: and Mary, though prone on 
the earth, kept falling, falling, falling with her 
into so deep a swoon that she woke only to find 
herself on a friendly bed, with Rhoda, and Lisa 
herself, weeping over her. 


At five o’clock, Mrs. Grubb, forcibly torn 
from a meeting and acquainted with the after- 
noon’s proceedings, hurried into a lower room 
in the tenement house, where Mary, Rhoda, 
and the three children were gathered for a time. 
There were still a hundred people in the street, 
but they showed their respect by keeping four 
or five feet away from the windows. 

The twins sat on a sofa, more quiet than any- 
thing save death itself. They had been rocked 
to the very center of their being, and looked 
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like nothing so much as a couple of faded photo- 
graphs of themselves. Lisa lay on a cot, sleep- 
ing restlessly; Mary looked pale and wan, and 
there were dark circles under her eyes. 

As Mrs. Grubb opened the door softly, Mary 
rose to meet her. 

“Have you heard all?’’ she asked. 

“Yes, everything!’ faltered Mrs. Grubb, 
with quivering lips and downcast eyelids. 

Mary turned towards Lisa’s bed. ‘Mrs. 
Grubb,” she said, looking straight into that 
lady’s clear, shallow eyes, ‘‘I think Lisa has 
earned her freedom, and I the right to ask a 
Christmas gift of you. Stand on the other side 
of the cot, and put your hand in mine. I ask 
you for the last time, will you give this unfin- 
ished, imperfect life into my keeping, if I prom- 
ise to be faithful to it unto the end, whatever 
it may be?”’ 

I suppose that every human creature, be he 
ever so paltry, has his hour of effulgence, an 
hour when the mortal veil grows thin and the 
divine image stands revealed, endowing him, 
for a brief space at least, with a kind of awful 
beauty and majesty. 

It was Mistress Mary’s hour. Her pure, un- 
swerving spirit shone with a white and steady 
radiance that illuminated Mrs. Grubb’s soul to 
its very depths, showing her in a flash the feeble 
flickerings and waverings of her own trivial 
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purposes. At that moment her eye was fitted 
with a new lens, through which the road to the 
summit of the Tehachapi Mountains and Ma- 
hatmadom suddenly looked long, weary, and 
profitless, and by means of which the twins 
were transferred from the comfortable middle 
distance they had previously occupied to the 
immediate foreground of duty. The lens might 
slip, but while it was in place she saw as clearly 
as another woman. 

“Will you?” repeated Mistress Mary, won- 
dering at her silence. 

Mrs. Grubb gave one last glance at the still 
reproach of Lisa’s face, and one more at the 
twins, who seemed to loom more formidably 
each time she regarded them; then drawing a 
deep breath, she said, “‘ Yes, I will; I wilJ, no 
matter what happens; — but it isn’t enough 
to give up, and you need n’t suppose I think it 
is.’’ And taking a passive twin by either hand, 
she passed out of the door into the crowded’ 
thoroughfare, and disappeared in the narrow 
streets that led to Eden Place. 
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